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One 
EARLY DAYS 


hen the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra takes the stage today, it 
W ess a core of nearly 30 tenured players and a full complement 

of over 80. It tackles many of the major works of the symphonic 
repertoire with confidence, accompanies opera, ballet and choral concerts, and 
presents orchestral music in many different ways to the public of Canterbury and 
the South Island. It has recently presented repertoire as diverse as Stravinsky’s The 
Rite of Spring, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Gareth Farr’s Triple Concerto and 
the complete Bach Brandenburg concertos. It is conducted by the best musicians 
from all over New Zealand, and by well-known conductors from overseas. It has 
a seven-figure budget, and counts among its supporters many of Canterbury’s 
best-known businesses and professionals. 

At first glance this seems a far cry from its beginnings, but as we examine 
the original vision for the Civic Orchestra in 1961, we find that the orchestra 
Christchurch enjoys now is a very true reflection of the ideas of its founders. 
Despite the sometimes tortuous path the orchestra has followed over the past 
forty-five years, it has arrived at a point which its first proponents visualised 
quite clearly. 

The orchestra can trace its direct ancestry back to 1958, when the John 
Ritchie String Orchestra took the stage for the first time, but orchestral playing 
had been developing in Christchurch for many years before that. There had been 
orchestras in Christchurch since 1872, when Colonel Alexander Lean founded 
the Christchurch Orchestral Society.’ Frank Wallace developed the Society 
further between 1891 and 1921, amalgamating the orchestra with the flourishing 
Christchurch Musical Society to form the Musical Union.” 

Christchurch was also the first city to have (albeit temporarily) a professional 
orchestra. This was organised to play daily during the 1906-07 International 
Exhibition in the city, with government backing. The orchestra had over fifty 
players (some from Australia) and was conducted by famous New Zealand 
expatriate Alfred Hill. At the end of the exhibition, the orchestra toured the 
country, but then, despite pressure on the government, was disbanded.’ 

Opportunities for professional orchestral playing increased during the 1920s, 
with the advent of silent movies, and in the 1930s with the rise of broadcasting. 
In Christchurch the 3YA orchestra started in 1934, and continued until 1959. 
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The 1906 Christchurch Exhibition orchestra. 


Other groups such as the Laurian Club, which numbered among its members 
some of the best local string players, flourished for a time and then petered out.‘ 
The formation of the National Orchestra in 1947 was a very positive move for 
New Zealand, but a great setback to orchestral music in Christchurch, removing 
at one blow most of the best players and teachers of orchestral instruments from 
the city. 

The Christchurch Civic Music Council, set up around the same time, had as 
one of its aims “to establish, direct and control a Civic Symphony Orchestra’, but 
though plans were laid, nothing eventuated. When the Musicians’ Union took the 
initiative in 1948 and their ‘Christchurch Symphony Orchestra’ gave five concerts 
in 1948 under Thomas Kirk-Burnnand, the Civic Music Council offered only 
moral support. This orchestra too lasted only a few years.’ Throughout most of 
the 1950s the small 3YA orchestra under conductor Hans Colombi was the only 
group offering paid orchestral work. Its members were paid for two rehearsals 
and one half-hour broadcast per week, but its standards were variable, and it 
lacked depth, particularly in the strings. 

A listing of the 3YA orchestra's playing strength for broadcasting in 1955 
makes interesting reading. There were twenty players in all: eleven strings, single 
woodwind and brass (but no bassoon and with two trumpets), plus percussion, 
and piano to fill out for missing instruments.° The same musicians were called 
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on frequently to accompany the two large and proficient Christchurch choirs - 
the Royal Christchurch Musical Society and the Christchurch Harmonic Society. 
These engagements were fraught with difficulty, because the choral repertoire 
often demanded large instrumental forces, highly proficient players, and unusual 
instruments. None of these three demands could easily be met in the city during 
the 1940s and 1950s. This undoubtedly led at times to some excruciating 
performances, such as the Messiah described by The Press critic, C. Foster Browne 
(CFB), on the 2 December 1949: 


... a goodly percentage of the effectiveness of accompanied choral work was lost 
through the orchestra rarely playing a chord together, contrapuntal passages 
becoming unintelligible through varied tempi heard simultaneously, the upsetting 
effect of particularly chronic intonation, and no balance either in volume or tonal 
colouring. Uncertain leads and ragged endings, and the inevitable confusion 
whenever a rallentando is required all help to make the lot of the conductor a sad 
and sorry one. 


However, there were moves in the 1950s that would eventually lead to a solution 
to the local orchestral dilemma. The chief architect of two of these moves was 
Thomas Vernon Griffiths, the British-born Professor of Music at the University 
of Canterbury. He was a life-long advocate of music-making in the community, 
and before returning to Christchurch he had been director of music at the King 
Edward Technical College in Dunedin. During his time there ‘Griff’ developed 
the musical side of the college to a remarkable degree. One of the tenets that 
he insisted upon was that all students at the school should play some musical 
instrument as well as sing, and take part in massed instrumental concerts.’ 

This concept flourished in Dunedin and 
was transplanted back to Christchurch by 
one of Vernon Griffiths’ protégés, Robert 
Perks, a lecturer in Music at Christchurch 
Teachers’ College. In 1955, Perks founded 
the Christchurch School of Instrumental 
Music (csim), to provide inexpensive class 
teaching in (mostly) orchestral instruments. 
Classes were mainly on Saturday mornings, 
and the last hour of these was devoted to 
orchestral playing. Over the next two decades 
the cs1m expanded until it had some 1,200 
students. It also had eight orchestras, from 
near-beginners to the Orchestra No.1 (later 
renamed the Christchurch Youth Orchestra). 
Most of the best musicians in Christchurch 


Vernon Griffiths and John Ritchie in 1961. 
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JOHN RITCHIE STRING ORCHESTRA 


7 th. MARCH 1959 


VIOLINS: David Stone Angela Connal Josephine Gilmore VIOLAS: Elizabeth Cook CELLI: Thomas Rogers BASSO:. Robert E, Perks 
Irene Morgan Clifton Cook Robin Perks Romola Griffiths Frances De Goldi 


Conductor : John Ritchie 


NATIONAL ANTHEM 


| ° 1, CONCERTO GROSSO No8 CORELLI 4. CHORALE- PRELUDE ond FUGUE BRAHMS 


| Vivace, Grave, Allegro: Adagio, Allegro, Adagio: 
Vivace: Allegro 


Solo Violins : David Stone and Irene Morgan 
Solo Cello : Thomas Rogers 


2. CONCERTO in G MAJOR TELEMANN 5. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA MASCAGNI 
Largo: Allegro: Andante: Presto A Selection for Soprano and Strings 
Vv PETE, 0 MAMMA 
Solo Viola: Elizabeth Cook (c) VOILO SA 
Continuo : Jennifer Zwartz (b) INTERMEZZO 
(c) FIOR DI GIAGGIOLO 
3. ‘EINE KLEINE NACHT MUSIK’ MOZART 
: RLAND 
Serenode K 525 Soprano MARIE SUTHE 
Allegro: Romance: Menuetto: Rondo 
6. “TURKEY IN THE STRAW” JOHN RITCHIE 
INTERVAL 
A diversion for String Orchestra 
Expresso Coffee will be made ovallable by the management and staff of 
The Folly, 105 Victoria Street. | 


Programme for the jrso’s first concert. 


became involved as teachers, conductors and coaches of sections and of chamber 
groups. The value of the school to local musical life has been considerable - 
perhaps most of all in fostering enthusiasm for orchestral playing and in picking 
out those youngsters who showed the greatest promise. Many former students 
have gone on to play in the cso and in professional orchestras elsewhere. 

Vernon Griffiths was involved in the early Civic Music Council committees 
which were working towards the development of a Civic Orchestra. Although 
much of his own emphasis was on amateur music-making in the community, 
when he returned from study leave in 1953 he began pressing for conservatorium- 
style teaching at the then Canterbury University College. He was a life-long 
opponent of a centralised conservatorium for New Zealand, and had predicted, 
on the same basis, that the National Orchestra would weaken music-making in 
provincial centres.* 

The direct consequence of Griffiths’ lobbying, and the second critical 
factor in establishing a professional orchestra, was the appointment of a 
string trio in 1958 at the music department of the university. They were David 
Stone (violin), Elizabeth Cook (viola) and Tom Rogers (cello). Beth Cook 
was a New Zealander who had learnt from Harry Ellwood in Christchurch, 
amongst others, before going to London ona scholarship from the Associated 
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Board of the Royal Schools of Music. David Stone and Tom Rogers were 
English. They had both studied with their professors from the National 
Youth Orchestra of Great Britain, and had also played quartets together at 
Cambridge University. The formation of this young trio of performers and 
teachers provided the critical mass and enthusiasm for the setting up of a 
string orchestra. 

To found such a string orchestra had been the cherished project of the senior 
lecturer in music, John Ritchie. He was an old friend of Alex Lindsay, the well- 
known Wellington violinist, whose own Alex Lindsay String Orchestra was 
already performing with distinction. This in turn was modelled upon the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra, whose high standard of performance had caused major 
excitement when it toured New Zealand in the late 1940s. 

There was now also a pool of other string players available in Christchurch. 
Some, like Frances de Goldi (cello), Irene Morgan and Teresa Beaven 
(violins), were Kiwis who had returned from study in England; Rene Morgan 
had also played in the the Hallé Orchestra. Others such as Ellen Doyle (cello) 
and Lois Bognuda (violin) had not gone overseas but had been taught by 
National Orchestra players. Still others were senior students, like Phillippa 
Harding (later a member of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra), Robin Perks 
and Angela Connal. The last two were to join the National Orchestra a few 
years later. 

What was predictably to be named the John Ritchie String Orchestra (or 
jrso) began in a small way in September 1958, when nine players accompanied 
asmall ladies’ choir (the Liederkranzchen) that John Ritchie also conducted, and 
played two pieces by Elgar. The orchestra made its first appearance in its own 
right in March 1959, with a concert in the Durham Street Art Gallery (now part 
of the Law Courts complex). 

The programme included Corelli’s Christmas Concerto, Mozart's Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, arias by Mascagni, two Brahms Chorales, and the first performance 
of John Ritchie's string version of Turkey in the Straw. Elizabeth Cook was the 
soloist in Telemann’s Viola Concerto, with harpsichord continuo (probably a first 
for Christchurch!) played by Jennifer Zwartz. There was no full-sized harpsichord 
in Christchurch then, but a privately owned spinet was borrowed. 

The press critics were ‘ 
enthusiastic. Claude Davies 
(cup) in the Star-Sun described 
how “delightful playing of a 
programme of chamber music 
was enthusiastically received by 


University of Canterbury 
String Trio, 1960. 
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a large audience which filled the Art Gallery”’, while Foster Browne (CFB) wrote 
in The Press: 


A large audience, a well-constructed programme, vital playing, and enthusiastic 
reception of the music made this concert an enjoyable experience and gave a 
promising and encouraging beginning to the work of players who obviously have 
much to give to the musical life of the city. ... The playing had precision, clear 
phrasing, excellent intonation, a ready and balanced response to Mr Ritchie's 
requirements in expression, and a refreshing zest.’° 


Both papers praised the solo playing in the Corelli and particularly the 
Telemann. 


Following lesser 
engagements and _ studio 
broadcasts, a further 
concert was given in the 
University (Great) Hall 
on 22 October 1959 to 
even more enthusiastic 
audiences and critics. The 
Star-Sun described the 
concert as “... the hallmark 
of elite music-making”, 
and The Press critic wrote 
“This orchestra has been 


Ae, 


University Great Hall in tee. playing for only a_ short 


while, but the standard it 
has now reached is quite astonishing .... Formerly we had to wait for rare visits 
by ... the excellent Alex Lindsay group or overseas combinations to have such 
a thrilling concert as this one.’’* The orchestra was slightly larger (15 players), 
partly because of the addition of two violinists formerly in the 3YA orchestra. 
The piece that particularly enchanted the critics was what was probably the first 
Christchurch performance of Samuel Barber's celebrated Adagio for Strings (then 
only twenty-five years old). 

In another concert in December 1959, brilliant young trumpeter Ken Smith 
(freshly home from a spectacular career in England) was the soloist. He played 
with Maurice Till (piano) the first New Zealand performance of Shostakovich’s 
First Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and Strings. This was truly ‘contemporary 
music’ in those days. Thanks to the Iron Curtain, Russian music was hard to 
procure — and mostly little-known - and so John Ritchie had to obtain the parts 
from a library in Philadelphia. The Press wrote that “the advance in local music- 
making — made possible through the formation of the University String Trio — has 
been remarkable. A new future now opens up”, and the Star (CHD) commented 
that the “exhilarating performance ... aroused a furore of appreciation”.** Also on 
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the programme was Haydn's trumpet concerto, involving wind and brass, and so 
for the first time the best available wind players (who had mostly played in the 
3YA orchestra) played with the Ritchie String Orchestra. 

The New Zealand Broadcasting Service (NzBs) had decided a few months 
previously to disband the 3 YA orchestra. Although this was partly a reflection on 
its standard of playing, the studio orchestras in the other centres were also closed 
down within a couple of years. The days of salon orchestras were over, and the 
NZBs may in fact have kept the orchestras running for so long only to keep a core 
of professional players in each centre. 


From then on the task of providing orchestral accompaniment for local- 


choral concerts fell inevitably upon the Ritchie String Orchestra, augmented by 
wind and brass when required. ‘The first of these was the Royal Christchurch 
Musical Society’s performance of Bach's St Matthew Passion in April 1960. Three 
other concerts were also accompanied that year. This set a pattern of choral 
accompaniment for the Ritchie Orchestra and its successors (the Christchurch 
Civic and Symphony Orchestras) for most of the following years. Annual 
performances of the St Matthew Passion continued until the early 1990s, and of 
Handel's Messiah until the present day. 

Four more orchestral concerts were given in 1960 by the John Ritchie String 
Orchestra, sometimes ‘augmented? and generally to critical acclaim. By then there 
were two significant additions to the violin playing, Judy Rowe and John Dodds. 
Both had been members of the National Orchestra until shortly before, so this 
was a (temporary) reversal of the usual flow from Christchurch to Wellington. 
After praising the April concert, which was sponsored by the Christchurch 
Chamber Music Society, crs had this to say: 


The concert, however, also comes at a time when there is much talk of the 
orchestra's ‘duty’ to devote much of its energy to accompanying choral societies. 
By all means, but let us hope that this will not involve any disappearance of the 
splendid concerts that we have heard already from this group.’® 


He was well aware of how few orchestral concerts had been given by local 
musicians during the previous decades. 

At the end of the year the orchestra took part in the first more ‘authentic’ 
performance of Messiah in Christchurch. The new conductor of the Harmonic 
Society, Bill Hawkey, readily went along with the University Trio’s suggestion 
to use just a harpsichord instead of the spurious wind parts in Ebenezer Prout’s 
edition (which was then used around the country). The university had recently 
acquired a concert harpsichord - yet another of Vernon Griffiths’ initiatives. 
It was played in that performance by music lecturer Michael Toovey, who also 
edited the string parts in order to get back to Handel's originals. Of the orchestral 
playing, crB said it was “a delight to have such good intonation, fine shaping 
of phrases and secure rhythm.” The contralto soloist - as in most years in that 
period - was Mary Pratt, very much the favoured soloist for oratorios, for her 
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beautiful deep voice and her musicanship. In her forthright way she expressed 
her dislike for the use of this “new-fangled” (old-fangled?) instrument. When 
Michael Toovey varied its sound by using a harp stop, Mary exclaimed, “It sounds 
like all my hairpins falling out!” 

The yrso received an unexpected boost at the end of the year, in a NZ Listener 
review of a broadcast of Christmas music, which included Anthony Rowley’s 
Boyhood of Christ with the Canterbury University Madrigal Group. The critic 
(Graham Paton) wrote: 


[Of Christmas broadcasts] one was particularly praiseworthy. It was given by the 
Canterbury University Madrigal Group assisted by the Ritchie String Orchestra; 
the virtue lay not so much in the music ... as in the performances as such. The 
Madrigal Group was very good .... Less predictable however ... was the quality 
of the Ritchie Orchestra. It too is another accomplished little group. Its tone (and 
intonation) is very easy on the ear and some of the more lush Rowley sonorities 
came over most tellingly. The first-desk players sang sweetly and altogether this 
orchestra suggests the existence in Christchurch of a string school at a better level 
than that of a much larger city such as Auckland."® 


Up to that time (the end of 1960), orchestra members were paid for concerts on 
a ‘share of profits’ basis - usually only a few pounds each, with a little more (10 
shillings, or $1, in one instance!) for having played a concerto. New developments 
were shortly to change this situation. 

After the 3 YA orchestra had been closed down, considerable discussion took place 
in the city about orchestral requirements. There were major expectations from other 
groups — especially from the two big choirs - that the ‘augmented Ritchie Orchestra’ 
should automatically provide accompaniments for their concerts. As there was now 
a body of competent players in Christchurch, it was time for negotiation, and the 
Civic Music Council was the appropriate forum to work out the next step. 

The Council’s executive met with representatives of the two choirs in January 
1960, and following this, John Ritchie was invited to meet that group “to discuss the 
future development of orchestral music in Christchurch, with particular reference 
to the accompanying of choral groups”. For that meeting in March 1960 Ritchie 
prepared a long report, which carefully balanced the requirements of the players (and 
himself) to have a professional concert-giving orchestra, with those of the choirs and 
ballet company to have an orchestra for accompaniment. The chief recommendation 
in the report was: “Based on the jrso ... a professional orchestra of some 35 players 
could be established” The orchestra would rehearse weekly and would: 


a. give four civic concerts a year 

b. accompany both major choirs for two programmes each 

c. accompany smaller choirs ... in rotation on the basis of one every nine 
months 

d. accompany any ballet in one programme 

e. give approximately six broadcasts — subject of course to the NzBs's 
acceptance. 
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yrso players on a West Coast tour, 1962. 


The cost for 35 players (with 21 strings) was estimated as £3,240 a year and would 
include a few young “apprentices”, taken on for a nominal wage (subject to union 
permission). Some financial suggestions followed.’’ 

The report was approved by the Civic Music Council, and also the Musicans’ 
Union, who wanted the name ‘Christchurch Civic Orchestra’ to be adopted. 
During 1960, this plan gained the approval of the local councils and the 
Broadcasting Service, and the Civic Music Council also promised £350 p.a. for 
three years. At the end of the year it was announced that the Christchurch Civic 
Orchestra Foundation was to be set up and it was formally established in February 
1961 by a meeting of twenty persons from major musical groups.** The man who 
had steered the proposal through all the preliminary stages was Gordon Connal 
(whose daughter would become a violinist in the National Orchestra). He was 
elected President, and Athol Mann Secretary-Treasurer. Both men would give 
invaluable service in these roles over the next decade. 

Gordon Connal explained that income would be more than £3,000 per 
year, including £1,000 from the Christchurch City Council, £410 from other 
local bodies, and £1,500 from the Department of Internal Affairs. In addition, 
a broadcasting contract was likely. Individual membership to the foundation 
would be through an annual subscription, which would entitle holders to tickets 
for the four annual orchestral concerts. 

So in 1962 the programmes for the concerts by the yrso (now led by John 
Dodds) all contained the inscription “under the direction of Christchurch Civic 
Orchestra (Inc.)”. It was significant, too, that the players were guaranteed about 
£12 to £16 per month for rehearsals and performances. The orchestra undertook 
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yRso in Christchurch Cathedral, September 1963. 
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a tour to Timaru in July and to Westport and Greymouth in August, with many 
school concerts included. 

Wind players were not completely ignored. As an incentive to keep and 
enhance playing standards, a wind quintet was paid to rehearse and perform 
during the times when only the string orchestra was needed for concerts. The 
personnel were: Trevor Hutton (flute), Jack Goldsmith (oboe), Michael Shorter 
(clarinet), Ross McKeich (bassoon), and Bill Turner (horn) — most of whom had 
played in the 3YA orchestra. Both Jack and Ross were converts: Jack had been a 
flute pupil of Trevor, and both had played in concerts by the old Christchurch 
Symphony Orchestra in 1948; Ross had first been an oboist. Both had taken up 
their respective instruments because of the lack of such players locally. 

Following auditions, the first concert of the full Christchurch Civic Orchestra 
was given on 19 November 1962, in the Civic Theatre. Forty-four players took 
part, and the programme included Beethoven's First Symphony, Prokofiev’s Peter 
and the Wolf, Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, and Eric Coates’ London Suite. The theatre 
was nearly full for the occasion, and crB thought the concert “a personal triumph 
for all the players’, as well as for John Ritchie." 

The orchestra was larger still for the grand Royal Concert for Queen Elizabeth 
I] in the huge King Edward Barracks (February 1963). It accompanied the massed 
RCMS and CHs choirs, and repeated the Eric Coates London Suite as its own item. 
MHT in the Star described the choirs as being “undeniably in world class’, but 
also had praise for the orchestra: “It is much to its credit that it played so well 
with so many extra players. It gave a very spirited and polished performance of 


the Coates Suite” 
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In July 1963 the Civic Orchestra accompanied the world-famous American 
pianist Julius Katchen in the Grieg and third Beethoven piano concertos, to 
similar praise. Amongst the cellists in all three of these Civic Orchestra concerts 
was Brian Sandle, who is still a member of the cello section of the Christchurch 
Symphony at the time of writing. 

A curiosity at the time was a letter written to The Press by a member of 
the Christchurch Recorded Music Society, saying that symphony orchestras 
(including the National Orchestra) were white elephants and should be disbanded. 
Presumably he thought that recordings made live performance superfluous. He 
was also opposed to women players in orchestras, and John Ritchie was driven 
to make a spirited reply to both points.” 

In 1963 and 1964 some of the jrso concerts were strengthened by the 
members of the Alard String Quartet - an American group who were the first of 
aseries of quartets in residence at the University of Canterbury. One such concert 
in May 1964 included the Bartok Divertimento for Strings. For crs this was his 
first hearing of this work, and he thought it “very disturbing music, uncannily 
attractive to hear but by no means easy to analyse at first hearing”.’* He praised 
the skill with which it was played. 

The same concert also contained a little-known gem - the Elegy for solo 
viola, string quartet and strings by Herbert Howells - in which the viola was 
played by Elizabeth Rogers (formerly Cook). crB wrote that the Elegy was 
“a most beautiful and appealing work of strong and well-knit texture ... Mrs 
Rogers produced tones of autumnal glow, vibrant, warm, and deep in the heart 
of the music.” 

The Alard Quartet also played for the following concert, which was conducted 
by the famous string conductor Boyd Neel. He was tall and had very long arms — the 
space he demanded to conduct in made the players rather cramped on the small 
Great Hall stage! The interesting programme included Vivaldi’s Concerto for Four 
Violins (from L’Estro Armonico) and Arensky’s Variations on a theme by Tchaikovsky. 
The critics brought out their superlatives for the concert - “One of the best by any 
orchestra this year?** crB liked the Arensky particularly (“a sheer delight”), and 
wrote “It is to be hoped that ... the splendid standard shown at this concert will 
result in even wider public appreciation of what the yrso is continually doing here 
week by week in making itself one of our most valuable national assets.”5 

A Civic Orchestra concert in November 1963 had as its most massive work 
Wagner's Mastersingers overture. CFB thought that there weren't enough strings 
to balance the brass, which were “lacking in quality and experience”.”* At the end 
of 1964 the orchestra's young principal bass-player Gerald Newson left to go to 
London. He soon gained a place in the London Symphony Orchestra and was a 
member of that orchestra for thirty years. 

Between 1962 and 1964 the NzBc ran a second orchestra (the NZBC 
~ Concert Orchestra’’) of about 25 players to work for the national opera and 
ballet companies. When this foundered the Arts Council decided to establish a 
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small Theatre Ensemble of eleven players, which toured around the country to 
supplement local orchestras. In November 1964 Gordon Connal announced that 
the Civic Orchestra Foundation would provide a “touring strength of 14 players 
(24 in Christchurch) to tour the South Island with the Theatre Ensemble”?* An 
early trial of this was the Arts Festival production of Tchaikovsky's The Nutcracker 
by the NZ Ballet Company in March 1965, with the Theatre Ensemble and 28 
members of the Civic Orchestra. This proved a major test for John Ritchie’s 
ability to synchronise with dancers. An accelerando passage in the famous pas 
de deux (with the youthful Jon Trimmer as male soloist) had to be rehearsed 
many times until it was right. According to John Ritchie, “Alex [Lindsay] and I 
used to go over to the pub across from the Theatre Royal and practise it — she 
[the female soloist — probably Leonie Leahy”’] did a pirouette and we had to play 
as she landed. It was a nightmare because she would do, say, four turns, but every 
now and then she would do three and catch us!”*° 
The Theatre Ensemble in its turn survived for less than a couple of years, but 
before it ceased it took part with local players in performances of Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess by the NZ Opera Company (with famous NZ bass Inia Te Wiata 
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as Porgy). The conductor was young American Dobbs Franks, who will be 
mentioned frequently later. The score was of such difficulty, according to John 
- Ritchie, that “I can say quite honestly we couldn't have done Porgy and Bess alone 
_ as a regional orchestra. It was a triumph for the system and for Dobbs Franks.” 

The orchestra, especially the strings, were very busy: John Ritchie’s schedule 
for 1965 (presented at the 1966 AGM) listed 196 calls, including 35 opera and 25 
ballet performances, and there were to be 159 calls in 1966. In the same report 

he said it had been a “searching test” for the orchestra and had 


placed stress and strains on ... players and administration to such a degree that 
... successfully to overcome them was itself a triumph.. [This was] also proof that, 
when eight years ago a few of us gathered together as a small string orchestra in 
the belief that there was a market to be explored, we were correct.... Future plans 
include gradual organic growth - preferable to spectacular metamorphosis ...[it 
would be a] mistake to commit ... to a complete full-time orchestra too early, for 
artistic and financial reasons. 


It was certainly becoming too busy for many players in a part-time orchestra, 
and so, with encouragement from the Arts Council, the foundation began to lay 
plans for employing some full-time players. The first step was clearly to appoint 
a professional leader, and advertisements were placed in December 1965. From 
a number of applicants, one obviously stood out for his depth of experience, and 
so Louis Yffer was appointed and arrived in September 1966. 

Yffer was Austrian-born, but had long experience in London orchestras, 
latterly playing as No.3 first violin in the superb Philharmonia. He was an excellent 
player, and although John Ritchie had made the position clear in correspondence, 
to come to a fledgling part-time orchestra took a considerable leap of faith on his 
part, and needed a major adjustment also from the orchestra. It was wonderful 
for the players to have such an accomplished violinist to lead them, and long- 
term players still remember his performances 
as soloist in several of the major violin concerti 
over the following decade. Louis Yffer could often 
be moody, and at times understandably became 
irritated at the standard of some of the players. 
But he also had a wickedly dry sense of humour. 
On one occasion, coming off the stage after the 
orchestra had been struggling with some horribly 
difficult music (probably thrust upon them by an 
over-ambitious choral conductor), Lou summed 
up the piece as “too fast even to fake!” 

Louis Yffer’s first concert with the Civic 
Orchestra was on 21 September 1966 and it featured 
the members of the current (and probably the best 


Louis Yffer. 
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ever) resident quartet at the University — the Prague. The quartet were soloists 
in Martinu’s Concerto for Quartet and Orchestra, and the first violin, Bretislav 
Novotny, played Beethoven's Concerto. Of this, cFB was even more enthusiastic 
than usual: “It can, and should, be said that this performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto surpassed others that have been given here by visiting soloists and 
orchestras of high reputation.”?* 

As part of the Arts Council’s policy for the development of regional orchestras, 
sufficient money was coming in for three more permanent players to be employed, 
to make up a string quartet of principals. However, no appointments were made 
over the next year. Even without them the orchestra was active in 1966 and 1967 
in giving ‘regional’ concerts (in suburbs of Christchurch) and other concerts to 
attract new audiences. One such was given in the cavernous booking hall of the 
new Christchurch Railway Station. 

The University Great Hall was still often used for the orchestra’s smaller concerts 
because of its excellent acoustics. Members of the public who were unfamiliar 
with the Gothic layout of the university buildings did find the entrance difficult 
to locate on occasions. While young bass player Simon Tipping was negotiating 
a difficult passage in one concert, he heard the door on the stage behind him 
squeak slowly open. Turning slightly he saw an elderly couple blinking in the 
spotlights. In a hoarse stage whisper they asked: “How do we get in?” He was in 
a quandary. Should he risk the wrath of the conductor by abandoning the music 
and giving them instructions, or risk being thought rude by ignoring them? 
Taking advantage of a sudden forte he hissed: “Down the passage and turn left’, 
and to his relief they disappeared, closing the door behind them. 

It soon became apparent that there was friction between the new leader and 
conductor John Ritchie. At one rehearsal, when working on the quite difficult 
Concerto for String Orchestra by Alan Rawsthorne, this friction boiled over. John 
called a sudden unscheduled ‘tea break’; the other players retreated into the next 
room and waited while John and Louis continued their heated argument for 
several minutes. John Ritchie was due to go on sabbatical leave soon, so it was 
no surprise when a few weeks later he announced that he would retire from 
regular conducting of the Civic Orchestras after the next concert in February 
1967 — which included the infamous Rawsthorne. John Ritchie had borne the 
strain of running the orchestra for nine years, in addition to his other work at 
the university (where he had succeeded Vernon Griffiths as Professor of Music 
in 1961). After his sabbatical in England from August 1967 he returned to 
Christchurch early in 1969, and continued his contribution to the orchestra 
foundation for a number of years in advisory and administrative roles, especially 
as chairman of the executive committee. 

The year 1967 represented the end of an era for local orchestral music — that 
of the string orchestra. The greater part of the string repertoire of the last 250 
years —- from Purcell and Handel concerti grossi to the Bartok Divertimento - 
had been played, often with high proficiency. There was by then a core of players 
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(especially in the strings) who could be relied on to provide a lead and an example 
to less accomplished or experienced players, as the Civic Orchestra went on to 
tackle music requiring larger forces. 

John Ritchie deserves credit for the huge part he played in bringing about this 
rise in the standard of orchestral playing. Without his enthusiasm and acumen, 
professional music-making would have much been later in arriving. He was the 
right man at the right time for orchestral music in Christchurch. 

Regular players in the early days (besides those already mentioned) included 
violinists Clifton Cook (who was well-known to generations of schoolboys as 
the director of music at Christchurch Boys High School and later St. Andrew’s 
College), Bernard Slade, Garnet Harré, Lambert Scott and Dorothy Buchanan. 
Most of these continued to play for at least the next decade, as did Audrey Harris, 
who soon also agreed to take on the responsibilities of orchestra manager and 
librarian. Two more violinists from this period, John Boardman and David 
Williams, may still be seen sitting on stage among the violins to this day, as well 
as cellist Brian Sandle. Glennys Jarman was principal bass for several years after 
Gerald Newson left, and she was joined in 1965 by Simon Tipping. 

The principal wind players were those who formed the wind quintet mentioned 
earlier. Trevor Hutton was often accompanied by Rolf Just as second flute. The 
second oboe was sometimes (as long ago as 1965) another player with a very 
long association with the orchestra - Ian Thorpe. The two horns were usually 
Bill Turner and Barrie Cummins, and the two regular trumpets John Snelgrove 
and Stan Pheloung. Two trombone players who were long-term colleagues in the 
local dance-bands, Brian Marston and Murray Griffiths, became stalwarts for 
the next decade. Brian (besides being the Musicians’ Union secretary) was also 
was responsible for providing a lot of work for many Civic Orchestra players in 
his studio orchestra. This orchestra made many (well-paid) recordings of Brian’s 
arrangements in the NzBC studio in Gloucester Street over the next fifteen years, 
and pianist Doug Caldwell provided similar employment for a decade after that. 
Brian Barrett was the timpanist for all of this period. 
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shape in the first half of 1967, and was still planning for the future even 
though the pilot was leaving the helm. According to the minutes of the 
AGM, Gordon Connal said that: 


Pes the Christchurch Civic Orchestra Foundation was in good 


the demand for the cco had steadily increased to the stage where fully professional 
players were urgently required. A sufficient number of full-time players in the 
required instruments was now available to form the orchestra core, and the 
new leader, Mr Louis Yffer, who arrived from England in August, was looking 
forward to a busy period .... The Foundation was indebted to Qe1 Arts Council 
for its substantial grant of $17,715 for the second year of the three-year period 
promised, and also continued support from local bodies.’ 


It was still intended to appoint full-time players. Christchurch horn player Ross 
Harris was engaged, as the orchestra didn’t want to lose him. A formidable 
Dutch cellist, who had adopted the name of Regina Goudappel, turned up and 
was employed for a few months. She was a strong player (having played in the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra), but did not fit in well. She suddenly 
disappeared at the end of the year, leaving many of her personal effects with her 
landlord! 

Though the current situation was fine, there were storm clouds appearing 
on the horizon as early as April 1967. A brief item in The Press warned that “a 
fall in Golden Kiwi receipts was forcing the Arts Council ... to reconsider their 
budgets”* Amazingly, at that time the bulk of the Council’s income came from 
lottery profits — and these were a sensitive barometer of the economic state of the 
country, which was beginning a decline. 

Following John Ritchie's resignation as conductor, there was a_ brief 
interregnum during 1967. Only two local conductors were considered adequate. 
Teachers’ College lecturer Rolf Just was entrusted with taking weekly rehearsals 
until guest conductors arrived, and also with conducting a concert of popular 
string pieces in the Riccarton Town Hall. Brian Barrett, a talented young man 
who composed one of the yrso’s staple encore pieces, Slick Chick, also conducted 
occasionally.’ Barrett was put in charge of a more ambitious staged performance 
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at the end of the year. Menotti’s Christmas chamber opera Amahl and the Night 

Visitors was performed with soloists Elizabeth Hellawell and Stephen Creese in 

the Ngaio Marsh Theatre at the university’s new Student Association Building. 

The producer was Gerald Lascelles. The first half of the programme contained 

Walton’s Facade, with the Edith Sitwell poems divided among four speakers. 
The Press said of Fagade: 


It was played with such smoothness and precision [offstage] that we might 
have been listening to a recording made with all the advantages of many taped 
performances and the skilled application of editorial scissors .... We looked at 
scenes of famous pictures and abstract designs thrown upon a screen .* 


The subscription concerts in the earlier part of the season were conducted by John 
Ritchie's professorial colleagues from other centres. Peter Platt from Dunedin led the 
Civic Chamber Orchestra through Mendelssohn, Mozart (the Haffner symphony), 
Gordon Jacob (the bassoon concerto, with the NzBc’s principal, Harold Evans) and 
David Farquhar’s Ring Around the Moon Suite. Peter Godfrey from Auckland came 
in July and conducted the Chamber Orchestra in a programme which included 
Grétry, Malcolm Arnold (Sinfonietta no.2), a Mozart piano concerto (soloist Colleen 
Rae), Fauré (Pavane), and Haydn's 87th Symphony. 

The Civic Orchestra Foundation advertised in England and Australia for a 
new musical director and some “promising enquiries were received”s Then in July 
young American conductor Dobbs Franks came to the city for a concert with the 
‘augmented jrso’ (this was the last major concert when that title was used). By 
then he was living in Wellington - having married violinist Ruth Pearl - and was 
musical director of the Alex Lindsay Orchestra. Dobbs also recorded a couple of 
broadcasts for the NzBc with the Civic Chamber Orchestra. 

Dobbs was like a breath of fresh air for the orchestra — young, lively and 
an extravert, with the sort of self-confidence that could easily be taken for 
brashness. He had an ear for detail, which was needed by this young orchestra, 
and he insisted on literal adherence to what was written in the score. This should 
be, of course, the starting-point for all performance, but it has to be learned. So, 
for instance, every note had to be given its full value - even (as in Mozart’s 29th 
and 39th symphonies, which were in these programmes) when it was dubious 
stylistically. One of his most characteristic (and graphic) phrases was for the 
strings to play a particular passage ‘ironed on’ - that is, as legato as possible, with 
no gaps between notes. 

His first programme, in August 1967, included Ruth Pearl playing the Bach 
E major violin concerto, and also two very accessible twentieth-century works — 
the Five Pieces (op.44) by Hindemith, and the Concerto Grosso No.1 by Bloch, 
with Maurice Till playing the piano obbligato. Dobbs was at his best conducting 
this kind of music. 

Towards the end of the year the foundation received news that its grant from 
the Arts Council was in doubt. This was enough for Gordon Connal to say that 
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it had been decided “in view of the economic situation in New Zealand, and the 
drastic retrenchment by the QE Arts Council in its grant to the foundation, to 
seek a suitable conductor already living in New Zealand for one year only”® After 
the success of his recent concerts, it was no surprise that the conductor chosen 
was Dobbs Franks. 

He proceeded straight away, at the beginning of 1968, to choose string players 
who were both available and of a standard to play full-time. John Chisholm, 
Lambert Scott and Alan Foster (violins), Marjorie Sutton (viola), and Allan 
Chisholm and Mark Jackson (cello) were engaged. Audrey Harris continued as 
player/manager, now on a fully paid basis. A glossy brochure soon appeared, 
announcing a subscription series of four concerts by the Civic Orchestra. For the 
first time the entire series would be in the Civic Theatre, not in smaller venues. A 
major subscription drive was launched, and by the beginning of April there were 
984 subscribers. Much of the credit for such a large increase must go to Dobbs 
Franks’ public presence and gift for communication. 

About the first concert itself (Rossini, Mozart Symphony no.39, Wagner 
Siegfried Idyll, de Falla El Amor Brujo Suite), the critics were enthusiastic. The 
Star wrote, “Through an added confidence, individual players achieved standards 
at a much more expressive level. In particular, woodwind and brass were much 
more controlled.”” The Press (cFB) also acknowledged the orchestra’s previous 
history: “All who attended the concert must have felt pride in the achievement 
of our orchestra; many will have had knowledge of the high adventure and hard 
work which has gone into forming it’* The orchestra had 39 players. 

In the second concert, Dobbs played the harpsichord, with Lou Yffer (violin) 
and Trevor Hutton (flute) in a little-known concerto by Bach - a companion 
to the fifth Brandenburg. The rest of the programme was for strings only. As 
in several other years, the orchestra took advantage of the presence of a string 
quartet in residence at Canterbury University - on this occasion the young 
Alberni Quartet from the United Kingdom. They played the quartet parts in the 
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Elgar Introduction and Allegro, and also played in the Bartok Divertimento. 

In addition to the popular success of the subscription series, Dobbs and 
Chairman Gerald Lascelles pulled off an even bigger coup to expand the 
exposure of the orchestra in Christchurch. They approached a firm of Tauranga- 
based travel agents, Stars Travel, in the hope of sponsorship, and received a ready 
response from its owner, Bob Owens. Gerald Lascelles recalls the Stars Travel 
series: 


... We wanted to get out into the city. There was a momentum going then ... Stars 
Travel had just opened an office in Christchurch ... and it was thought that a link 
with a civic institution would help that. Owens was very cooperative. He agreed 
to support the concerts with a lot of money [$7,500]. There was a bit going back 
[to the company] - our artists travelled through Stars Travel. There was a lot 
of publicity at that stage, it was really the launching of the orchestra as a semi- 
professional group.° 


The Stars Travel series of six Sunday afternoon concerts was performed by the 
Civic Orchestra over the second half of 1968 and was a great popular success. 
The venue was the Majestic Theatre, at the corner of Manchester and Lichfield 
Street, which was then primarily used as a cinema. The theatre (now the New 
Life Centre), was rather cold and draughty and the acoustics were not easy 
to play in, but the orchestra came over well. Dobbs Franks pulled off another 
coup by persuading Leonard Bernstein — then at his peak of fame as composer, 
conductor and TV personality - to be named as Patron for the concert series. 
Dobbs (always quite a showman) announced this at the first concert before 
conducting Bernstein’s Candide overture. The printed programmes for each 
concert contained a photo of Lennie, with a message welcoming patrons to the 
concert. It was a simple and effective way of adding prestige and lustre to the 
orchestra. 

The actual programmes were of standard light symphonic fare, such as 
Beethoven's Fifth and Dvorak’s New World symphonies, suites, and popular 
overtures such as William Tell and Fingal’s Cave. Dobbs combined conducting 
and playing the solo part in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, and in the last concert 
Dame Ngaio Marsh narrated the story of Peter and the Wolf. As an added bonus 
for loyal patrons, the fifth concert programme was selected by a ballot of those 
attending previous concerts. The selection was Handel’s Water Music Suite, 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony, Verdi’s Grand March from Aida, Grieg’s 
Peer Gynt Suite, and Khachaturian’s Sabre Dance. The Water Music was played 
in the re-orchestration by Hamilton Harty — then standard but now hopelessly 
old-fashioned. 

The programme needed four horns, and Ross Harris persuaded cellist Tom 
Rogers to play. He had heard Rogers demonstrate the open notes on the horn 
at one of his university acoustics lectures.’? Unfortunately, Tom Rogers was 
thereafter labelled a horn player, and didn’t manage to get back to the cello 
section until two more skilled horn players arrived in 1973. 
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The Stars Travel series concluded with more Bernstein — the West Side Story 
selection. The Star (Keith Newson) wrote that this was played “with scintillating 
colour and sparkle in the brighter movements with their syncopated rhythms, 
and with feeling in the more lyrical excerpts”.”’ 

Artistically, the Civic Orchestra was progressing fast, and this progress 
was also maintained in the third and fourth subscription concerts, which had 
challenging programmes. The third concert, which featured the orchestra’s 
leader, Louis Yffer, as soloist in the Beethoven Violin Concerto, also included 
Honegger’s Fourth Symphony (not played again in Christchurch until 1999). 
The fourth concert was bigger in every sense, with 59 players. It consisted of 
Wagner's Mastersingers prelude, Dvorak’s Cello Concerto — with the excellent 
soloist Wilfred Simenauer, recently returned to New Zealand from London - 
and Shostakovich’s First Symphony. It was a heady time for the players. Dobbs 
Franks’ regime was demanding but inspiring, exciting and exotic. New repertoire 
was coming thick and fast, success was piling on success, and it felt like a new era 
in music-making. Dobbs himself fostered excellent esprit de corps, standing in 
the wings after every concert, greeting players individually, thanking them and 
congratulating them for their efforts. 

But, as so often in the orchestra's history, when the artistic side was flourishing, 
the financial situation was not nearly so rosy. In February 1968, according to 
a Press editorial, the Arts Council was warning that their income from lottery 
profits was down by $100,000. The editorial said that “at least some undertakings 
need stable and assured revenue’, and the cco was one of these.’? The orchestra 
foundation soon learnt that (despite what they had been led to believe the 
previous two years, and the encouragement they had received to appoint full- 
time players) the Arts Council grant would be cut from $18,000 to $5,000. 

There was widespread criticism of the Arts Council’s financial situation, 
and of the consequences for its client organisations. Hamish Hay (chairman 
of the Arts Festival Committee) remarked at the opening of an art exhibition 
that “it never ceased to amaze him that the continued existence of such artistic 
endeavours as the New Zealand Opera Company, the New Zealand Ballet, and 
Christchurch Civic Orchestra should have to depend on the public’s willingness 
to waste money by gambling on Golden Kiwi Lotteries”. 

The Government reacted, giving a direct grant of $100,000 to restore the 
Arts Council's level of funding, but the cco’s grant was still not restored."* It 
remained at $5,000, with the NzBc still adding $10,000 as in the previous year. 
This inconsistency from the Arts Council was serious news, and Gerald Lascelles 
soon went on the offensive in the press, with this: 


In 1965 the council’s grant to the Orchestra Foundation was $18,000; in 1966, 
$25,430; in 1967, $18,000 and now, when the year is half over, we are told that 
the 1968 grant will be $5,000 — one eighth of the loss incurred by the council in 
taking two stage productions round New Zealand in 1966, and this also in a year 
when the council’s income exceeds its 1967 income by $60,000." 
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The further outlook from the Arts Council did not seem hopeful, so the 
foundation, spearheaded by Gerald Lascelles as chairman and advised by 
Dobbs Franks, took a bold initiative in September 1968. They proposed to the 
Christchurch City Council that the orchestra should be financed by a special 
rate - like the Public Library and the Canterbury Museum. They suggested a 
special rate of .00072 cents in the dollar on the unimproved value of property, 
which would bring in $100,000 p.a. They estimated that, with other grants, the 
additional $100,000 thus raised would pay for an orchestra of 25 players, plus 
conductor and administration. The rate would be between that which supported 
the Library (.0012 cents in the dollar, yielding $178,000) and that which supported 
the Museum (.000295 cents, yielding $40,000). 

A petition in support of this proposal was launched immediately, and attracted 
good support. By the end of November it had signatures from 9,124 people living 
in greater Christchurch. It was apparently one of the largest petitions in the city’s 
history, but the force was weakened somewhat by the fact that only 3,785 (or 
41%) of the signatories were ratepayers to the Christchurch City Council. This 
reflected the vast growth of the city outside the original boundaries. 

Though some suburbs were located in the then Paparua and Heathcote 
Counties, the biggest proportion of those living within the urban area but 
outside the ‘city’ were in the northern and north-western suburbs. These were 
contained in Waimairi County, which was growing rapidly, and becoming close 
in population to the city itself. Its council in particular resolutely resisted being 
incorporated into the city, and continued to do so until forced to by the Local 
Body reforms of the late 1980s. Waimairi County had their own services and 
even their own public library system, and were thus unlikely to join in at that 
stage to make any meaningful contribution to the orchestra. So the petition had 
to be addressed to the city council only. 

Detailed submissions were presented by Gerald Lascelles to the city council.'® 
In them it was argued that in eight years the Civic Orchestra foundation had 
established a record for sustained development and for 
sound management. Inthelastyear, withtheemployment 
of nine full-time players and a professional conductor, 
both the playing standard and the workload had built 
up to the stage where there needed to be, initially, a full- 
time cadre of 26 players. It was predicted that workload 
and audience support would rise thereafter so that the 
number of full-timers could increase in stages to 37 by 
the fifth year. Between September and December, when 
it was actually presented, the petition aroused much 
controversy. Among the public there were naturally 
those who objected to further impositions on the 
rates, such as the writer of this letter to a Christchurch 
newspaper: 


Gerald Lascelles. 
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I wish to protest strongly against the move that is being made to compel 
ratepayers to support an orchestra, for the benefit of those who like this kind of 
entertainment, but who cannot get enough of their own kind to support it. It is 
on quite a different plane to a museum, to which the majority of people willingly 
subscribe and which they use ...*” 


Other letters came out in favour of the proposal, as did most well-known 
musicians in the city. One such statement of “enthusiastic support” was signed by 
16 “leaders of music’, including all the academic staff of the music departments of 
the University and Teachers’ College, school music inspectors, choir conductors, 
and the newspaper critics.’* The Civic Music Council also lent their support to 
make it clear that “Christchurch musicians are strongly behind efforts to get 
sufficient support from the City Council”? 

However, one well-known musician - piano soloist, accompanist and teacher, 
Maurice Till - came out against the proposal: 


It has been said that public support for the orchestra has been adequately 
demonstrated by attendances at the Sunday afternoon popular concerts of light 
music. It is my experience that these same large audiences cannot be expected at 
performances given by a chamber orchestra of 25 players, and to justify full-time 
employment these musicians must rehearse daily as a body and perform without 
the addition of extra players. I am doubtful of continuing large audiences for 
eight subscription concerts, 24 lunchtime concerts and all the other appearances 
planned annually for the small orchestra.”° 
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Maurice Till had done his homework, and was able to give 
examples of the difficulties experienced by orchestras in the 
United Kingdom, despite huge workloads. These difficulties 
were greatest in those which depended to any extent on grants 
from one or more local bodies.”* These arguments were taken 
up by Maurice Till’s old school-friend, Councillor Hamish 
Hay. He thought that the foundation’s proposal was “premature 
and undesirable for ratepayers” and “he did not feel that a 
professional orchestra is justified at the present stage in our city’s 
development.” 

To this Gerald Lascelles replied that “In the development 
of any organization there comes a time when a major decision 
must be made .... We are at the cross-roads. We now either cease 
to exist or we establish a minimum full-time body of players. 
There is no middle road.”*? Editorials in both newspapers were critical both of 
the petition and of Gerald Lascelles’ remarks.** The Star chose to see them as a 
threat by the players (which was quickly denied).’5 In a statement which would be 
repeated down the decades, as the Christchurch orchestra struggled to make the 
leap from semi-professional to professional status, Gerald Lascelles explained: 


Increasing demands have now outstripped the capacity of part-time players to 
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serve the city’s orchestral needs .... The players we have cannot be expected to 
remain in Christchurch simply to shore up a half-built structure. Good orchestral 
players are in demand everywhere.” 


He warned that both players and teachers, especially at the Christchurch School 
of Instrumental Music, and the conductor, Dobbs Franks, could be lost. In a 
recent interview Gerald Lascelles thought that this opposition had been crucial 
to the failure of the petition: 


Hamish Hay and Maurice Till struck a negative note. Had they been more 
supportive, the outcome could well have been different. I know I was annoyed at 
the time. There was extensive coverage in the papers. I still think it should be on 
the rates. I’m still angry about it. We had sympathy, publicity. That was the time 
to strike, but we had this negative, cautious “not ready yet” note from Hamish 
and Maurice.” 


However, the majority on the city council decided by the end of March 1969 
against funding the orchestra from a special rate. The full-time players had been 
given notice at the beginning of the year, and some had already left by then. Gerald 
Lascelles described the orchestra as being left in a state of arrested development.”* 
John Ritchie (who was elected president in place of Gordon Connal) announced 
at the AGM: “We are in complete suspension. We will make an announcement as 
soon as possible if there will be a limited series of concerts.” 

Although not willing to fund the orchestra from a special rate, the council did 
agree to the very significant annual grant of $10,000, and the figure was hailed 
as one of the largest subsidies paid to an arts organisation by a local body in 
New Zealand at the time. But the orchestra had to pay a price for increased local 
body support.”? From 1970 the foundation's constitution was changed and the 
Board of Management enlarged. Representation from local bodies was doubled: 
two representatives from the city council were included, and two from the other 
local bodies, to encourage them to give more support to the orchestra (Waimairi 
had given $25 the previous year). In the following five years (which were to 
be crucial in the orchestra’s future), one representative from Waimairi County 
and one from Riccarton Borough sat on the foundation’s now large board of 
management. Increased political representation on the board would contribute 
directly to the crisis of 1974. 

The Qe1 Arts Council chairman, R.S.V. Simpson, had just announced a 
new policy for organisations such as the cco: instead of receiving block grants, 
they would be subsidised according to the money they could raise through 
sponsorship and subscriptions.*° 

A warning came from David Peters, the director of the Arts Council, a few 
days later: “Unless financial support comes from Christchurch sources, the 
proposed fully professional Civic Orchestra is doomed to failure”.* Though the 
Arts Council believed there should be another professional orchestra outside 
Wellington, they couldn't afford two more, in Auckland and in Christchurch. “By 
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the sheer size of its population and its rate of growth, Auckland would seem to 
offer the greater potential for rapid orchestral growth.” They were also considering 
the possibility that the Auckland orchestra should do all the country’s opera and 
ballet work. John Ritchie thought this idea (which re-surfaced at intervals for 
decades) was “unworkable”*, and indeed it never eventuated. The bad news, 
from Christchurch’s point of view, was that from then on the development of the 
Auckland Symphonia was always the Arts Council's first target. 

The full-time orchestra proposal had came to naught, and several of the 
players drifted away as they found employment elsewhere. Dobbs Franks also 
left to become the conductor of Australian Opera. By July the foundation did 
have some income - $10,000 from the city council, with matching grants from 
the Arts Council and NzBc. This was enough to complete a shortened series of 
three subscription concerts and two Sunday popular concerts by the end of the 
year. 

Conductors had to be found, and it was fortunate that Juan Matteucci was 
available to take two of the three subscription concerts. Matteucci was Italian- 
born but had spent much of his life in Chile, before becoming principal conductor 
of the NzBc Symphony Orchestra in 1964. He had just left the NzBcso to become 
conductor of the Symphonia of Auckland, and was able come to Christchurch as 
principal guest conductor for the next four seasons. 

In August 1969 47 players under Matteucci undertook a Beethoven concert 
which included their first attempt at the Eroica Symphony (with an imported first 
horn from Wellington, and without several other players, including the Chisholm 
twins). The concert also marked the first appearance at a cco concert of 16-year- 
old Timaru schoolboy Michael Houstoun, in the Second Piano Concerto. 

John Ritchie's friend Alex Lindsay, well-known in New Zealand for many roles, 
and at that stage enjoying the new title of concertmaster of the Nzso, came in 
October to conduct what was (surprisingly) his only concert with a Christchurch 
orchestra. He chose repertoire for chamber orchestra which blended the familiar 
(a Handel concerto grosso, and Haydn’s London Symphony) with less familiar 
works (Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin and Stravinsky’s Danses Concertantes). 
A clarinet and a bassoon player had to be imported from the NzBcso, as Michael 
Shorter, university professor in philosophy, had ceased playing as first clarinet. 

Juan Matteucci returned for the last subscription concert, with David James 
performing Tchaikovsky’s First Piano Concerto. It is interesting to remember that 
even warhorses like this had previously only been performed in Christchurch 
by the Nzso. Prokofiev’s Seventh Symphony was also on the programme. 
Although a popular work with audiences, it was to be played only once more 
by the orchestra, in 1974. In the second of two popular concerts, conducted 
by John Ritchie, songs by popular singer Yolande Gibson were included, as an 
experiment. As an early essay in ‘cross-culture’ they were not a success, through 
no fault of Ms Gibson - her music and manner did not go down at that time with 
audiences expecting ‘classical’ music. But The Press critic liked the rest of the 
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light programme, and thought “the woodwind players’ balance, quality of tone, 
and liveliness of expression, and the warm tone of the strings giving an attractive 
sheen to the performance were all most pleasant”.** However he thought the 
curtains muffled the sound in the Majestic Theatre. The orchestra management 
appear to have agreed; although all concerts in 1969 had been at the Majestic, in 
1970 they were to be back in the Civic Theatre. 

Gerald Lascelles continued to work hard for much of the year, seeking finance 
to run a full-time chamber orchestra, saying (prophetically) that “you can’t muck 
around with eight or nine players”.** He also criticised a North Island bias in the 
Arts Council: “Out of 43 members of committees, only four are from the South 
Island”.s 

In 1970 most of the other ‘urbar local bodies around Christchurch did give 
increased grants, but these were not close to matching (per head of population) 
the City’s $10,000. Nevertheless, all these grants were significant, as they qualified 
for ‘dollar-for-dollar’ subsidies from the NzBc and also the Arts Council. 

With an increased budget, concerts in 1970 were more frequent than those 
in the preceding year. There were six subscription concerts and four Music 70 
concerts, using the players then available. These did not include a good first 
horn, as Ross Harris had left to study at Victoria University, and so players were 
imported. For the most important concerts in the next two seasons, it was usually 
the obliging and affable Frank Grove who came from Auckland. 

Many concerts were also played by smaller forces, and the heavy brass had a 
lean time on the whole. Dobbs Franks came back for the first ‘light’ concert only, 
and KRN praised the results. “The playing of the orchestra had plenty of punch, 
the firm, clean sound being heard to good effect in the [Civic] Theatre. The 
players responded splendidly to Mr Franks’ dynamic personality to give satisfying 
interpretations of the three works presented.”*° These included one of Dobbs’ 
tours de force - conducting and playing the formidable solo part in Gershwin’s 
Piano Concerto in F. The other main work was Mendelssohn's Symphony no.5 
(Reformation), and cFB, after noting there was not a large audience, wrote: “This 
programme was not particularly well-designed to capture either the person who 
likes his music light and well-known, or the man looking for serious music of 
intellectual and imaginative challenge”.”’ In other words, those who choose music 
for a ‘lighter’ programme have to tread a delicate path between the two extremes 
of triteness and weightiness. 

There were bigger works too, and young players to be nursed through solo 
parts. Juan Matteucci was very gentle and patient with a young first bassoon player, 
Susan Hocken, who was left in the hot seat when the usual principal withdrew. 
The solo in the Waltz in Tchaikovsky’s fifth symphony, with its wide leaps, is 
notorious, and it took all of his charm and encouragement for her to negotiate it 
successfully. Likewise in Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, a teenage clarinettist from 
the Youth Orchestra, Keith Spragg, was encouraged to show his talent — and he 
did. For the next few years, the clarinet problem had been solved. 
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Juan Matteucci. 


Matteucci’s Latin temperament sometimes led to 
fireworks in rehearsal, and his fractured English could 
be a barrier to real communication, but his charm and 
encouragement could overcome many difficulties. The 
orchestra undertook a number of school concerts under 
his direction, and others had to be found to ‘front’ these 
because of the language problem. Nevertheless, Matteucci 
always found an opportunity to make his own irreverent 
and impenetrable contribution, which never failed to 
amuse the school audience. For some reason school 
concerts were given at the awful hour of 8.30 a.m., and in winter the school halls 
were only a few degrees above freezing point. Players had to resort to fingerless 
gloves and extra underwear to survive. 

Matteucci was a modernist, too, and there were a number of works from the 
1920s to the 1960s in the year’s programmes. These ranged from Stravinsky’s 
Pulcinella Suite and Hindemith’s Four Temperaments to contemporary Australians 
Nigel Butterly’s Refractions and Peter Sculthorpe’s Sun Music No.1. Three pieces 
from Estancia by Argentine composer Ginastera were understandably popular. 
One of the year’s most memorable performances was a moving account of 
Lutoslowski’s Funeral Music for strings divided into many parts. Even Sibelius’s 
violin concerto would have been known to Christchurch audiences at that time 
only from a couple of recordings. Louis Yffer’s performance of it was probably 
the high point in his years in Christchurch. 

In a noteworthy political decision, the Qe1 Arts Council stated clearly for the 
first time in 1970 that they planned to create the second professional orchestra 
in New Zealand, in Auckland. They were, however, being frustrated in this 
because the Council’s policy was to give grants as subsidies to match local body 
grants, and the Auckland City Council wasn't playing ball. Both the Arts Council 
and the NZ Broadcasting Corporation had $40,000 to give as subsidies, but all 
the Auckland City Council had contributed by April was $2,000.”* As late as 
September, the chairman of the Arts Council, Fred Turnovsky, was threatening 
to give this money to Christchurch if the Auckland community couldn't raise 
their share. Gerald Lascelles wasn't naive enough to think that this would 
actually happen, but it gave him another opportunity to say that professional 
orchestras should be developed in Auckland and Christchurch simultaneously.*° 
It was Auckland which did eventually get the nod — but not for five more years. 
Meanwhile the Arts Council must have noted that Christchurch was providing 
the lead in local body support. 

The Waimairi County Council took an initiative in March 1971, calling a 
meeting of local body leaders to consider grants for cultural purposes. The 
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Christchurch Civic Orchestra was one of the organisations favoured for 
increased grants, and as a consequence Waimairi stated in May that they would 
give $4,340 — a figure well up from the previous year ($1,000). 

At the orchestras AGM in April, John Ritchie — president and co-founder - 
described the first ten years of the Civic Orchestra foundation as “colourful” This 
epithet could equally be used to describe the orchestra’s fortunes over the next 
decade - with another cycle of optimism and disappointment. 

As in the previous year, there had been 43 performances, including ten 
broadcasts (more than the usual five or six required in return for the NzBc’s 
grants). These were still generally recorded separately from concerts, often in the 
Civic Theatre, and usually were of works played in the public concerts. There is 
a record of only one of these broadcasts — of a small group directed by Thomas 
Rogers playing Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto no.3. Unusually for those days, 
there was just one player per part. The Listener's critic wrote that this was “an 
enjoyable performance .... The conductor obtained good rhythms and made the 
differences of texture stand out much more clearly than normally.’ 

It was also announced at the acm that the board planned 
to employ a full-time administrator, and indeed a few days 
later advertisements appeared in local and some national 
newspapers for this position. Local businessman Winston 
Sharp was chosen from a number of applicants. Winston was 
a well-known baritone singer, and had appeared as such in 
an early 1960 concert given by the Ritchie String Orchestra. 
After his appointment Winston was known as ‘manager’ 
rather than administrator, and there was no job description. 
As a former company director, he expected that he would 
manage the orchestra, but the expectations of the board were 
different, as time would tell. Winston had to deal with a board 
of management that had been enlarged considerably in the 
1970 reorganisation. In particular, it now included three players’ representatives, 
as well as the leader - a group which together was the same size (four) as the 
enlarged group of representatives from the local bodies. However, for the next 
year or more all seemed to be well. Winston did a good job behind the scenes, 
aided by Garnet Harré as librarian. 

There were five subscription concerts in 1971, with three Sunday afternoon 
pops concerts sandwiched into the winter months, when evening audiences 
were smaller. Most of the concerts were again conducted by Juan Matteucci; the 
programmes were generally a little more conservative, with the least familiar 
being the Bartok Divertimento, Khachaturian piano concerto (soloist, Richard 
Mapp) and Mahler’s Kindertotenlieder (the first Mahler work given in a cco 
programme). Critics were sometimes enthusiastic, and sometimes not, for the 
Matteucci concerts. A Brahms concert (the Second Symphony, and the Double 
Concerto with Ladislav Jasek and Wilfred Simenauer) was praised by KRN as “one 
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of the finest concerts Mr Matteucci has conducted with the Civic Orchestra”.* On 
the other hand, the same critic thought that in the previous subscription concert 
(with the Mahler, Lilburn Aotearoa Overture, Schubert's Unfinished Symphony 
and Dvorak’s Eighth Symphony) too much of the playing was tentative, with 
untidiness and anticipation of the beat.” 

A mid-year pops concert under Matteucci broke new ground and was well 
ahead of its time by including The Chapta, a well-known Christchurch pop group 
of the time. The orchestra accompanied The Chapta in seven of their songs, with 
arrangements made by young local composer and violinist Dorothy Buchanan. 

Two concerts conducted by Filipino musician Redentor Romero were highly 
successful. In a pops concert, Romero also showed his versatility by performing 
as violin soloist in Saint-Saens’ Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso, with John Ritchie conducting. 
A subscription concert, which included the 
Khatchaturian Piano Concerto and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony (all the better for repetition!) was very 
well received. KRN was moved to say that it “could be 
the finest concert [the cco] has ever given’, and that 
“Redentor Romero should be brought back every so 
often to give the CO a shot in the arm.’*? However, 
he never reappeared. Romero liked the ladies, and 
showed interest in several of them. One young lady 
had the job of collecting Romero for a rehearsal. She 
arrived early; when he invited her up to his room, 
she said firmly that she would wait downstairs in the 


Redentor Romero. lobby! 


At the end of the year there was good news for 
the Arts Council. Its chairman (W.N. Sheat) announced that the Council would 
receive a big increase in funding from the government (from $485,000 to 
$760,000 — some 57%), with smaller increases promised for the following two 
years.** The ccor hoped for a slice of that cake! 

An apparently unimportant step was taken in 1972 - to invite the new Mayor 
of Christchurch, Neville Pickering, to become Patron of the orchestra. This was 
obviously intended merely as a politically expedient move for a civic orchestra 
that received money from the city council. Pickering was not known for an 
interest in music. In another public relations exercise, his wife was one of the 
‘celebrities’ invited to play one of the toy instruments in the Toy Symphony then 
attributed to Haydn, in a pops concert in April 1972. For some reason, Pickering’s 
enthusiasm for the orchestra was kindled — but such intense interest by a local 
politician was a two-edged sword, as later events would prove. 

On the one hand Neville Pickering was a go-getter who had done the almost 
unheard-of: defeating the incumbent Mayor (Ron Guthrey). Almost invariably, 
Christchurch mayors stay in office and then retire when they feel they have 
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had enough, but in late 1971 Ron Guthrey, after only one term, lost to Neville 
Pickering, following a bitter battle. It was fought mostly on one issue - the 
diversion of a road across Hagley Park —- which aroused intense feelings in the 
hearts of Christchurch citizens. On the other hand Pickering’s character was 
one which soon made enemies. During the debate on another ‘hot’ issue — the 
financing of facilities for the 1974 Commonwealth Games - Councillor Helen 
Garrett accused Mr Pickering of “making a series of dictatorial, high-handed, 
insulting and obstinate statements”.*® 

Councillor Hamish Hay, who in his turn was to unseat Neville Pickering in 
1974, and admittedly was not unbiased, characterised him thus: 


Unfortunately for him, the power which he acquired as mayor seemed to go to his 
head and his rather arrogant style tended to upset and antagonise many people .... 
He displayed this style in council debates ... the general atmosphere within the 
council chamber was not harmonious, as the public was all too well aware."° 


Neville Pickering’s relationship with the Christchurch Civic Orchestra Foundation 
was one which would eventually bring both of them to grief. 

The orchestra would soon need extra support from the Christchurch City 
Council. The chair of the financially-strapped New Zealand Broadcasting 
Corporation announced early in 1972 that after that year the corporation would 
cease to be part of the ‘three-way split’ for financing regional orchestras.*” He 
justified the change by saying that these orchestras had reached “the stage where 
their reputations were established and local authorities and the public can be 
expected to stand behind them”. The Arts Council, despite having received nearly 
60 per cent more from the government than in the previous year, was quick 
to say that they had no extra cash available to make up the shortfall, and that 
orchestras “should intensify their efforts to increase support from local bodies 
and business concerns”.* 

A little of this shortfall would still be made up by the nzBc’s purchase of 
programmes recorded by the cco. They usually paid for about five programmes 
per year, bringing in about $5,000, but as these were studio recordings (live 
broadcasts were rare in those days), about $2,000 of this went straight to the 
orchestra and conductor. One of these recording sessions indicated some poor 
‘quality control’ by the NzBc at that time. A recording of a Haydn Symphony 
under Matteucci was undertaken in the old Multiple Sclerosis Hall in St. Asaph 
Street, and the ‘recording booth’ was a small kitchen. When recording began, 
Matteucci stopped after a minute. Without saying a word, he went over to the 
kitchen, spoke to the engineers, came back and started again. According to a 
player who heard it when the symphony was later broadcast, it included the false 
start, the sound of “Matt’s’ footsteps coming and going, and then the complete 
symphony!*? 

To help make up the shortfall in income, the Civic Orchestra Foundation 
went about increasing its subscribers to fill the nearly completed new Town Hall. 
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Winston Sharp was also able to use his business contacts and acumen to find 
some sponsors. The 1972 pops concerts found a sponsor in the whiskey distillery 
Seagrams, while one of the new supermarket chains and some smaller firms 
supported some of the subscription concerts. 

The actual standard achieved in the concerts fluctuated widely, depending 
partly on whether or not the conductor was a good orchestra trainer. In their 
May Proms concert under Verdon Williams from West Australia: 


Individual sections of the orchestra showed thorough rehearsal. Attack in the 
brass section was alert and decisive, the strings were cohesive and tidy, and the 
woodwinds produced some superbly articulated playing, particularly in the flute 
and clarinet sections.*° 


On the other hand, in a pops concert under choral conductor Robert Field- 
Dodgson, the precision and discipline were apparently absent: 


Mediocre playing occurred in too many places. Untidy passages were evident 
notably in the violins, while on occasions various sections of the orchestra got 
out of alignment. If the players knew their music well enough, they should be able 
to keep with the conductor." 


In the subscription concerts under Juan Matteucci, a more uniform standard 
of performance was reached. Both pops and subscription series included the 
usual symphonic fare — but Dvorak’s Seventh Symphony was a first for this 
young orchestra. There were some novelties. A suite for bagpipes and orchestra 
arranged by Dorothy Buchanan featured notable local piper William Boyle. A 
Divertimento for bassoon and orchestra by Canadian composer John Weinzweig 
was played by visiting virtuoso George Zukerman, and the Bartok Viola 
Concerto (in the published reconstruction by Tibor Serly), by young local player 
and orchestra member Brian Shillito. (Also in the orchestra’s viola section at the 
time was also young Donald Maurice, who was to become a world expert on 
the Bartok viola concerto. He recalled later that as the orchestra rehearsed this 
version of the unfinished work, Matteucci shook his head at certain passages. 
Later, when preparing a new edition of the work, Maurice realised that the 
conductor had instinctively recognised the sections of the work which were of 
dubious authenticity.) 

The new Christchurch Town Hall complex was opened in September 1972 
after thirty years of controversy, discussion and planning. The days of the old 
Civic Theatre in Manchester Street were then over as a concert venue, though 
the orchestra continued to use it for rehearsals for a short time. For a while the 
orchestra and other musical groups made use of odd rooms (such as the old ticket 
office) for office space, but eventually the city council decided to pull it down, 
and sell off the adjacent Civic Chambers. The theatre had been the main concert 
venue in Christchurch for decades, but its limitations were many. The greatest 
of these were the limited audience capacity (under 1,200), and the limited stage 
size — barely enough for a full symphony orchestra, let alone a large choir as well! 
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The acoustics were dry for orchestral purposes but excellent for chamber music, 
although there was an occasion when the illustrious Amadeus Quartet had to 
stop playing a Mozart quartet until the banging from the central heating system 
in the walls ceased. 

The Town Hall complex not only provided a concert hall twice the size — with 
good off-stage facilities too — but also a smaller hall, the James Hay Theatre, about 
the same capacity as the Civic Theatre, and with similar acoustic properties. The 
auditorium itself was hard to play in at first, owing to the lack of reflecting surfaces 
close to the players. After complaints (mainly from members of the Nzso), this 
was remedied a few years later by providing a suspended structure above the 
players. The structure had the additional benefit of improving the lighting for 
performers. 

The orchestra, along with many other Christchurch musical organisations, 
took part in one of the opening concerts on 30 Sept 1972, but it was a nervous 
orchestra led by a nervous John Ritchie (who had done little conducting for five 
years), and Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was not a good choice in the unfamiliar 
and large auditorium. 

Juan Matteucci had indicated to the board in January that with his heavy 
commitment in Auckland he didn't wish to continue as principal guest conductor 
after 1972. For a few months John Ritchie stood in as advisory musical director, 
but the board soon decided that it was time to have some musical leadership 
in, and to appoint a resident musical director. Advertisements were therefore 
placed in England, Australia and New Zealand, and there were a considerable 
number of replies. A subcommittee was set up to consider the applicants. They 
short-listed four - Dobbs Franks, Verdon Williams (Australia), Bryden Thomson 
(United Kingdom) and Vanco Cavdarski, a Yugoslav then conducting opera 
and asc orchestras in Australia. It is interesting to speculate what would have 
happened if Bryden Thomson - who was later to become very well-known in the 
United Kingdom - had been appointed. 

The board appointed Vanco Cavdarski in June 1972, subject to satisfactory 
financial arrangements being made.*? He was then aged 42, and probably had 
the most varied qualifications and the greatest experience. Cavdarski was invited 
over in July, met the full board and had a sort of audition when the orchestra 
was called together at short notice to rehearse part of the Eroica Symphony 
with him. He was offered a salary of $10,000, which included $1,000 that the 
Christchurch School of Instrumental Music would pay him to conduct their 
youth orchestra.*3 
_ All was virtually settled before he came to Christchurch and conducted an 
extra’ trial concert on 28 October of Mozart and Schubert (Fifth Symphony). Of 
is the Star said, “ Mr Cavdarski can be assured that he has made an auspicious 
start to his appointment”.* 

The board met the following day to ratify a couple of changes in Vanco 
Caydarski’s contract, and to welcome him. The mayor said it was a red-letter day, 
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with the foundation taking a bold step forward. He would be behind the venture 
and give it all possible support. It was resolved that Cavdarski and Pickering 
would visit Wellington to have discussions with the Arts Council and with NzBc 
officers.°° 

On 4 November Juan Matteucci conducted his last contracted concert, with 
standard Romantic fare including Dvorak’s symphony From the New World. cr 
gave him due acknowledgement for his contribution to the orchestra: 


He brought to interpretations here a Latin warmth and romanticism. He taught 
his orchestras well, inspiring each player to contribute fully to well-defined 
ensembles, and kept the welfare of each individual as much to the fore as he did 
that of his orchestras. His advice has always been helpful and his readiness to 
cooperate has been much appreciated by his colleagues.*° 
The same day, a long article by Morag Maclennan-Jones appeared in The Press, 
headed “Christchurch in need of full-time orchestra’s’ This recapitulated the 
Orchestra foundation's previous plans for a full-time orchestra of 26 players, 
rising to 45: “Fewer than this number ... would be a liability since it could not be 
used as an entity”. Louis Yffer was quoted as thinking even 26 players “a useless 
number’, and Vanco Cavdarski was quoted as believing that “Christchurch will 
have a fully professional orchestra by the end of 1974. The city of Christchurch 
deserves and must have a full-time orchestra.” He added (significantly) “it must 
have a professional attitude and professional organization” 

Within another few days all the apparent harmony disappeared. There were 
various causes, and among them was the size and constitution of the board. It 
had some 20 members, and there was always the risk of splitting of the different 
blocs: subscribers (four members), orchestra (three players plus the leader), 
choirs (2), local bodies (4) and the others - the board officers (mostly business- 
orientated, including the manager, Winston Sharp). This is what happened on 9 
November, when trouble erupted between Winston Sharp and members of the 
board. Winston Sharp was dismissed, and John Ritchie and Athol Mann (both 
founder members of the foundation) resigned in sympathy, to be followed by 
board member Clifton Cook and honorary vice-president Vernon Griffiths. 

At the heart of the trouble was the relationship between Winston and the 
board. As he said later, “[It was] pretty simple really. As manager I expected to 
be the boss, but everyone was telling me what to do, rather than the other way 
round.”s* He wasn't happy with the appointment of Vanco Cavdarski, considering 
it too expensive for that time. His annual report (required by the Arts Council) 
seems to have been the last straw for a section of the board. “In it I said quite 
a lot of home truths about the position of the orchestra at that stage, and I said 
that I thought that they were overstepping themselves, trying to go too far too 
fast, and that they should for the time being put the brakes on.” The report also 
criticised how much Louis Yffer was being paid. According to John Ritchie, “Lou 
and Winston were like red rags to bulls. Neither could see any good in the other”, 
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Yffer was certainly a difficult character and far from diplomatic, but on the other 
hand, to quote John Ritchie again, “[Winston Sharp] displayed an inability to 
have people onside with him, that disappointed me. I felt he could have done 
better in that.” 

The conflict - from his and Sharp’s viewpoint, between one section of the 
board which was idealistic, and the more pragmatic businessmen - was described 
by Athol Mann, as he reflected on his own resignation: 


I became increasingly alarmed at the trend of the discussion round the board 
table. That mirrored talk among the players. The triggering point for me was 
when somebody at the table said “let’s not worry about budgets and things like 
that, we've got to have vision”. I can remember those exact words and I thought 
“Tm extricating myself from this, because I can see what's going to happen” ... I 
wasnt going to put myself in the position of taking responsibility for decisions 
which were not soundly based financially, whatever might have been said about 
them in other terms.°? 


After this turmoil had subsided, 1973 proceeded more peacefully. The remaining 
members of the board soon appointed a new secretary-manager, Evan Williams, 
from twelve applicants. He was an accountant who had held various positions in 
Christchurch and had been assisting with the organisation of the Commonwealth 
Games, to be staged in Christchurch the following year. He was an able 
administrator and used to handling people, but his lack of musical knowledge 
must have been a handicap at times. He and the new president, businessman 
James Collins (elected at the AGM on 22 March), set about restructuring the board. 
They appointed three subcommittees, for music, finance and promotion, which 
reported back to the regular board meetings. This system, which made use of the 
different skills and strengths of the board members, worked well for a while.®° 

In March the Arts Council visited Christchurch, and the Civic Orchestra 
Foundation was invited to present its plans. The retiring president, Gordon 
Connal, began with a review of the failure of previous plans for a full-time cadre 
rising to 26 players, and acknowledging that these may have been premature 
and “too expensive for local bodies, who had not been attuned to orchestral 
requirements, to embrace’, especially after the Arts Council had slashed its 
grants.°" 

The arrival of Vanco Cavdarski would lead to an increased number of concerts 
in 1973 and even more in 1974. Finance was urgently needed to compensate for 
lost income from the NzBc, and in addition to obtain some principal players - 
particularly bassoon, horn and double bass. “We have advertised for these but 
without success, and it may be expensive to obtain them. At the moment, we 
have the added expense of air fares and accommodation for bringing such 
players to Christchurch as required.” He therefore concluded that the “time 
seems propitious to have a full-time orchestra ... and with increased support 
locally ... the goal seems attainable”. He put forward a fresh plan to have 26 to 
32 full-time players. 
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Vanco Cavdarski conducting a concert in 1973. 
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Vanco Cavdarski returned to the scene in April 1973, taking up residence 
in St Albans on 1 June. He was soon busy rehearsing and conducting, and 
before the end of the year he had conducted five subscription and three ‘pops’ 
concerts. Cavdarski was a short stocky man, with a mass of curly black hair, 
and his beat was large and unpretentious. He was intense and emotional, and all 
rehearsals were run at full pressure. Although he had been working in English- 
speaking countries for years, Vanco’s English wasn't his strongest point. When 
he was addressing the flutes, in his Macedonian accent it came out as “flirts”. 
More amusing than this, though, was when he asked a wind player to play more 
prominently for a few bars, what he actually said was “When it comes to Letter 
B, expose yourself”. The whole orchestra tried hard to look down at their feet and 
hide their laughter, while Cavdarski looked puzzled. It wasn’t until much later 
that a player who had got to know him well was able to explain his gaffe to him! 

Cavdarski gained the reputation in later years of choosing only the Romantic 
repertoire. However, in the 1973 programmes, he showed that he was comfortable 
with twentieth-century works. Each of the concerts except two (one where Elgar’s 
Enigma Variations just failed to qualify - and the other all Brahms) included 
works from that century. In one concert all items except the first were from the 
twentieth century — and The Four Elements by Australian Nigel Butterly was only 
a year old! On the other hand, a Mozart flute concerto (with soloist Anthony 
Ferner, who had just won the concerto competition) was the only eighteenth- 
century work played that year. 

The subscription concert on 22 September (two days after a concert in the 
same hall by the famous Cleveland Orchestra under Eric Leinsdorf!) marked the 
first appearance of a young horn player, Peter Laurence, whom the orchestra had 
recruited from England. He was soon on a retainer salary as principal horn. It 
was also the last appearance of viola-player Donald Maurice before he departed 
to study in England. 

The long-awaited report by John Hopkins on the development of regional 
orchestras was published at the end of June 1973. He had been asked by the Arts 
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ouncil in the latter part of 1972 to give expert advice on what was becoming 
a major issue — the increasing demands for professional status from orchestras 
outside Wellington. These demands were coming most stridently from Auckland 
but also from the other major centres, particularly Christchurch. As former 
conductor of the National Orchestra from 1957 to 1963, and since then resident 
in Australia as Federal Director of Music for the asc, he had authority and 
previous knowledge of the NZ orchestral scene. 

_ The report was far-reaching. John Hopkins’ 
recommendations for raising playing standards in 
regional centres went into matters of education and 
leaching, youth orchestras and cadetships, as well 
s the orchestras themselves. The proposals for the 
evelopment of the Auckland Symphonia were naturally 
y far the most lengthy and detailed. He criticised the 
ack of overall planning by its management for the big 
tep of ‘going full-time’ and the lack of costings for the 
ans they did have. He also considered that many of 
e existing players were not quite as keen on becoming 
ull-time as the management. In outline, John Hopkins 
uggested a full-time “Little Symphonia’ of (initially) 32 
ayers, to be paid for primarily by the NzBc. John Hopkins. 

Hopkins had visited Christchurch for one day in 

lovember 1972, and talked to some of the board just 

fter a number of its most experienced members had resigned. He also consulted 
he University, the cs1M, the two choirs, and the orchestra's players’ committee. 
le detected from this committee that, as in Auckland, he doubted “whether 
yany of the present players really wanted to have full-time employment within 
Civic Orchestra in Christchurch”. After the debacle of the sacking of previous 
ore’ players less than four years previously, those interviewed may well have 
een cautious about committing themselves. 

Hopkins considered that the management and fundraising ability of the cco 
eeded to be strengthened, in order to create the framework for a full-time body 
players. In the meantime, he saw an urgent need “to establish a small group of 
ne players on a permanent basis’, but he was most concerned that they should 
ein the city firstly as teachers, and then “play in the cco as required — this need 
ot be at every rehearsal, nor indeed, at every performance”. He went on: 


The following players are essential for future growth, particularly in view of the 
critical shortage of instrumental teachers in Christchurch and Dunedin: a string 
quartet; a wind quintet (flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn); plus one double 
bass, one brass teacher and one percussion teacher (twelve in all). 


e twelve full-time players would divide their time between playing in the 
chestra, tutoring sections of the cco and Christchurch Youth Orchestra, 
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teaching at the University, giving demonstrations at schools, playing chamber 
music — and, for good measure, performing the same tasks for three or four 
days a month in Dunedin. Finally, and significantly, he recommended that 
these musicians be given “a degree of occupational security comparable to the 
community in which they work”. 

This security was something the general public, the Arts Council and other 
funding bodies had been unable to provide previously in Christchurch (as has 
been seen), and failed to provide in the coming years. The QEII Arts Council soon 
produced a plan on the basis of this report, releasing it on 26 October 1973.° In 
the main it followed John Hopkins’ proposals. In relation to Auckland, though, 
the model of an orchestra primarily supported by broadcasting (which had been 
so valuable in scattered regional centres in the UK and Australia) was not taken 
up. Indeed, the decision a couple of years previously for the NzBc to withdraw 
from the ‘three-way split’ in financing regional orchestras seems to have already 
closed the door to this possibility. 

As far as Auckland and Christchurch were concerned, the principle of having 
full-time players was accepted - initially 30 for Auckland (enough for a chamber 
orchestra — but with no promise of any more players in later years), and twelve 
for Christchurch. To that end, the Council would provide 55 per cent of salaries 
for these full-time players and for the conductor and the manager, and 55 per 
cent of the costs of provincial touring, leaving the rest to be found from other 
sources. This was actually a higher proportion than the 33 per cent suggested 
by John Hopkins. For 1974-75 the Arts Council's contribution to Christchurch 
would be $54,108. The idea of involving Dunedin was dropped. 

The Civic Orchestra’s carefully prepared proposals for 25 to 32 full-time 
players were dismissed with: “the Council does not consider that the level of 
work in the city or region at this stage can sustain even a chamber orchestra on 
a full-time basis”. This was not a new view, having been expressed by Hamish 
Hay and Maurice Till in 1968, at the time of the petition. It was, however, a 
disappointment at a time of great optimism in the orchestra foundation. 

It is significant that the Arts Council did not take up one of the main points 
of the Hopkins report - the teaching element and introduction of training 
programmes for young players. This may have been because it would have 
taken too much discussion and negotiation with national and local educational 
organisations. As a result, the actual (non-orchestral) duties of the twelve players 
were left rather vague. 

A few days before this report appeared in October 1973, the Riccarton 
representative on the cco’s board, Peter O’Meeghan, had taken the opportunity 
of a meeting of the mayor and chairmen of the other local bodies, to go ‘cap in 
hand’ to them on the orchestra's behalf. In an impassioned speech, he pleaded for 
more support, mentioning the expected financing of the twelve full-time players 
by the Arts Council, and emphasising the support of Mayor Neville Pickering — 
who had “recently accepted the presidentship following the retirement of James 
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Collins for business reasons”. Peter 
O’Meeghan’s speech concluded with 
fulsome praise of the value of having 
Vanco Cavdarski, ending with “We 
have in Christchurch a Musical 
Director who can achieve these aims 
for us in the person of Mr Vanco 
Cavdarski ... LONG MAY HE STAY 
WITH us’. 

But behind the scenes, secretary- 
manager Evan Williams was not 
happy. Like Winston Sharp, he felt he 
wasnt allowed to manage anything, 
and his attempts to achieve results (for example by restructuring) were impeded 
by members of the board who “had their own agendas” or were resistant to 
necessary change. He also thought that the board was too large and had too 
many interest groups. However, (unlike Winston) Evan wasn't strongly in favour 
of financial frugality, and he supported the players: 


Vanco Cavdarski. 


My view was that the administration had to provide funding, and money should 
be available for the players and conductor as suggested. The musicians didn’t need 
help, except in funding. I believed they should be on the Board.*s 


Evan Williams sent a letter of resignation in December 1973, anda subcommittee 
was appointed immediately to look at the task of finding a replacement.®° 

There had also been some people in the community who were not happy with 
the direction that the orchestra was taking. Two anonymous articles appeared 
in the Papanui Herald during August and September 1973. These took a stance 
which was strongly in favour of Winston Sharp, and complained about the cost of 
the orchestra (and in particular of Cavdarski’s salary) to ratepayers. At the time 
these articles in a local paper seemed unimportant, but it is clear that the issues 
raised at the time of Sharp’s resignation had still not been resolved completely. 

In particular, the discrepancy between the money received by the conductor 
and that received by the players (except the leader, Lou Yffer) could potentially 
cause resentment. Most players accepted this discrepancy as being in the nature 
of supply and demand. Vanco was popular with them, and if that level of payment 
was needed to attract and retain him as their conductor, so be it. As part-timers 
they were quite used to existing on very little money from orchestral playing. 
Nevertheless, there must have been some players who thought otherwise, as one 
of the Herald articles cited a spokesman of the Musician’s Union among the critics 
of Vanco’s ‘inflated’ salary for what was only part-time work. By some definitions, 
it was indeed part-time. As he had made clear when he signed his original 
contract, he was certainly free to accept other engagements, and did so in the 
many gaps between the concerts that the cso could afford to promote. He would 
have been earning at least as much in Australia as he was in Christchurch. 
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Nevertheless, as 1974 arrived, the musical euphoria continued. Ian Dando’s 
review of 1973 praised “the tremendous improvement the newly appointed 
conductor Vanco Cavdarski is effecting on the local orchestral scene. Could the 
Civic Orchestra have even looked at Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique this time 
last year?”®” 

Membership of the orchestra had changed during this period, particularly 
when the full-time players who had been recruited over the first two years 
(except Lou Yffer) subsequently left around 1969 when the funding dried up. 
Besides those mentioned above, a number of younger players were lost during 
this time — to overseas study or to other orchestras. These included violinist 
Juliana Radaich, violists Brian Shillito and Donald Maurice (and Faith Austin 
was soon to follow), cellist Ruth Metcalf and bass-player Simon Tipping. 

However, many players who had other jobs to fall back on played on loyally, 
including most of these previously mentioned, plus Romola Griffiths (viola - 
her diminutive stature and infectious giggle are well remembered), Marjorie 
Sutton (née Dumbleton - violin and viola), Sheila Riches (née Vance) and Jo 
Perry (viola). The orchestra gained young players such as Martin Lamb (violin - 
also a good enough pianist to play a solo at one popular concert) and Evelyn 
Beuzenberg (bass). 

As previously mentioned, big holes appeared in the wind sections - especially 
in clarinets, bassoons and horns - and were not filled until towards the end of 
the period. A young bassoonist from Ashburton, Neville Forsythe, was a valuable 
acquisition in 1972, and became principal bassoon for nearly twenty years. By 
later marrying Evelyn Beuzenberg, he also helped ensure that both remained in 
Christchurch! Eleanor Lightfoot (horn) and Richard Hogarth (trombone) were to 
give many years’ loyal service, after they joined in 1968 and 1972 respectively. 


Three 


1974-1975 
CLASHING DISCORD 


hristchurch was host to the 1974 Commonwealth Games, which took 
place at the end of January. The Christchurch Civic Orchestra, under 
Vanco Cavdarski, was entrusted for the first time with the opening 
concert of a mini-festival to coincide with the Games, and mustered what was 
then a large band of 67 players for the purpose. This was still not large enough 
(thought crs) to balance the weight of both the Christchurch Harmonic Society 
and the Royal Christchurch Musical Society in the finale of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony, but otherwise the orchestra was given good marks for its first attempt 
at this magnum opus." The orchestra also had a subsidiary role accompanying the 
choirs and young violin soloist Belinda Bunt in the Royal Variety Concert, which 
was presented for Queen Elizabeth II at the end of January. 

Big decisions were made at the first board meeting, on 15 February. A positive 
one was to change the name of the orchestra to “The City of Christchurch 
symphony Orchestra’ - or Christchurch Symphony Orchestra “for advertising 
purposes’.” (The long title was never used.) This change was driven primarily 
the new-found pride that the players and administration felt in their playing 
standard and confidence. 

In addition, a large glossy brochure appeared in March for the year’s ten 
ubscription and popular concerts, with Mr Pickering’s face smiling benignly 
over his message, which read (in part): 


The considerable progress of the cco, now known as the cso, under the extremely 
capable direction of Vanco Cavdarski is truly a credit to all concerned .... Our best 
wishes are extended to the orchestra in the fulfilment of its new role as a regional 
orchestra ultimately to cover the whole of the South Island .... I am certain that, 
given the encouragement which it so richly deserves, the cso will attain even 
greater heights in future. 


dowever, a more ominous decision was made in the first two board meetings 
of 1974 - to dispense with the position of secretary-manager, following the 
esignation of Evan Williams. This recommendation came from the subcommit- 
e that had been set up to choose a new manager. It recommended that instead 
ae board should “appoint one person as chairman/controller/director etc, and 
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then four separate positions - 
promotions person, treasurer, 
orchestral supervisor, and 
secretary.’ The committee 
felt that it would cost more 
than $8,000 to find a manager 
competent in all of these areas, 
and it would be cheaper and 
preferable to appoint part-time 
“specialists. Those present 
(only twelve) then appointed 


Message from the President of the Civic Orchestra | Roger Monk as director (this 
Foundation, N. G. Pickering, F.P., Mayor was soon changed to chairman). 


The other changes were ratified 
os at the following meeting, 
after “very full discussion’, 
though board member Gil 


impracticability”* 
Roger Monk had been on 
the board for two years, but 


Alecmoey 


Neville Pickering’s message, February 1974. only now came to prominence 


(though both Athol Mann and 

Winston Sharp maintained 
that he had been heavily implicated in Sharp's dismissal).* Monk was a successful 
orthodontist, proud of having been trained in America, and it might have been 
thought that he was busy enough without taking upon himself most of the duties 
of manager of the cco. By all accounts he was a loner, and not easy to know 
well. By the time of the 25 March board meeting Roger Monk had appointed an 
accountant, Derek Milligan (called the “treasurer” after the AGM), and promoted 
the librarian (violinist Garnet Harré) to part-time orchestra manager.° This 
at least was a popular choice. Garnet Harré was to have a long career in the 
orchestra. He had joined in 1962, and continued playing until his sudden death 
in 1988. He was always agreeable and helpful, and he did an excellent job as 
librarian and rehearsal supervisor. 

Roger Monk reported at the same meeting that he and Pickering had had a 
“very useful and informative” two-hour meeting with Dr Sutch of the Qt Arts 
Council. Subsequently, at the AGM on 29 March, when asked when the board 
would be able to appoint a cadre of full-time players, Neville Pickering replied 
that “he hoped to make a statement about that in a month’s time”.’ 

Vanco Cavdarski was unable to be present at the aGM, but in his report he 
wrote that he and the board “were anxiously awaiting an Arts Council grant 
for twelve full-time musicians” (Star, 30 March). Gordon Connal (who was 
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officially retiring, with the meeting’s plaudits, to be an honorary vice-president) 
commented on the growth of the orchestra’s accounts from £2,000 in his first 
year (1959) to $111,000 in 1973-74.° 

Ostensibly all was still going well. In 1973 and 1974 the orchestra had 
reached new heights artistically under Vanco Cavdarski. Ever-larger audiences 
-and many players in the orchestra — loved him for his passionate and thrilling 
performances, and the new name of the orchestra symbolised a new confidence 
and assurance. But in April 1974, when the question of Vanco Cavdarski’s 
reappointment for 1975 was raised again, everything fell apart. 

Cavdarski had continued to commute between Christchurch and Australia, 
and was now also chief conductor of the Tasmanian Symphony Orchestra. He 
wanted to be able to work similarly in 1975, and so for the April board meeting 
he had supplied dates when he expected to be in Christchurch, and possible 
concert dates were sketched out. A subcommittee, whose members were Messrs 
Pickering, Monk, Perks and Yffer, was appointed to negotiate with him, and they 
began to do so - harmoniously at first. A salary of $10,000 was mentioned. 

In March Roger Monk had begun to have discussions with the players’ 
committee about the question of having 12 full-time players. When a meeting 
between this committee and Cavdarski (suggested by the board) did not occur, 
Cavdarski made some proposals for the use ofa 12-player group. His hope was that 
these players would undertake a wide range of orchestral activity, in accordance 
with the Arts Council's recommendations, as well as teaching and performing 
widely in chamber groups. In addition, in order to make a viable orchestra, he 
suggested a wider 25-piece group who would be able to work during the day, 
d undertake a third to a half of the work of the full-timers. These proposals he 
nt on 4 May to David Shelley, chair of the players’ committee, and Monk (who 
tated later he did not receive them).? 

Serious disagreement started towards the end of May, when at a board meeting 
Pickering directed some heated remarks at the player members (particularly 
ouis Yffer, whom he accused of “interference”). The argument had centred on 
e dates for which Cavdarski would be available in 1975. Cavdarski made some 
proposals for his contract, which he asked to present directly to the board in 
person before he returned to Tasmania on 19 June. He was evidently having 
difficulty in negotiating with Monk. He and seven other board members sent a 
letter to the president (Pickering), asking for a board meeting.'® Cavdarski then 
ade a fatal mistake: after a phone conversation with Pickering he asked the 
foundation's secretary to arrange a board meeting, believing that it had been 
authorised. Instead, Pickering took offence, stating he would resign if such a 
eeting took place. 

Cavdarski realised that he had inadvertently fallen out with the president, 
d the result was this short letter to Neville Pickering: 


Please find enclosed the propositions I wished to discuss with you today at our 
lunch meeting that you cancelled by telephone this morning. As I feel it would be 
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a great pity for the orchestra to lose you as President and in view of the present 
situation, I feel it wiser that I do not extend my contract with the Civic Orchestra 
Foundation in 1975. However, should you and the Board wish to discontinue my 
1974 contract services at once, I am prepared to accept this.” 


Vanco Cavdarski handed it to Pickering, with apologies for any misunderstanding 
concerning the meeting. He returned to Sydney the following day. Although the 
letter was clearly intended to be placatory, it was readily interpreted as a letter of 
resignation by those who by then apparently wanted to get rid of him. 

The next two meetings of the board were even more crucial. On 27 June 
Bob Perks (on behalf of the subcommittee) put forward a chart containing four 
suggested plans for musical director in 1975. Two of them were variations on the 
proposals made by Cavdarski, but the other two plans involved the use of a full- 
time conductor. One of these two included four concerts conducted by Cavdarski, 
and one did not. In all four a “chamber orchestra” is mentioned frequently; 
presumably this refers to the twelve full-time players who were expected, plus 
an unknown number of others.'? Perks’s chart drew attention to the fact that the 
periods that Cavdarski would be available included the school holidays — which 
would have meant that Cavdarski would not conduct the csim orchestras then, 
as they, too, would be on holiday.’ Some board members expressed the opinion 
that Cavdarski was not giving good value for $10,000, when much of his time 
was being spent in Australia. 

While discussions continued at length, three board members had to leave 
the meeting. Eventually (despite appeals from some members that, in view 
of the absences, no decisions should be made), the motion was put “that Mr 
Cavdarski be informed that his contract does not extend to 1975”. The minutes 
read “after much discussion it was moved by the president and seconded by Mr 
Monk that the musical director’s resignation be accepted”. The voting of the 
members remaining in the room was six to six, and so on Pickering’s casting 
vote Cavdarski’s contract was deemed to be terminated." 

Pickering, Monk and Perks were clearly of the view that a full-time conductor 
was needed to run a ‘chamber orchestra, and they acted swiftly to find one. 
They contacted John Matheson, a New Zealand conductor working at Covent 
Garden, and he suggested the names of some young conductors in England. 
Before approaching them they made doubly sure of not re-engaging Cavdarski 
by sending him an ‘offer’ — of another $2,000 a year, with outside work only at 
the discretion of the board. They must have known he would refuse, as it would 
have precluded his continuing to do any significant work in Australia, and later 
he did refuse the offer. 

The rest of the board (including the fourth member of the subcommittee, 
Louis Yffer, who had been excluded for some time) were unaware of this work 
behind the scenes and were hoping for a reversal of the ‘casting-vote decision 
by the twelve members of the board who had remained at the last meeting. Gil 
Hay had put forward a notice of motion to that effect,’’ but the next meeting was 
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held at short notice on July 17, at a time when Pickering knew that Hay could 
not attend. When Hay’s notice came up at the meeting, Pickering ruled that it 
could not be put, as Hay was not present, and went on to tell the meeting that 
Cavdarski had turned down the second (unauthorised) offer.’® 

The brief agenda for this meeting had mentioned only a statement by 
Pickering, which most expected to be about the negotiations with Cavdarski. 
However, he then proceeded to present a long and detailed report to the 
astonished board members. The president stated first that the orchestra needed 
to increase its range of audiences, and needed a full-time conductor. He then 
launched broadsides in many directions, criticising the cso for competing with 
the NzBc orchestra “with too similar programmes’, and reporting that there was 
widespread resentment in New Zealand and Australia at the “excessively high” 
pay of the musical director. The points made had, he said, been “emphasised by 
the Arts Council’, who also “insist upon an independent board”, without “the 
interference of orchestral representatives”.” 

In conclusion, Pickering said that he and “some members of the board” had 
consulted widely about alternatives to Cavdarski, and went on to propose a 
motion that “this board, in the person of the president and chairman, negotiate 
with William Southgate to arrange a suitable contract for 1975 only”. 

Much of the material covered in his report was beyond Pickering’s own 
musical knowledge, and it soon became apparent (from the answer to a question) 
at his main source was Malcolm Rickard.'* Malcolm Rickard had recently been 
appointed director of the Arts Council, after a career in the broadcasting service, 
which had included being virtually executive director of the New Zealand 
Symphony Orchestra. He was also a well-known choral conductor in Wellington. 
Evidently, among other things, Rickard wished to avoid competition with the 
Nzso, and to model the cso’s management on that of the Nzso. 

Many of the cso’s board members were left in a state of confusion at the 
mass of controversial statements and proposals. In particular, to have another 
conductor's name proposed - without the board having gone though the 
procedure of approving advertisements for this position (if indeed it was vacant!) 
d without choosing a subcommittee to vet applicants - seemed preposterous. 
William Southgate had been living in London for seven years, after 
graduating in music at Otago University. He had made a career in arranging and 
in conducting opera and ballet, but was unknown to the board members except 
one - John Boardman. Boardman was one of several who urged caution, saying 
e “felt it was highly important that an appointment was not rushed into, and 
it was better not to have a conductor at all and have guest conductors, than to 
make a mistake”. However, Bob Perks was keen to employ William Southgate for 
1975 as the csim had “not had regular work” with Vanco Cavdarski in 1974, and 
vould not in 1975."° 

Following much argument, the motion was put, and carried nine to six. 
Pickering announced that this gave him authority to appoint Southgate.”° This 
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was done, presumably by telegram or fax to London the same day, as Southgate’s 
signed and sealed contract was also dated 17 July! However, opposition to the 
sacking of Cavdarski was already gathering, and a request for a Special General 
Meeting of the foundation, with 35 members’ signatures, was handed to Mr 
Pickering at this meeting. 

These two board meetings sowed the seeds of the crisis which gripped the 
orchestra for some years. The decisions made at them were disputed on various 
grounds, and from then on, the members of the board were at loggerheads and 
distrusted each other. 

On 19 July a letter signed by three board members was handed to the president, 
asking that no binding negotiations be made in case the 17 July decision was 
reversed: they had obtained a legal opinion that the vote of Gordon Connal (the 
vice-president) was invalid.”* But the same day Pickering announced in the Star 
that William Southgate had been appointed conductor at a salary of $8,000. 

Reaction was swift. The players met on 22 July, and a statement signed by 43 
of them appeared in The Press on 23 July. To quote from this: 


We ... deplore the manner in which the appointment [of William Southgate] was 
made and hereby give notice of our intention to withdraw our services from next 
year if the present unsatisfactory administration continues. We wish the public 
and orchestral subscribers to be aware that: 


a. the position of Musical Director was not advertised, 


b. negotiations proceeded without the Board of Management being notified that 
such negotiations were taking place, 


c. the Board was not presented with any alternative proposals, 
d. only one musician (Robert Perks) supported the appointment... 


.. We already have in Mr Vanco Cavdarski a Musical Director who has raised the 
stoncdlvnds of our playing enormously, and is respected and admired by the players 
of the orchestra. Mr Cavdarski is able to be with us next year under reasonable 
terms, and we consider it an insult, not only to him but to our musical opinion, 
that real efforts to re-engage him have not proceeded. 

Finally, we wish to make clear that our feelings are not directed against Mr 
Southgate in any way, merely against the way in which the Board has acted to 
appoint him. 


A strong editorial which appeared in The Press that day echoed these sentiments, 
beginning: “The loss of Mr Vanco Cavdarski as musical director of the cso is a 
serious blow to the orchestra.” Neville Pickering replied that there was a “clique 
in the orchestra which had caused problems in the orchestra board long before 
he had become president”.*? He said that the public of Christchurch was “sick and 
tired of the way some members of the orchestra are carrying on. If they can clear 
the air by resigning, this could be well and good”. A further request for a special 
meeting of the foundation was made by ten board members (including Vanco) 
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on 24 July.** Under rule 16 of the Constitution, this should have been sufficient 
to lead to a Special General Meeting within 21 days. 

Throughout that week the orchestra was rehearsing with Vanco Cavdarski 
for a very taxing concert, culminating with one of the most difficult works 
that the players had ever tackled - Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony. This was 
worked on in advance; the music was distributed early, and well before that, 
certain notorious passages, such as the very high melody for violas in the first 
movement, were written out by Vanco Cavdarski and distributed to the players 
concerned. The performance was a resounding success, and the standing ovation 
was an acknowledgement both of the playing and conducting, and probably also 
an indication of the audience's respect that this high standard had been reached 
in such difficult circumstances. 

From this point on, and following a visit to Wellington on 30 July, Pickering 
enlisted the continued support of Malcolm Rickard. Rickard virtually ignored 
a letter from the chairman of the cso players’ committee, David Shelley, which 
explained the players’ position. However, he wrote fully to Neville Pickering 
on 4 August, giving the Arts Council Music Committee's views. Unfortunately 
Pickering did not circulate this letter, nor did he call any board meetings at which 
Rickard’s views might have been conveyed to board members and discussed by 
the board as a whole. 

Mr Rickard’s letter of 4 August was highly significant, and gave the Arts Council 
Music Committee's current views on the situation. The letter said that “The present 
problem regarding the appointment of a musical director is a management one. 
This could be resolved by changing the structure of the organisation.” It went 
on to criticise the present board as being far too large and containing too many 
members from associated groups. “This may be satisfactory for amateur groups, 


cso board meeting, 22 August 1974, attended by only the dissident’ faction. 
Vanco Cavdarski is sitting with crossed legs, to the left of the table. 
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‘Freeze’ on 
orchestra 


All main sources of revenue for the Christehurch ss mphoen 
Orchestra have been “frozen” until the orchestra's problems are solved 
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Malcolm Rickard and Neville Pickering, 26 September 1974. 
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but a_ professional artistic 
enterprise should be smaller, 
with a small management 
group for day-to-day running” 
Finally it suggested a smaller 
board, which included one 
member each for subscribers 
and the orchestra, and a five- 
person management committee 
chosen from the board. 

His criticism was valid, and 
the suggested changes might 
possibly have been achieved. 
But the constitution of an 
incorporated society like the 
cso Foundation could only 
be changed constitutionally, 
and Pickering from then 
on proceeded to ignore the 
constitution. He ignored all 
requests for a board meeting 
after 17 July, maintaining that 
he was the only one who could 
call such a meeting. When a 
quorum without him did hold 
one on 22 August, he declared 
it invalid and referred to those 
who attended it thereafter as the 
“dissidents”. As well, all consti- 
tutionally valid requisitions 
from subscribing members to 
have an SGM were ignored over 


the next several months, until his opponents were nearly tearing their hair out 


in frustration. 


The validity of the June and July board decisions was also being challenged on 
the grounds that three of the Pickering supporters who voted were not eligible to 
do so; if any of these votes was invalid, so would have been the first decision not 
to reappoint Cavdarski. The vote of the vice-president (Connal) was particularly 
doubtful, as the cso Foundation constitution listed the members comprising the 
board of management - and the vice-president was not included in the list. 

For three months Neville Pickering called a board meeting only when 
Malcolm Rickard came from Wellington to support him. The first such meeting 
was on 9 September, when Rickard took charge. After most of the members had 
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accepted the validity of Southgate’s contract, Rickard explained that he wanted 
to appoint an administrator with complete authority to run the orchestra, and a 
motion to that effect was passed.”5 

Athol Mann was then offered the position of interim administrator until the 
next AGM, but turned it down, because he could not give it enough time, and he 
felt his previous involvement with the orchestra would make him unsuitable.”° 
This was most unfortunate, as it was likely that all parties would have accepted 
him. Another candidate, Gilbert Stringer, also refused the post, so when Rickard 
attended another meeting on 25 September, he proposed two others - Owen 
Jensen and Wilfred Simenauer. The musicians on the board wanted to ask Athol 
Mann again, with Jensen as backup, but Rickard would allow only Jensen, and 
that proposal was rejected. At this, Malcolm Rickard said he was “washing his 
hands of the board, as both his proposals had been rejected”.”” 

A petition from 200 subscribers for a scm of the foundation had been served 
on Pickering on 18 September, but the board did not consider this petition.* 
Clearly Malcolm Rickard, as well as Neville Pickering, was not interested in 
the constitutional issues, despite several letters to him over the previous weeks 
(including those from Gil Hay, David Shelley, and a subscriber, Olive Brosnan) 
warning him of the questionable legality of Pickering’s actions.”® 

Wash his hands of the board Rickard did. He talked to Pickering the next 
ay? (26 September), and returned to Wellington for a meeting of the Arts 
ouncil. Meanwhile Neville Pickering quickly met with the mayor of Riccarton 
Richard Harrington) and Barry Rich, the chairman of the Waimairi County 
ouncil (which then administered the north-western suburbs of Christchurch), 
send a crucial telegram to the Arts Council. Its text was as follows: 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED VIEW WITH ALARM TURN OF EVENTS RE CSO DISPUTE. 
STRONGLY RECOMMEND TO QEIIAC THAT THAT BODY ASK ALL MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT TO RESIGN AND THAT YOUR COUNCIL TAKE URGENT 
STEPS TO APPOINT AN ADMINISTRATOR. COMBINED WE CAN CONTRIBUTE 
ANNUALLY TO FOUNDATION BUT WILL WITHHOLD FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 
UNTIL ACTION ALONG THE LINES SUGGESTED. WE REPEAT THE ACTION IS 

_ URGENT. 


is telegram arrived in time for the meeting in Wellington of the full board of 
e Arts Council, and the following day Rickard issued a statement saying that 
e Council had indeed thrown its support behind the three ‘representatives of 
ocal authorities, and planned a meeting with them soon. He also said, “Together 
e, and the local authorities, provide considerable finance, and we regard this 
p as a partnership” 

The unfortunate feature of the Arts Council’s solution to the impasse — taking 
e responsibility away from the existing board — was that “the representatives 
local authorities” included Neville Pickering, whose previous actions were 
ought by many to have caused the crisis. The decision also disenfranchised 
ot just the board but also all the subscribers — by now in their hundreds - who 
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were up in arms against being ignored. Rickard was not any the more popular 
for having described in a television interview the 200-plus signatories of the last 
petition as “an irresponsible element of the public”? 

A last chance of a ‘democratic solution disappeared when Rickard ignored a 
suggestion sent in a telegram on 7 October from a spokesman for the subscribers, 
Trevlyn Turner. Turner stated that there was a “large group of subscribers 
vitally interested in plans for administration ... imminent Special Meeting 
would give excellent opportunity for such consultation and explanation before 
implementation. Consider our involvement essential for success in short and long 
term plans ...”3* He was echoing an opinion from Gil Hay that the administrator 
proposal should be put to an sGM of subscribers: “In the present climate the Board 
was not the proper place to seek a solution”** It would have been good public 
relations, to say the least, for Rickard to have heeded the cso’s own shareholders - 
its subscribers, who were from then on to become a major force in the dispute - 
and to have spoken to a public meeting. But he was set on another course. 

Instead, an Arts Council group came to Christchurch, had discussions with 
only the ‘pro-Pickering’ faction of the board and the local body mayors, and 
issued a statement on 9 October. This read: 


The Committee is extremely concerned about the problems besetting the 
orchestra. It considers that the rights and wrongs of the conduct of those 
involved are insignificant compared with the need to preserve the orchestra for 
the people of Christchurch and to enable it to develop into a full-time regional 
orchestra. This development will be dependent upon a strong administrative 
base. Experience has shown that an independent board is best and it must be 
unfettered by sectional interests. In the view of the committee, the Foundation 
should consider handing over control of the orchestra and winding up .... The 
most suitable replacement would be a small board (which the council is prepared 
to incorporate at its expense) comprising independent members who would, 
over a period of at least 18 months, ensure the continuation of the orchestra and 
at the same time devise and register a new constitution. It would be desirable 
that the new board should not include any present or past members of the board 
of management. The Arts Council committee with the concurrence of the local 
bodies, has invited Mr Fergus Paterson to become chairman of the proposed 
board. The committee hopes that the board of management and all others of the 
Foundation will accept this proposal and in doing so bring a dignified end to the 
argument. It believes that this will be for the long term benefit of the orchestra 
and the concert-going public. Christchurch is fortunate in that the local bodies 
give more financial support to their orchestra than is the case in any other part 
of NZ and the committee hopes that they will continue to provide this essential 
assistance in the future.*® 


The phrasing of the second sentence was injudicious, for both sides believed 
they were fighting to “preserve the orchestra’, and the anti-Pickering group also 
believed they were fighting for the principle of democratic process and adherence 
to the rule of law. 
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Almost unbelievably in the circumstances, the orchestra did give a successful 
Beethoven concert on 5 October under Cavdarski. Ian Dando said in his review 
that the orchestra showed a “strong-willed sting as though determined to grab 
fate by the scruff of the neck, whatever the odds .... The most consummate 
performance was undoubtedly the opening Egmont overture.’*° 

In Christchurch, if not in Wellington, the important issue of the moment still 
appeared to be the legality of the actions of Mr Pickering and his supporters. 
Pickering’s decisions were challenged in court, and Judge Casey, though declining 
to make a judgement, said that “it was only the board that could call special 
meetings’.*’ After this court ruling Pickering still refused to call a board meeting. 
When the constitution was invoked to call one on 30 October, he declared it 
illegal, as he did the ensuing scm on 9 November which had been called by the 
‘board’ (the ‘dissident’ faction only). The ‘board’ had also sacked Roger Monk 
and elected Gil Hay in his stead as chairman, and so The Press could correctly 
teport, “Orchestra split widens: two claim chairmanship”.** The split was to grow 
wider as time went on. 

In late October 1974 local body elections were held. As a result of these 
hristchurch once again rejected its sitting mayor - with Hamish Hay defeating 
Neville Pickering. It was widely believed at the time that the ‘orchestra wrangle’ 
had contributed to Mr Pickering’s defeat. The Labour bloc also lost control of the 
ity council. A Press article on 1 November stated that the new mayor, Hamish 
Hay, was meeting people from both sides of the dispute in an attempt to help 
matters. 

Neville Pickering’s power on the cso board had been due to his also being 
Mayor and his having Labour councillors on the board. So on November 4 - 
hours before they lost office — he at last had to call a board meeting himself.* 
The meeting had one motion before it, to elect a triumvirate of his choice as 
administrators — Fergus Paterson (a stipendiary magistrate), J.B. Collett (mayor 
of Lyttelton), and A.T. Campbell, who had been public relations officer at 
New Zealand House in London. There was a new dispute about those entitled to 
vote at the meeting. Pickering wouldn't allow the vote of Marjorie Sutton (acting 
leader, ex officio — by that time Louis Yffer had given up in disgust and left for 
Australia), but did allow that of another new face — Barry Rich, now representing 
aimairi County Council. The motion was passed, again on Pickering’s casting 
rote. However, its opponents considered that under the constitution, the board 
ouldn’t give up its powers without referring back to members. 

The last of Cavdarski’s subscription concerts was on 9 November. In 
this, the cso strings played Schénberg’s Verkldrte Nacht, there were some 
Vivaldi and Mozart arias sung by famous soprano Rita Streich, and finally 
[chaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony, to which the players naturally gave 
heir all, with great audience response. Ian Dando said the concert was an 
‘eloquent valediction” for Vanco Cavdarski. In the year’s six subscription 
concerts, he had through his overseas contacts brought Streich, American 
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pianist Antony di Bonaventura (in Brahms’ Second Concerto) and Russian 
violinist Valeri Klimov (Tchaikovsky) to Christchurch to give memorable 
concerts. He conducted three more concerts in November, including a 
concert performance of Beethoven's Fidelio with the rcs choir and soloists, 
and lastly the Christchurch Youth Orchestra. Foster Browne described the 
applause for Vanco at the end of this: “The thrilling and heartfelt reception 
given at the end of the concert was a personal tribute to him. He tried hard to 
divert its enthusiasm to the players, who deserved it, but it became obvious to 
whom the plaudits were directed.” 

So ended the period when Vanco Cavdarski made his home - and also many 
close friends — in Christchurch. No conductor since has ever quite been able to 
recapture the affection and warmth of feeling in the Christchurch public that he 
engendered. Only the present musical director, Marc Taddei, and (paradoxically, 
in view of his early experience) William Southgate have come close to such 
popular esteem. 

The scm was held after the 9 November concert. Over 200 members voted 
to sack Pickering and Monk and to ask Perks to resign, and to support any 
formal legal steps being taken to challenge “a number of actions of the Board 
of Management in recent weeks’.** Two subscribers, Trevlyn Turner and Laurel 
France, did in fact go to court to have those recent decisions overturned, but the 
case was not heard until much later, as will be described below. 

On 13 November the three members who had thus been ‘dismissed’ 
bravely fronted up to a public meeting to which about 450 people turned up. 
Tempers were very high, there was no chairman, and when Messrs Pickering 
and Monk repeatedly gave what were deemed to be unsatisfactory answers, 
the meeting more or less degenerated into chaos, with many interjections 
and much foot-stamping. In a long and clever article, comparing the event 
to an ancient Roman spectacle at the Coliseum, The Press reporter Philip 
Worthington wrote “Public lynching is not dead” and “the mob reaction was 
without equal in recent public life”. It was indeed an unpleasant and torrid 
evening, but Worthington never bothered to analyse the reasons for such 
extreme resentment from the ‘mob, which were based on Pickering’s refusal 
to let go of control. 

Newspaper letter columns were running hot - and had been for several 
months - over the orchestra wrangle, the majority being ‘anti-Pickering. There 
was, however, one letter from Dunedin which was overlooked at the time. 
Norman Cooper, formerly player and assistant manager of the Dunedin Civic 
Orchestra, had come to this conclusion: 


Performing arts bodies which rely substantially on the gem Arts Council to 
bridge their income-expenditure gap must, both in broad principle and some 
detail, do what the Arts Council wants. A number of performing arts bodies 
have successfully committed suicide by not doing this. Those players of the cso, 
their conductor and supporters who continue on a collision course claiming 
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“Right of Way” (maybe justly, maybe not) have three acceptable courses 
open: get on with what the Arts Council wants without further hubbub; find 
another affluent fairy godmother; or get out quietly. In this sort of professional 
employment as in most other, “who pays the piper calls the tune”. Let us have a 
little more tune and a little less suicide, before a fine regional orchestra reaches 
disaster.* 


It took an outsider to point out what ought to have been obvious. However, the 
Arts Council's view was not heeded, and consequently the cso all but committed 
suicide over the ensuing years. 

What might have been the last opportunity for a compromise solution 
evaporated over the next few days. Fergus Paterson reported back to Malcolm 
Rickard that he and his two colleagues had been unable to obtain the support of 
e full orchestra board - even (surprisingly) when Athol Mann was suggested 
as a fourth member.** It is hard now to understand such obstinacy from Gil 
Hay and his faction in continuing to seek rigidly ‘constitutional’ answers. The 
riumvirate proposal (and the choice of people on it) had the ‘taint’ of having 
been forced through the board by Pickering by dubious means, and that must 
have damned it. However, the proposal had actually come originally from the 
Arts Council, and so it was not surprising that Rickard commented that, from 
now on, “the orchestra has to resolve how it is to be run, and then someone can 
come and discuss it with us” 

The rump of the board (with political opponents absent) went on holding 
meetings and elected their own ‘interim management committee. Meanwhile 
alcolm Rickard had in fact not given up. Since Neville Pickering was no longer 
a position to influence the situation, Rickard wrote a strongly-worded letter 
to the new mayor of Christchurch, Hamish Hay, giving his views on how the 
rchestra situation had developed. On the one hand he reiterated that “the [Arts] 
ouncil has always had an open mind towards the whole dispute and ... the desire 
has always been constantly expressed that it should be resolved in Christchurch, 
n the spot, by Christchurch people and not by some solution imposed by the 
rts Council and the local bodies”. But then he followed that with “... if it was 
felt that a new approach should be made involving the Arts Council and the 
cal bodies, this council would be prepared to respond by giving it immediate 
consideration”.*° 
This letter must have persuaded Hamish Hay to join with Mayor Harrington 
and Chairman Rich, and they set themselves up as the ‘new’ triumvirate, or 
nterim Management Committee for the cso Foundation. 

This new committee (the 1mc) met on 21 December. On hearing of the 
eeting, eight of the board members turned up and were admitted. Barry Rich 
k the chair, ignored the proposals with which board members had come, and 
rsuaded them to accept the imc. No minutes were kept, but a later account by 
Gil Hay gave his version of the meeting: 
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On the motion of G.A. Hay and seconded by 
E.R. Field-Dodgson, it was resolved and carried 
unanimously “that the mayor of Christchurch, 
the mayor of Riccarton and the chairman of 
the Waimairi County Council be an Interim 
Management Committee, with power to co-opt 
to run the day-to-day affairs of the Board until 
the next AGM, and to consult with the Board for 
. legal ratification of its decisions.” (Our italics) 

] Anamendment proposed by J. A. Boardman 


Robert Field-Dodgson. and Miss E. Doyle to add A. W. Mann, Mr Field- 


Dodgson and Mrs A. Harris to the Committee as 
persons with expertise in orchestral management was withdrawn after receiving 
an assurance that co-option and consultation would indeed take place.*’ 


However, the minutes of the subsequent meeting of the imc on 23 December 
state that the middle section of the motion on 21 December had read “to control 
the affairs of the foundation until such time as a new constitution has been drawn 
up”.** (our italics). This difference of opinion was to have serious consequences. 

In the New Year of 1975 matters proceeded much more quietly for a while. The 
IMC duly met, asked Fergus Paterson to work on a new constitution, and started 
to plan the orchestra's activities for 1975 — beginning with drafting concert dates 
for William Southgate (who had arrived in November) to conduct the orchestra: 
nine concerts were listed. After getting all the cso papers and accounts from 
Roger Monk's office (where they had been sequestered for several months), they 
set about putting the orchestra’s accounts in order. In the event there was little 
or no consultation with either the board or the orchestra, and it took a reminder 
for the IMC to agree to an Annual General Meeting of the foundation before the 
end of March as required in the constitution. 

Just before this meeting the new draft constitution was published by the imc." 
They proposed drastic revisions: instead of a foundation, a trust would consist 
of seven members, each to be elected by the public (no members or subscribers) 
every two years. There would be no “guaranteed” seats on the trust. It was 
thought that this would eliminate the previous sectional interests. However, in 
order to “put the trust on its feet”, the draft stated that members for the first two 
years would not be elected, but would consist of the three mc mayors, plus four 
others whom they would appoint. It was this last statement — that the local body 
mayors would continue to be involved - that probably proved fatal to the trust’s 
acceptance by previous board members and subscribers. 

At the AGM on 27 March the imc presented a report stating (among other 
things) that they had had discussions with Malcolm Rickard, and were working 
together towards implementing the Hopkins Report recommendation for twelve 
full-time players. They were confident that the proposed new structure would be 
accepted by the public, although it would require that the old foundation would 
have to be wound up.°° 
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The actual meeting was not harmonious. When the 1mc’s report was 
considered, there was argument about whether the imc should step down after 
this meeting. Then the meeting refused to receive the report, instead referring 
it back to the incoming board of the foundation. Barry Rich stated that unless 
the revisions were made speedily and were in favour of a trust, the local bodies 
would have to reconsider their funding of the orchestra. During the election of 
officers, Neal Buchanan was elected chairman instead of Gil Hay. 

The Press printed an article on 29 March describing some of the meeting, 
accompanied by subsequent comments by Barry Rich and Malcolm Rickard. The 
latter repeated his warnings: “We have supported the local bodies throughout 
this. Our attitude is known, and I am quite sure it was stated again at the meeting,” 
The Arts Council had given the biggest grant to the orchestra the previous year - 
23 per cent of the foundation’s total income. 

In the Star the same day, Trev Turner (just elected as a subscribers’ represen- 
ative on the csor board) said that in his opinion the board would certainly 
not agree to accepting the proposed Trust constitution “as it is”. “We think we 
can apply some principles of the proposal to the foundation constitution — but 
ymitting the obnoxious clauses.” These clauses included the provision for total 
dower in the first two years of the new constitution’s existence to be held by seven 
seople who were not accountable to the public. It was also felt that players, in 
particular, should have some representation at board level. 

_ At that stage Hamish Keith, the newly appointed chairman of the Arts 
council, entered the fray for the first time, bringing more pressure to bear on 
e new board to go along with the 1mc’s proposals. In a press statement on 
April he reiterated the Council’s desire (first expressed the previous October) 
0 have a small independent board, “unfettered by sectional interests’, that 
ould administer the orchestra for at least eighteen months. In his view the 
ecommendations of the Council's special committee had not been carried out. 
We have no evidence that those people who are administratively responsible for 
he orchestra have been able to get their house in order.’ Although he had been 
jolding the reins for only a few days, he did not wait to see whether the newly 
lected board of the foundation would in fact “get their house in order”. 

Hamish Keith commented later that “he was badly advised” about the cso 
ffair, and also that Malcolm Rickard - who had been handling it until then - 
d brought previous “attitudes” and “history” with him when joining the Arts 
ouncil the previous year.°' Certainly Rickard seems to have been ‘taken off the 
ase’ at that point, and it was Keith who was spokesman for the Council from 
em on. Keith also recalled that he had decided on a more ‘hands-off’ approach; 
is, however, had the effect of disenfranchising the cso from then on.” 

Barry Rich went to Wellington on 4 April and spoke to Messrs Keith and 
ickard, but when Neal Buchanan tried to arrange a similar interview on 6 April, 
e was refused. The reason for this was apparent: on 7 April Hamish Keith sent 
ut a memorandum to the Arts Council members, and also to others, including 
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Barry Rich, Neal Buchanan and ‘members of the cco’ announcing that the Arts 
Council would have no further separate negotiations or discussions. He wanted 
“mutual discussion and negotiations between the parties concerned” ... “without 
any further adjudication from ourselves” ... and ... “as a matter of considerable 
urgency”. 

Nevertheless, the foundation board ploughed on, and produced two new 
drafts of a new constitution by 23 April, including a change of name to “The 
Christchurch Symphony Orchestra, Incorporated. The size of the board was 
reduced to nine members (which was in fact much as in Malcolm Rickard’s 
suggestion back in August, except that three could be players). The Arts Council 
refused to comment on either draft, because “it was not submitted by all 
parties”. 

Neal Buchanan prepared a memorandum for the City Council, at the request 
of the Town Clerk.* It was a logical and well-reasoned document, pointing out 
how the board had re-formed, as requested, and assuring the council that William 
Southgate had the board’s support. The City Council’s Cultural Committee was 
obviously impressed enough to recommend that the city council give the orchestra 
a grant, and the mayor (Hamish Hay) also outlined a compromise which could 
have saved the situation.** He recommended that the newly elected management 
should be given a reasonable time - six months - to prove it could responsibly 
administer the orchestra. “It would only add fuel to the fire precipitately to form 
the trust proposed by the interim board.” He had of course been a member of 
the imc, but had recently said that he had not been consulted on immediate 
moves to set up a trust, and he feared that any sudden proposal to establish an 
independent body “might be completely divisive”... and “cause irreparable harm 


William Southgate conducting his first cso rehearsal, 30 April 1975. 
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to our musical life”.*° Until June he would continue to try to find a compromise. 

The other two mayors on the 1mc felt differently, and Barry Rich said, “It was 
a disappointment to us to read that Mr Hay had lost his resolve.... We are firm in 
our intentions to send the revised trust documents to the Arts Council and ask 
it to support the Trust.”s” 

Meanwhile Neal Buchanan had persuaded the players to play for a concert 
under William Southgate which the board had organised for 4 May, and so they 
did. According to Ian Dando in the Star, “William Southgate understandably 
made his debut with fairly safe fare” and, “both the small-scale concerto works 
went reasonably well”. They were Mozart’s third violin concerto, with Australian 
soloist William Hennessy, and a rarity, a Romance and Rondo for double-bass, 
ith visiting soloist from London, Rodney Slatford. However, Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony he thought sounded “frankly dull”, with “numerous moments 
of sloppy ensemble”. 

Several in the orchestra felt they were playing under duress. According 
9 David Shelley: “Although players and board members alike were fuming 
bout what had happened, it was decided that Southgate, in all probability an 
nnocent party to what had happened, should be given a fair go. The first concert 
ith Southgate was nevertheless a very cool affair. The players were polite but 
ndifferent, and there was an unfortunate incident when the players did not 
and up, as is the custom, on the entrance of the conductor - in retrospect an 
adisciplined even if understandable display of pique’.** A number of players 
olved agreed with him that a lack of courtesy was shown to Southgate, and 
ter apologised for it. 

Because of the uncertain situation, previous concerts 
at year involving the orchestra had been successfully 
en under various names. The concerto competition, 
in by the Civic Music Council, had been accompanied by 
nembers of the cso” conducted by Cavdarski, whilst two 
tformances at the Christchurch Arts Festival in March - 
le opening concert (which included a concerto from the 
siting American pianist Charles Rosen) and performances 
The Marriage of Figaro — were by the ‘Christchurch Festival 
tchestra, under Dobbs Franks. 

The board of cso Incorporated were unable to get their new 
nstitution ratified until 14 May. By that time a deadline of 
ay given by Hamish Keith had just passed, and the Arts 
cil had decided “that no action be taken in this matter [of Charles Rosen. 

> ‘Christchurch Civic Orchestra’] and that no further funds be 

ide available to the orchestra as presently constituted regardless of the participation 
any other body”? They were also worried that there might now be a split between 
leaders of the local bodies. In fact, in the absence of Mr Hay overseas, the city 
ncil narrowly decided against making a grant to the orchestra. 
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Barry Rich announced immediately that he and Dick Harrington were going 
ahead with registering an orchestra trust to run the affairs of “a symphony 
orchestra”. He also started issuing warnings to the “55-60” players who at a 
meeting had expressed support for the cso board. “Any who want to play politics 
rather than music will have to be replaced.... It is quite incorrect to say that the 
players are united on this matter.” He believed an increasing number of players 
would favour the trust by the time it was set up. In point of fact he was right, 
insofar as the Musicians Union did then support the formation of a trust. 

The cso Inc board and in particular three subscribers, led by Donald Dalley, 
frustrated by the actions of local politicians and the attitude of the Arts Council, 
began to try to get action at a national level through letters to the Prime Minister 
(Bill Rowling) and to several other ministers, who all declined to act, largely on 
the grounds that the issues were sub judice.*' The long-postponed court case 
initiated by two subscribers against Neville Pickering, Roger Monk and Gordon 
Connal for illegal voting practices in the board in 1974 did eventually reach 
the Supreme Court on 25 August 1975. By that time it was all so ‘old hat’ that 
Justice Casey declined to rule, saying that it would by then “make no practical 
difference to the legal rights of the foundation now constituted, or its members”. 
He did say, however, that because it appeared that the court case had been a 
“last resort” to get Pickering to call a meeting of subscribers, that Pickering and 
Monk were “somewhat to blame’, and awarded $50 costs against them.” He also 
said, “Although Mr Connal might not have been entitled to exercise a vote at the 
disputed meetings, he had acted in good faith on the ruling of the chairman”. 

The Canterbury Orchestra Trust was duly registered on 14 July. The compos- 
ition of the trust board reflected some changes suggested by Hamish Keith.® Its 
members were Messrs Rich, Harrington, Hay (who had just reluctantly declared 
allegiance), Professor John Ritchie, Dr Bruce Penfold (representing the public), 
Brian Marston (Musicians Union), and a local businessman, E.J. Bradshaw, who 
was elected chairman. Mr Bradshaw was a son of the first Professor of Music 
at the university, but had not hitherto been deeply involved in music. A player 
representative (Jack Goldsmith) was chosen later by the players, and Athol Mann 
was soon appointed as Treasurer. 

The Trust immediately advertised for players, and also sent a circular letter 
to cso players on 25 July “cordially inviting” them to play in two concerts in the 
trust orchestra in October and November. The letter also indicated that William 
Southgate had been appointed musical director until November. Southgate had 
just been sacked by the cso board for “making a report about the orchestra and 
the board of management without our knowledge to people whom he must have 
known were hostile to us”. This was a report he had made to the former imc 
some months before.** One of the remarks he had made was that the [old] cso 
board had contained “enthusiastic dilettantes”. 

The cso cancelled concerts in July and August because of lack of money, 
and the Musicians’ Union also banned a concert played for love and no money. 
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However, in August the board still felt confident enough of support, at least 
from subscribers and supporters, to announce the first in a series of concerts 
in November, to be preceded by a soirée in September. At the end of August the 
trust was able to announce, for its part, that 51 players had applied to join, and 
that their first concert would be held on 24 October under William Southgate. 
Another eight had refused to join, and 29 had not replied to the invitation. 

So in late August the Star was able to say truthfully, “Christchurch, faced 
recently with the prospect of having no symphony orchestra, now apparently has 
two”. And so it was to be for the next three and a half years. 

Also in August, subscriber Donald Dalley (with his two colleagues Bob 
Smitham and Tom Mitchell) wrote to the Ombudsman, complaining about the 
Arts Council's activities. Ten grounds of complaint were laid, and the submission 
was accompanied by hundreds of pages of evidence, compiled chiefly by the 
writers and Peter Barton. There was also a letter of support from all the cso 
board and players’ committee. It was some time before Sir Guy Powles decided 
vhether to investigate the issue. Also in September, the cso held a successful 
soirée as planned, with chamber groups and a small string orchestra, and a 
subscribers’ drive was launched to raise finance for the cso’s projected series of 
concerts. 

The orchestra of the Canterbury Orchestra Trust (coT) - now known as 
the Canterbury Orchestra - ventured forth with its first concert on 8 October, 
conducted by William Southgate, and chose a fairly safe programme. In reviews 
of the concert, Foster Browne (The Press) was diplomatic and said it was “sure 
fo improve” and there was “a large and warmly appreciative audience’, but Ian 
Dando (Star) had no such scruples, and tore into the performance. “The newly- 
ormed orchestra has a long uphill struggle ahead. The standards achieved ... 
ere a pale shadow of the Civic Orchestra over the last few years.” ... “Even the 
vind players ... sounded rather rusty through lack of regular orchestral playing.” 
But in the strings, with many regular players absent, and even with imported 
ayers, “blend, balance, ensemble cohesion and intonation in high registers 
ffered noticeably in every item”. Australian violinist William Hennessy (who 
had also been the soloist at William Southgate’s debut concert in May with the 
980) played the Beethoven Romance in F well, but the accompaniment was so 
ragged “it must have been a cliffhanger for Mr Hennessy”. 

To rub salt into the wound, the playing of the cso ina gala sooth performance 
of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis) by the RcMs with top NZ soloists the following 
eek was praised in both newspapers. The headlines were enthusiastic about 
he performance: “Glorious Missa Solemnis” in The Press, and “Standing ovation 
or choir’s sooth performance” in the Star. In one of his characteristic final 
aragraphs, CFB wrote, “the Agnus Dei was impressively ended with the cry of 
Dona Nobis Pacem’ (Give us peace). Beethoven might well address this desire 
yr inner and outer peace to the sorely divided elements in the present musical 
fe of the city.”°’ It is interesting to note that at this still early stage in the orchestra 
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split, there were 18 musicians playing in both concerts - mostly in the violins, 
wind and brass. There were seven players imported from outside Christchurch 
in the trust orchestra. 

William Southgate’s contract was due to run out at the end of November, and 
it was no surprise that he found himself other work. He intimated to the cot 
board on 14 October that he would be leaving. Later at the same meeting, the 
board decided to contact Gerald Lascelles and discuss with the Arts Festival the 
“engagement of Dobbs Franks [as conductor] from possibly mid-January 1976 
to the end of June 1976”. 

Southgate conducted only one more concert for the cot, on November 20, 
which was slightly better received. There were a few more imports, especially in 
the strings. In order to de-emphasise this weakness and trade upon the strengths, 
William Southgate ambitiously included Stravinsky's Symphonies of Wind 
Instruments: that at least gained Ian Dandos (ID) approval.” William Southgate 
then left for Wellington, saying that he did so “without bitterness”.”° 

Meanwhile, the Ombudsman now agreed to examine the complaint laid in 
August by Donald Dalley and colleagues against the Qe11 Arts Council. He said 
he would lay before the chairman three complaints (which he rewrote from the 
ten submitted). These are summarised below. 


e That the cso was validly constituted and the only legitimate organisation to 
administer the orchestra, with major orchestral and public support, and so 
the Council has unjustly withheld funds from them: 


e That the Council by dealing exclusively with “persons or organisations 
possessing no constitutional authority” has prevented a local resolution of 
the conflict - which they had previously said to be a prerequisite for further 
financial assistance: 


e That despite saying that further financial support required the adoption of 
a common local approach to administration of the orchestra, the Council 
has shown partiality by providing $25,000 towards the support of the trust 
orchestra.” 


By then the cso board and subscribers’ committee had been pursuing its drive for 
subscribers and guarantors against loss for their subscription series, which they 
were able to launch with a concert in the James Hay Theatre on 20 December. 
The programme said “the Board thanks the 127 members and supporters whose 
guarantees have enabled this series to be presented. The Board also thanks the 
many people who have made cash donations to the orchestra.” 

The new musical director was Peter Zwartz from Wellington. He had already 
been conducting the cstm Youth Orchestra since the beginning of the year, 
following a dispute in that organisation over a replacement for Vanco Cavdarski. 
Bob Perks, the cstm’s founder, who, as already described, had supported the 
appointment of William Southgate as the musical director of the cso, wanted 
to appoint Southgate as both conductor of the Youth Orchestra and the csim’s 
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deputy musical director for 1975.” When his 
recommendation was not accepted by the csim 
council, and they insisted on advertising these 
positions, Perks resigned in April 1975 - thus 
ending his 20-year term as musical director of the 
CSIM. 

Peter Zwartz had studied conducting and 
percussion in London, and _ had _ previously 
conducted in Wellington. Throughout the next few 
years, he would continue to commute regularly 
from Wellington for his responsibilities for both 
he csim and the cso, and for the first three years peter Zwartz, 

epted no payment for his cso work. 

The cso’s six-concert series at the James Hay Theatre over the next eight 
months was necessarily for small orchestra, and was built round the Bach 
Brandenburg concerti and orchestral suites. The first, with an orchestra of 31 
players, featured the principal horn of the Nzso, Marcel Lambert, who followed 
everal recent precedents in playing the tricky solo trumpet part in Brandenburg 
0.2 an octave lower. The other soloists in the second Brandenburg were all local 
layers - the orchestra’s new leader Paulene Smith, Rachel Skinner (flute) and 
Vicki Philipson (oboe). 

String players who continued to play regularly for the cso during this difficult 
eriod included, in the violins Paulene Smith, Ted Barry, John Boardman, David 
helley, Audrey Harris, Susan Thompson, Dorothea Banfield, Kathryn Wilkinson 
ind Garnet Harré; in the violas Beth Rogers, Richard Howarth, Ralph Bathurst 
ind Rachel Thompson; in the cellos Frances De Goldi, Ellen Doyle and Tom 
togers; and in the basses Evelyn Beuzenberg and Stephen Meikle (from 1977). 
In the winds Judith Cooper was the usual first flute, and Ross McKeich and Ian 
horpe the oboes. Ross bravely came to the aid of the cso after a second kidney 
ansplant. He had previously switched back to the oboe (from bassoon) in 1969 
fter his first transplant (having been one of the first Christchurch residents to 
ave one). Gloria Wrighton (later Streat) became first clarinet, and the bassoons 
ere Neville Forsythe and Murray Petrie. 

The horn section, which included David Smale and Eleanor Lightfoot, 

ould be boosted by the arrival of Paul Mayhew from England in 1977; the two 
umpets were usually Mark Hodgkinson and Ron Caldwell, and the timpanist 
arise White. 
The cso’s first Brandenburg concert was well-attended for Christmas week, 
nd was judged a musical success. Other works included Haydn’s Cello Concerto 
|C with young soloist Roger Brown, who was shortly also to win the National 
oncerto Competition. The stand-in Press critic (KMFP) was clearly a supporter of 
sal’ symphony orchestras, rather than chamber orchestras. His (or her) closing 
ents may have echoed the sentiments of many of the Christchurch public: 
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Far be it from me to enter into the continuing saga of controversy about the split 
in Christchurch’s orchestral world, but it does seem a pity that petty bickering 
has robbed the city of its former full symphony orchestra and partly replaced 
it with a competent but lamentably small orchestra, which plays only concerti, 
divertimenti, suites and dances.” 


This person was in for some rather lean years orchestrally, as concerts for chamber 
orchestra were to be the rule in Christchurch for some time. 

So the year 1975 ended with two local orchestras, both feeling optimistic. The 
Canterbury Orchestra had financial grounds for this, as they had been granted 
$25,000 by the Arts Council for the current year, to match local body funding, 
with the expectation of more in future.”* The Trust also announced that Dobbs 
Franks had been appointed musical director for four years (no less), and that 
a chamber orchestra of 12 full-time players and about 25 part-timers would 
be employed.”* They proceeded immediately to advertise for these players. 
The cso, though completely without local body or Arts Council funding, had 
demonstrated that they were able to raise enough money to pay a small orchestra 
for their own concerts. They were also getting considerably better press reviews 
than their rivals. 

But the water ahead was still murky in many respects. In particular, the 
Ombudsman was looking into the Arts Council's treatment of the two orchestras, 
and so future funding for both was open to question. 

By the beginning of 1976, cso supporters were becoming concerned about 
the way the cor had continued apace with the appointment of musical director 
and with advertising for players, despite the Ombudsman’s investigation which 
was proceeding. So Donald Dalley and friends started a petition asking: “That 
the Trust refrain from entering into any binding agreements before their AGM 
because a motion calling for the dissolution of the Trust will be moved at that 
meeting”. The AGM would not be before April - by which time the petitioners 
hoped the Ombudsman would have produced his ruling. The petition had raised 
over 270 signatures by 15 January, when it was sent to the chairman of the trust. 
On 22 January the Trust chairman (Mr Bradshaw) made a press statement, saying 
that an application would be made in the Supreme Court to remove the sections 
in the trust’s constitution that allowed for the calling of sms and AGMs, and for 
the appointment of trustees at these.”° 

A special general meeting of the trust was also petitioned for and attracted 
some 340 people.” The petition had attracted more than 800 signatures by then, 
and the motion was passed by a large majority.”* However, the trust announced 
that they would ignore it. Contracts were offered to five full-time players in 
March, including Dobbs’s wife Ruth Pearl as leader.” 

The cso gave another concert in February, with more Brandenburg concertos. 
The Star critic particularly liked Concerto no.5, which he hadn't heard live in 
Christchurch before (!). He wrote, “Saturday night’s vociferous response from 
a near-full house, besides mirroring inspired performance standards, reflects a 
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more mature level of discrimination on which audiences no longer measure a 
masterpiece purely by symphonic weight and length”. He was clearly fan of small 
orchestras! 

The cso had won the battle within the Civic Music Council to continue 

playing for the National Concerto Competition, and they did so on 21 February. 
By then the pattern of local support had been established, which was to continue 
throughout the dispute. The cso was employed by the Civic Music Council and 
the RcMs (with supporters including Robert Field-Dodgson and Peter Barton 
on both), whereas the Canterbury Orchestra was employed by the Christchurch 
Harmonic Society - and had already given a concert with them under their 
associate conductor Simon Tipping in November - and by the Christchurch Arts 
Festival. Athol Mann was on the boards of all of these. The Harmonic would also 
soon engage Dobbs Franks as their musical director. 
The situation had by now become very complicated, with two rival orchestras. 
In the interests of clarity, the next chapter will describe the fortunes of the cso 
over the next three years, and the attempts at negotiation that continued with the 
cot during that period. The trust’s history will be described in a separate section 
t the end. 
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The Christchurch Symphony Orchestra 


cso supporters had confidently expected the backing of Mr Laking, the 
Ombudsman, in their dispute with the Arts Council over its support for the cor. 
But when Mr Laking’s 27-page report was published at the end of March 1976, it 
exonerated the Arts Council almost completely.’ 

From a historical perspective, the long preamble is the most interesting 
section of the report, as it was not quoted by the newspapers at the time. This 
preamble was devoted mostly to an account of the development of the dispute, 
and gives the Arts Council’s version of events — particularly of the period late 
1973 to the end of 1974. This account differs from the one extracted from the 
available records and presented in the preceding pages. 

Essentially, the Arts Council had come to the conclusion that the cso board 
in 1974 had wanted to retain a part-time symphony orchestra, and that a rift had 
occurred over the council’s policy of appointing full-time players, at the time of the 
non-reappointment of Vanco Cavdarski. The council had then stepped in to heal 
that rift. These conclusions are not borne out by the available information (presented 
earlier). The first statement was later repudiated by Neal Buchanan thus: 


Some have alleged that the cso was reluctant to appoint full-time players. No 
evidence of such reluctance was produced. Given enough funds, the cso would 
have developed the orchestra.’ 


The rift was about the issue of Cavdarski’s reappointment, and the way Neville 
Pickering had handled it at the two crucial board meetings. Malcolm Rickard’s 
views had been presented by Pickering to the board on 17 July 1974, but no time 
had been allowed for them to be digested, let alone discussed, before Southgate’s 
appointment was forced through. The Arts Council (or at least Rickard) must 
have considered that the cso could not have full-time players and a part-time 
conductor (Cavdarski). But because of the way these two meetings were chaired 
by Pickering, the only significant issue then became the sudden replacement of a 
known and respected conductor by an unknown and untested one, and the way 
in which this was accomplished. 
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Mr Laking ruled that the Arts Council had acted consistently in its actions. 
Je thought it “unfortunate but nevertheless understandable” that the Council did 
not attempt to clarify whether the Interim Management Committee should have 
continued functioning after the 1975 AGM. He also expressed sympathy with 
the new cso board “in their feeling that the Council should have been willing 
© resume discussions with them on the basis of their revised constitutional 
proposals, which went some way to meet the Council's requirements’. 
Nevertheless he wrote: 


I cannot conclude that it was unreasonable, unjust, or improperly discriminatory 
of the Council to entertain doubts about the board’s enthusiasm for any 
restructuring, or indeed its ability to put into effect any proposals of reform. In 
the circumstances the Council’s decision to leave the initiative in the hands of the 
three local body chairmen who were sponsoring a proposal which they themselves 
were willing to support and which conformed generally to the Council’s criteria 
for regional orchestras is not open to serious criticism; nor is their decision not to 
contribute funds for the support of the symphony orchestra at that time.’ 


Mr Laking disposed of the other two grounds of the complaint in a similar way. 
is logic is irrefutable if his premisses are accepted. The Arts Council did act in 
consistent way, but the question that must remain open is whether its actions 
throughout had been based partly upon a faulty perception. 

The cso was very disappointed at the judgement, but was in no mood to give 
up yet. They therefore had to buckle down to the task of continuing as before, 
felying on their subscribers and supporters among the musical public for funds. 
hey also relied on those players who were prepared to play for their orchestra 
at the basic union rate, for however many concerts the budget would run to. 
Since the trust also continued to seek players to play in all of their orchestral 
concerts, local players of sufficient standard could - and some did - play for both 
orchestras over the next two and a half years, thereby making more money from 
heir playing. Only those who refused to play on principle for the Canterbury 
Orchestra - and could afford not to because of other income from musical or 
ther employment - played solely for the cso throughout. 

cso Inc. had virtually no money to spare for management or other non- 
playing tasks. Garnet Harré continued to act as librarian and to call the players for 
soncerts, while some voluntary part-time secretarial help became available later 
in the year from Suzanne Hill (the wife of John Hill, a cso board member). 
During the early part of 1976 sporadic attempts were made by the two 
des of the dispute to overcome their differences, but these were not helped by 
continuing court action. Dalley and Smitham, having failed in March to persuade 
e trust to halt the engagement of players and a conductor, had given notice that 
they would move to dissolve the trust at the acm in July. The Trust sought an 
injunction to prevent this, but when the matter came to the Supreme Court it 
vas adjourned so that both parties could continue to negotiate.‘ 

Over the next months, attempts were made to combine the two orchestras’ 
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managements, with the cso as a ‘supporter organisation. These foundered 
because the cso wanted to continue some musical activity with chamber groups, 
and the trust sought to control these too.* Eventually, following intervention by 
the Arts Council, there were more talks in October on the Council's proposal of a 
compromise board: 50 per cent would be elected and would include players and 
members of the public, and 50 per cent would be appointed, with an independent 
chairman appointed by the Minister for the Arts. The cso board subsequently 
agreed in principle, but quibbled about the neutral chairman, while the cor 
board declared that the proposal was “quite unacceptable”.° The acting director 
of the Arts Council (Michael Volkerling - soon to be confirmed in the position 
because of Malcolm Rickard’s retirement through ill-health) had strong words to 
say about the rejection of this compromise “by both sides’, and reaffirmed that 
the Council would continue to support the trust, “in the meantime”” 

The cso had completed its 1976 subscription series, featuring three Mozart 
piano concertos with Iola Shelley as the accomplished soloist, as well as the 
rest of the Bach Brandenburg concertos. More modern items were Stravinsky's 
Pulcinella Suite and Milhaud’s La Création du Monde. Predictably, lan Dando in 
the Star approved of these repertoire choices. 

Vanco Cavdarski visited Christchurch in November 1976, and conducted 
a highly successful concert performance of Verdi’s Aida with soloists and the 
RCMS choir, and also a concert by the cso. This included string works (both 
critics enthused over Elizabeth Rogers’ playing of Telemann’s Viola Concerto) 
and Beethoven's First Symphony. About the latter the Star wrote “... the standing 
ovation and five curtain calls that greeted the final item were not entirely 
hero worship, either. Any conductor and orchestra that could turn up such an 
extraordinarily responsive and communicative performance ... would have 
deserved likewise.”* Another person who would become important to the cso’s 
survival was also impressed: The Press a few days later announced that Mrs Mabel 
James (a wealthy widow) had donated $2,000 to the cso. 

At the end of the year Ian Dando’ review of the year gave some faint praise 
to the Canterbury Orchestra. After describing the boost that Dobbs Franks and 
Ruth Pearl had given it, he wrote: “The CO lacks the required strength in its 
strings, although progress has been steady”. But he reserved more praise for the 
cso, and particularly for its “buoyancy” in keeping going: “Whatever the decision 
[about future funding], the cso’s 1976 contribution and its comprehensive plans 
for 1977 are of a magnitude that cannot simply be swept under a carpet as a non- 
event”. 

Early in 1977 an article by Briar Cambourne appeared in The Press, which 
made interesting reading: 


Concerts by Christchurch orchestras are now drawing only half the crowds they 
were two years ago. It may well be the Christchurch public is issuing its own 
ultimatum to the rival orchestra administrations — “stop the bickering and we will 
attend your concerts; keep bickering and face your own music”. ... Early in 1974, 
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before the resignation of Vanco Cavdarski, audiences were up to 2000 a concert 
for the then orchestra. Last year audiences averaged 500 at separate subscription 
concerts staged by the cso and the cor. Christchurch people still turn out in 
droves for the Nzso concerts; in other words they have not lost their taste for 
music. Neither are they suffering from over-exposure to orchestral entertainment; 
no more concerts are being held now in Christchurch than two years ago ...° 


It was an accurate analysis, except that concerts under Cavdarski were not all 
as full as the writer made out, and that there may well indeed have then been 
an element of saturation in the number of concerts for small orchestra in 
Christchurch. 
The cso was still trying to get official support, but was turned down by the 
Minister of Arts and by the Christchurch City Council, even after writing to all 
ouncillors individually. The orchestra, nevertheless, had reason for optimism 
its management, to judge from the Annual Accounts to 31 March 1977 
(presented at the AGM in June). The society had actually made a profit of $6,000 
in the previous year thanks to judicious budgeting, and also $10,000 in concert 
guarantees and donations from over two hundred supporters, whose names were 
ted in programmes. 
Their 1977 subscription series was also low-budget for the 
most part. There was a last-minute substitution of the soloist 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto in May, when Sydney 
ann —- an Englishman then at the University of Otago — had 
fo play at short notice for an Australian, because of an airline 
trike. Later performances also received praise, especially one 
for strings featuring Sculthorpe’s Irkanda IV and Britten's 
serenade (with Tony Benfell and Marcel Lambert). At the end 
f the season, Ian Dando thought Zwartz could “look back 
vith pride” upon his second year as conductor.’° Wines! Caio: 
The cso’s lobbying appeared to be having an effect, when 
e Christchurch City Council decided in May 1977 that it 
would pay $10,000 of its grant to the trust immediately, but pay the remaining 
6,500 in six months, only if it received evidence that the trust had made 
onstructive moves towards uniting with the cso." The trust responded swiftly, 
ind made seven new proposals for a compromise, based on a “tripartite board 
comprising the chairmen of the two present orchestras and a neutral chairman 
ominated by the Canterbury Law Society”.* The cso replied with its own seven 
eservations, mostly fairly mundane." One of their suggestions, however, proved 
atal to the scheme: that Peter Zwartz and Dobbs Franks be joint directors. The 
[rust (and particularly Dobbs) would have none of that, and they also vetoed 
| later proposal that Peter Zwartz should guest conduct some concerts with 
he combined orchestra.'* For its part, the cso was not prepared to ditch its 
onductor, who had come to its aid when it was in extremity. That was the end 
f any serious negotiations. 
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Meanwhile, an action which had been before the courts off and on for 
eighteen months was at last settled. Robert Smitham had continued after the 
death of Donald Dalley to contest the injunction which prevented him from 
moving at a public meeting of the trust that it should dissolved. He had requested 
(and gained, mid-year) some $1,000 in anticipated costs from supporters. In 
November 1977 the Court of Appeal found that an injunction was not needed, as 
any motion at an AGM of the trust for its dissolution would have no legal effect.’s 
The court also found that the trust’s present constitution was void because of the 
uncertain meaning of some of its clauses. The Trust was therefore free to change 
its constitution to remove the clauses (involving the holding of scMs and AGMs) 
that might have enabled its opponents to influence its decisions. 

Thereafter, the only outside body that still sounded interested or hopeful 
about negotiations between the orchestras was the Christchurch City Council, 
whose Town Clerk wrote to both parties at the end of 1977. David Shelley replied 
quickly, saying the cso was prepared for a joint meeting,'® but the trust’s new 
secretary, Christopher Blake, did not reply for four months, and then said that 
the trust had left the ball in the cso’s court with its last “extremely generous” 
offer [that of last June], and that no new proposals had been received from the 
cso” 

In truth, both sides had become entrenched in their positions — the cso, 
firmly led by David Shelley, as the ‘only true successor, and the cot, which had 
official recognition. Bruce Penfold, who was on the cor board, later said there 
had been intransigence on both sides: the long drawn-out litigation against the 
trust on the one side, and on the other the businessmen in the cor wanting 
things to be ‘cut and dried’ and lacking flexibility."* 

By early 1978 the cso management was buoyed up by an increased number 
of subscribers and more donations from Mrs James, and decided to put on a 
series of full-scale symphony concerts in the (much more expensive) Town Hall 
Auditorium. Each contained a Beethoven symphony. The first of these was in April, 
and included a work appropriate for this bold step, the Eroica Symphony, besides 
some Mahler (Peter Zwartz’s favourite) - the Songs of a Wayfarer, with Patricia 
Lawrey as soloist. Ian Dando acknowledged this audacious step, saying “... the 
unfunded cso appears to be taking a financial gamble ... one would like to think 
this gamble will pay off”. He went on: “[the cso’s] dramatically involved playing 
enthused an audience to a degree rarely heard in a regional orchestra concert”.® 

The next concert in June was also praised, especially the Ninth Symphony 
with the RcMs choir, which was, as always, loyal and assured. The Star (David 
Sell) critic praised the orchestra, and thought the woodwind the best he had 
heard for some time. He repeated this comment about a concert of English 
choral music put on by the RcMs in August. In contrast, the July subscription 
concert, featuring the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, was thought not nearly so 
good: The Press thought more strings were needed, while the Star considered its 
difficulties beyond the players, especially at the fast tempi adopted.”° 
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Cso supporters among the Christchurch city councillors, spearheaded by an 
indefatigable supporter of the cso, Helen Garrett, were continuing to lobby for 
a grant from the council in 1978, and the Cultural Committee recommended 
that the cor should receive $18,000, and the cso $ 5,000. However, the full city 
council decided that both these grants should be reduced by $5,000 — so the 
trust received $13,000 and the cso nothing. Only the mayor dissented from the 
reduction in the cor grant; Mr Hay warned that the Arts Council would see this 
as a weakening of support for the trust, and might make its own cuts." The trust 
also received $140,000 from the Arts Council — more than the previous year, but 
far less than they would have liked. 

Ostensibly the situation remained the same for the rest of 1 978. Both orchestras 

continued to give concerts, including one by the cso, whose orchestra’s principal 
cellist, Frances de Goldi, played Kol Nidrei by Bruch. Foster Browne thought she 
“brought out the mysticism of this ancient Hebrew melody and the yearning 
devotion contained in it. She and the orchestra were in complete accord in 
interpretation of ... this imaginative and most beautiful work”? 
There had been vague rumours for months about the solvency of the cot, 
even though the annual accounts to March 1978 had showed a small profit. But 
it was a complete bombshell when at the very end of the year Ernest Bradshaw 
announced that the trust had decided to wind up, citing shortage of money as 
the primary cause, amongst many others.” In order to explain what had led 
up to this extraordinary step, it is necessary to go back and describe briefly the 
fortunes of the Canterbury Orchestra over the previous three years — away from 
€ negotiating table. 
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October 1975 John Ritchie had written a report for the trust, with the 
approval of the Arts Council, which suggested an orchestra to be run on the lines 
proposed by the Council following the John Hopkins Report (1973-4).** John 
Ritchie suggested a 32-piece full-time chamber orchestra as the long-term goal, 
with provision for part-time ‘extras’ to make up a 65-piece orchestra for certain 
concerts each year. He estimated a total annual budget of about $185,000 for all 
of this, not including the cost of a musical director. The trust board met with Arts 
Council representatives in November 1975, and the basic concepts in the report 
ere accepted by both parties, but no time-scale was mentioned. Approval was 
given for twelve full-time players, for which the Arts Council would pay 55 per 
cent of salaries and ‘touring costs’ — a total of $75,000 for the first year. 

During 1976 nine full-time players were engaged by the trust, and they and 
Dobbs Franks (as pianist) began a long-running series of lunchtime concerts at 
the Centre Gallery in the Arts Centre. In acoustics and size this was an excellent 
venue for chamber music, but regrettably it was taken over later as an art gallery. 
€ concerts, soon known as “Wednesdays at One, became an institution in the 
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cor players with Dobbs Franks. From left to right: Liam Gill, Keith Spragg, Tony Ferner, Ruth Pearl, 
John Ure (with flute!), Dobbs Franks, (administrator), Ian Falloon, John Snelgrove, Jo Perry, 
Denis Vaughan. 


local concert scene for the next three years. They gave the full-time players the 
extra work they needed to justify their extra pay, compared with the other players 
in the orchestra. 

The cor orchestra's nine full-time players were: Ruth Pearl (violin), Jocelyn 
Perry (viola), Denis Vaughan (bass), Tony Ferner (flute), Ian Falloon (oboe), 
Keith Spragg (clarinet), Liam Gill (bassoon), John Ure (horn), John Snelgrove 
(trumpet). Some of these were recruited from the cso and the rest came from 
other centres or from overseas. The full-time cello position was still vacant. 

Other personnel were more variable, especially in the strings, though Lambert 
Scott acted as principal second violin throughout. There was some ‘sharing’ 
of back-desk players with the cso. Young players Bridget O’Meeghan, Judith 
Williams and Jennifer Hadcroft all gave sterling service for part of the time 
while there was no permanent principal. Apart from the full-time players, the 
woodwind section often shared players with the cso, though former principal 
flute Trevor Hutton and oboe Jack Goldsmith soon stopped all orchestral playing, 
as later did trombonist Brian Marston. 

The Canterbury Orchestra started 1976 with a bang, with a concert on 4 April, 
mustering as many players as it could — 56, including 30 strings, with only a few 
imports. It was called ‘A Salute to America, was sponsored by the US Information 
Service, and was attended by the American Ambassador. The programme was 
of American music, too, including Dvorak’s symphony From the New World. 
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€ concert programme cleverly hhis Excellency Ghe Ambassador of Ghe United States of America 
mitated the American Declaration of Tue Honoraste Armistead J SELDEN JR 


ndependence, with the performers in conjunction with 
3 ; Tue CANTERBURY ORCHESTRA TRUST 
igning the programme in a manner present : 
imilar to those on the Declaration. Salute to America 
The concert went down very well, Under the sponsorship of the United Srares Information Service 
vith one critic saying “the playing had PROGRAMME 
pot-on precision’.* It was followed |  ¥oteo Aaron Copland 


* . . Buckaroo Holida 
further artistic successes in the caetiieneer 
tape of a series of three concerts —° 
, the Christchurch Arts Festival- | 1. Se deceit 
vhose director, Gerald Lascelles, was Interval 
i jane ar ra George Gershwi 
‘strong Trust supporter. For these | SD, nienmatets ae 
oncerts Charles Rosen returned to Allegre 
Andante con moro 
Jhristchurch as the soloist in all of Allegro agitato 


The Canterbury Orchestra 


Music Birector “V4 AA 


eethoven’s piano concertos and two 
Mozart's, and the orchestra also 
ayed a Haydn London symphony 
each. Audiences were small but 
nthusiastic, and critic David Sell 
raised much of the orchestral 
laying; in the last concert he 
ommented on “precision in the 
find section we have seldom heard 
n recent years”.”° Programme for the ‘Salute to America’ concert. 


Earlier in the year Dobbs Franks 

d written a long report to the Arts 

ouncil. Among many other things, he wrote: “Christchurch doesn’t need a full- 
ime symphony orchestra but a FULL-TIME chamber orchestra for Canterbury”. 
e also stated that “NZ needs and can support a fully professional chamber 
hestra’, and made a case for that being the Canterbury Orchestra. Even more 
ptimistically, he suggested that the number of full-time players should rise to 
he desired 32 by the middle of 1977.”’ In Mr Bradshaw's later annual report this 
ad been toned down to “Our philosophy is for organised development from 12 
ill-time players to a chamber orchestra of 32 players”. 

While the abortive negotiations between the two orchestras were going on, 
lobbs was also appealing for a “return to music as the supreme consideration’, and 
e followed this up with a strong appeal in his report at the trust’s AGM in June: 


Thad hoped that my being brought to Christchurch to form a small professional 
nucleus of musicians into an ensemble which would ... serve as the nucleus 
around which the part-time musicians would function with great joy and music- 
making enthusiasm, would be met with unencumbered pleasure and relief by 
the musicians who have served so unselfishly in Christchurch. For the concept 
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of music growing with the community to be opposed by a small number of well- 
meaning but short-sighted musicians has caused me much pain and sadness.”* 


The strife in the local situation came, he said, primarily from two sources. First, 
the “well-meaning amateur with the amateur attitude ... who feels he has the 
right to question anyone and everyone ... This is ... fatal when attempted as a 
mixture with a professional organisation.” The second problem arose because a 
small group of players had to make an uncomfortable decision. “Those who have 
been sitting in principal positions in a part-time orchestra must either make 
the decision to become full-time players and hope that they will be accepted 
for the position, or be willing to play as rank-and-file players behind a full-time 
professional.” 

So it may have seemed to him. But the situation was far more complex than 
that. Many of the leading players thus targeted had in fact stepped aside from 
principal's positions when faced with a similar choice in 1968. They were now 
fighting, just as much as the cso board and supporters were, primarily for a 
cause they believed in - the right not to be pushed around by politicians and 
outside organisations. While in hindsight perhaps this attitude may seem to have 
been quixotic and (as he said) short-sighted, it was motivated more by principle 
than self-interest. 

The Canterbury Orchestra concerts for the rest of 1976 were not all well 
received. One in July had mixed reviews. Ian Dando thought the wind section 
very good, and complimented Dobbs: “to say that Franks is doing the very best 
he can under the circumstances is putting it mundanely and denying the real 


Dobbs Franks addressing the Canterbury Orchestra Trust AGM, June 1976. 
Ernest Bradshaw and the Trust’ solicitor are seated behind him. 
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Canterbury Orchestra rehearsal, 1977. 


sense of imagination he extracted from these performances”. On the other hand, 
John Jennings wrote that “the audience left with mixed feelings —- the confident 
promise of [Mozart's Linz Symphony] was gradually eroded by a feeling of anxiety 
in the latter stages of the Copland” [Clarinet Concerto - Keith Spragg was the 
very accomplished soloist]. In this, “... Dobbs Franks made no concessions ... to 
the technical adequacy of the players’, and, “deceptive rhythmic patterns nearly 
caused the collapse of the last section””® 

In the latter months of 1976 the trust tried repeatedly to arrange a meeting with 
the Arts Council to discuss future plans, but to no avail (the protracted illness of 
Malcolm Rickard was possibly a major factor). This frustrating situation would 
continue well into the next year, especially as the Arts Council was warning the 
Trust against overspending.*® Hamish Keith warned as well that the arts were 
into “two difficult years financially”. It wasn’t until August 1977 — after sending 
strong and urgent letters and drawing up a ‘survival budget’ — that the board 
heard that the Arts Council would be giving $118,000” (an increase of 50 per 
cent, but not enough for any expansion). By then the Christchurch City Council 
was also holding some of their grant back, as previously mentioned. 

In 1977 the orchestra's adventurous programming continued to please Ian 
Dando. He described a subscription concert on 26 March 1977 as “... tasteful and 
courageous ... One of the most refreshing orchestral programmes this reviewer 
has heard for some time, and the players’ sense of verve and commitment was 
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infectious.” The programme included Martinu’s Concerto for seven winds, 
timpani and strings. The strings were not nearly as good as the winds, and the 
cello section was “sadly understaffed”. Many of the later concerts were not so 
favourably reviewed. 

The Trust was scouting widely for a principal cello, having lost young Bridget 
O’Meeghan to the nzso. Early in 1977 they contacted Michael Haber in New 
York, and as he was a former member of the famous Cleveland Orchestra, 
pulled out all the stops to persuade him to come.** He and his harpist wife 
Nancy arrived in September and he was available at last to play for the long- 
running series of lunchtime concerts as well as for the Canterbury Orchestra's 
concerts. One of the latter in November included a ‘triumphant rendering’ (ID) 
of the Schénberg Piano Concerto with Patrick O’Byrne,* but another including 
Stravinsky’s Apollon Musagéte was not popular with either audience or critics. 
That programme, like many of the CO’s concerts, was repeated out of town, but 
drew an audience of only eight at Kaiapoi! 

Ian Dando’s review of 1977 contained some criticism of Dobbs Franks, 
suggesting that his enthusiasm had caused him to attempt too much, and had 
led sometimes to low standards. Referring to the long-running ‘Wednesdays at 
One’ series, Dando wrote “It is time to get its priorities in correct perspective 
by putting quality ahead of sheer quantity”. The Canterbury Orchestra received 
a few kind words, but “One disturbing feature of this orchestra’s concerts is the 
meagre audiences it attracts. If this is a sign that the Canterbury Orchestra hasnt 
yet taken root in this city, the unfunded cso doggedly resists being uprooted. Its 
audiences have remained steady at the 8-900 level”.*° This was 
not good publicity for the trust and its supporters. 

Both the lunchtime and orchestral concerts resumed early 
in 1978, with some interesting programmes in both. The 
first New Zealand performance of Schénberg’s wind quintet 
(with conductor) in February was thought a “tour de force” by 
visiting Listener critic Fred Page. Other 20th-century works, 
such as Walton’s Fagade, with young Elric Hooper a “virtuosic” 
narrator, *” fared much better than the conventional repertoire 
in the subscription programmes, which were built round the 
early Schubert symphonies. 

There was a gala concert for the Christchurch Arts Festival 
with 70 players — the biggest ever for the cor. It featured both 
the venerable Aaron Copland, conducting his own Rodeo Suite, and American 
pianist Earl Wild in Gershwin’s Concerto. According to a review in the Listener, 
Copland received a standing ovation.** 

There were internal problems, however. Cellist Michael Haber, who had 
originally made it clear that he didn’t want to be overworked, complained 
bitterly about the large number of works (particularly of chamber music) he was 
expected to play. There was much friction between him and Dobbs Franks, and 
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he eventually returned to the US in May.*? His loss had a devastating effect on 
the remaining 20-odd lunchtime concerts, which had to be completely recast. 
Apart from the steadying influence of the series of Beethoven violin and piano 
sonatas with Ruth Pearl and Dobbs, the full-time players - predominantly wind 
and brass - had to dig out increasingly unknown and slight pieces by often 
obscure composers to fill out many of the concerts, and standards were not 
always high. After two particularly feeble concerts, ID wrote in exasperation: 
“(The Wednesdays at one concerts] seem well and truly in the doldrums. Ever 
since the bottom fell out of the string chamber works because of the departure of 
a key player [Michael Haber], it seems that any ballast has been thrown in ... in 
a desperate attempt to keep a gargantuan weekly series going at all costs.” 

For some players, though, the cor’s activities had a positive side. Flautist 
Tony Ferner had happy memories of these lunchtime concerts: “Actually, the 
Trust Orchestra experience played into my hands. During my time in it, I played 
most of the flute and chamber music repertoire in those recitals at the Centre 
Gallery.”*° 

The cor board were well aware of the need to do better in drawing the public 
to their concerts. By mid-July, after a determined drive to recruit more support, 
they were able to say that there were 590 subscribers, and that for the year to 
31 March 1978 they had had a surplus of $1,300." The subscription concert in 
July indicated the success of the campaign - the audience was nearly double 
that at the previous one. The orchestra played well, particularly in Beethoven's 
First Symphony (“one of its finest performances of a classical symphony” - Ian 
Dando). But the two remaining concerts in this series didn’t fare quite so well, 
with mixed reviews. The Trust continued its efforts to gain public support by 
giving a free concert in September, aimed primarily at youth, with young soloists 
in the Bach Double Concerto, the Carnival of Animals and Tubby the Tuba. It 
naturally attracted a very good audience. 

Dobbs Franks left on a six-week trip to Sydney early in November, having 
arranged to conduct 21 performances for the Australian Ballet and four with 
the Sydney Symphony Orchestra. Before that he had been involved in a flurry 
of activity with the trust board. What must have prompted them to produce 
bitious plans for the next three years’ development of the orchestra was a 
letter (probably sent to many clients) on 21 September from Michael Volkerling 
f the Arts Council, asking for a five-year funding forecast. Although another 
ts Council policy discussion paper warned that the Council would have to 
maintain “... continuing tight financial restraint in immediate future’,*? Dobbs 
and his colleagues produced long and detailed proposals for their orchestra's 
evelopment. These included building it up in stages up to their ‘promised’ 
mplement of 32 full-time players over four years. 

They may have eliminated any faint chance of success - after all the warning 
signs that the Council had sent out — by emulating Oliver Twist and asking for 
ore. “Due in part to shortfall in grant income’, they wanted $240,000 (another 
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$100,000) for 1978-79.* It is hard to be certain now what prompted these 
ambitious proposals, but it is not hard to believe that Dobbs Franks was getting 
very restless at the lack of real progress. Perhaps significantly, the trust board at 
its October meeting confirmed his contract for an additional four years. He was 
also just leaving for some very substantial work in Australia, with some prospect 
of more the following year. The board and Dobbs Franks continued until mid- 
December to make detailed plans for the next year and beyond, including their 
next series of subscription concerts, a projected tour for their wind quintet for 
the Music Federation, and an appearance by them at the 1980 Adelaide Festival. 

What they would not have known was that the Arts Council was very 
concerned at the funding of both the Christchurch and Auckland orchestras, 
and had asked for a report from their economic consultant, Dennis Rose, on 
their “economic positions and prospects”. The main issue was the way in which 
the proportion of their incomes that had come from local sources - local body 
support and concert revenues — had not increased, but rather fallen. Rose 
reported that “for both orchestras the combined total of performance and other 
local income has fallen from more than 40 per cent of costs in 76/77 to below 
35 per cent in 78/79.... The continued operation of the two orchestras has been 
dependent on Arts Council grants at levels well in excess of the 45 per cent of 
costs implicit in the original funding formula .... There is no way the Council 
can fund the orchestras unless their income increases.”*® 

With a static budget and pressures from many sources, especially opera and 
ballet which were then “badly under-funded”, the Arts Council would look at 
an annual programme that would (among other aims) “ensure the operation 
of at least one professional orchestra outside Wellington” (italics added). They 
suggested that the grant for the Canterbury Orchestra should remain the same, 
and that the Auckland grant perhaps even be cut off, unless they performed 
better.*° Michael Volkerling must have written to tell the trust board the unpleasant 
truth, possibly including the suggestion that unless the trust could promise to 
live within budget for the next fifteen months, their grant might be withdrawn. 
Only some such news can explain the phraseology used in the board meeting 
on 18 December - attended by Dobbs, fresh from his overseas successes.*” After 
reporting that the Arts Council had told the board that there was no prospect of 
more money, and that the trust would therefore end up with a deficit for 1978-9, 
the minutes say that there was “disappointment that ... QEI1 ... should take such 
precipitate action without consultation or warning”. The musical director was 
instructed to produce an immediate report, spelling out the consequences of no 
extra funding. 

There was another board meeting four days later, at which Dobbs’ report was 
discussed. It stated that the orchestra would be “unable to maintain static growth 
indefinitely’, and therefore “suitable growth is a must”. Chairman E. J. Bradshaw 
said that the current year would end with a deficit, and if the grant for the 
following year remained the same (and the Christchurch City Council would 
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not increase its share), the budget would be insufficient to maintain even the 
status quo.** 

The board managed to obtain an urgent meeting with the Arts Council on 
28 December, when the three top council executives (Messrs Keith, Gascoigne 
d Volkerling) came to Christchurch. The council representatives made it clear 
at the terms of their last letter were ‘irrevocable; and that there could be no 
crease for 78-9. There was no prospect of an extra $100,000 without strong 
cal support. They emphasised that they were still committed to just 12 full- 
ime players. Dobbs Franks read a short paper, in which he hoped that the Arts 
ouncil would reconsider its policy over orchestral development. The council 
representatives then left, and the board was left to discuss the position at length. 
e result was that they passed a motion, with great reluctance and sadness, that 
they had no choice but to wind up”.*? 

This staggering news appeared on 30 December, 1978. The Press reported: 


The cor has decided to wind itself up after three years of attempts by its opponents 
to do so ... because of a shortage of QEII Arts Council funds and uncertain future 
local body support. The Arts Council said it was unable to raise the orchestra's 
grant from the present annual amount of $140,000 ($240,000 applied for). The 
chairman (E.J. Bradshaw) stated that: “without that increase, we cannot meet 
our - and the Council’s - object of a full complement of 32 full-time players”. 
Because of limited government funding to the Arts Council, it had curtailed more 
appointments to the orchestra for the two years to March next year, and had said 
it would not be able to finance development for 1979-80. Two resignations had 
reduced the core of players from ten to eight in the last year, but money from local 
bodies and the Arts Council still did not cover expenses. 


ked why the trust could not “hang on and continue to make music until 
le financial climate brightened”, Mr Bradshaw said the orchestra’ musical 
dard had fallen in the last year, and would continue to fall while funds 
re not adequate. “The strains that would produce would inevitably lead to 
ther resignations, and the ultimate demise of the orchestra. To carry on, at 
esent levels of funding, and without inklings of a future financial reprieve, 
uld be to spend a lot of money on a dying cause. That would seem to us to be 
esponsible.” 

Dobbs Franks said “I think this must be the unhappiest day of my life”.s° He 
his Sumner home and returned to Sydney immediately. It was ‘déja vw’ for 
bbs and for Ruth: they had left a decade earlier in similar circumstances. 
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causes of the collapse of the Canterbury Orchestra Trust were many 

and varied. The unwillingness or inability of the Arts Council to grant 
increasing sums played a major part. Their plan for Christchurch (based on the 
1973 Hopkins report) had never specified definitely that they would support a 
professional orchestra for the city, even of chamber orchestra size. Although they 
agreed in principle to work towards 32 players in late 1975, they never agreed to 
any time-scale. Unfortunately times were hard for the national economy, and the 
Arts Council was unsuccessful in obtaining more generous overall budgets from 
the Muldoon National Government. They had to support many activities from 
their funding allowance — and the Auckland and Christchurch orchestras were 
taking a significant portion already. 

Hamish Keith suggested at the time that lack of local body support was the 
problem: “although the Arts Council grant had increased over the last three 
years, the trust was unable to ensure a guaranteed and continuing support from 
local sources”.' The Christchurch City Council, headed by a somewhat indecisive 
mayor in Hamish Hay, had been caught in a bind: they found it difficult to 
increase or even maintain their grants to the trust, in the face of its lukewarm 
public support, and also because of the continued existence of the cso, which 
had its champion in Councillor Helen Garrett. In effect, the actual reduction of 
the cot’s grant in 1978, small though that was, may truly have been a ‘nail in the 
coffin’ of the cor. 

The other major factor in the cot’s demise was morale. The trust and its 
conductor were continually frustrated by having an incomplete group of full- 
time players. The group had received a body blow through the loss of their cellist, 
without whom programming of the lunchtime concerts became a nightmare 
(bass-player Denis Vaughan also resigned near the end of 1978). Without more 
string players of high standard, the orchestra could not put on consistently good 
orchestral concerts, and the front-desk string players of the rival cso resolutely 
refused to play for the trust. 

The Arts Council's implementation of the Hopkins report may not have been 
adequately thought through. The reasoning behind it was impeccable, as far as 


‘Ts it was probably Dobbs Franks who actually ‘pulled the plug’, the 
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it went: that professional players — particularly of wind instruments — would be 
unlikely to be attracted to Christchurch without having a guaranteed income 
equivalent to that which could be earned elsewhere. The issue was whether these 
players or their conductor would be satisfied with just a small core of full-timers, 
or would want more. This view of what happened was expressed in an article 
in the Musician’s Union newsletter in early 1979: “Either you have an orchestra 
or you don't, and the Christchurch concept seemed rather like the man who 
says he owns his own home, but you find he owns the section and some of the 
foundations ... but he explains that he is saving up for the rest”. As for the main 
causes of the dispute over the previous four years, this must be left for the reader 
to decide. Sociologist Richard Thompson (in a paper on the dispute published in 
1990) was in no doubt - blaming it upon political interference by local politicians 
and the Arts Council.* A recent unpublished account, Discordant Notes, by cso 
supporter Tom Mitchell (December 2005), based on a file of newspaper cuttings 
kept by Laurel France, came to much the same conclusion.* But these funding 
bodies were ‘the pipers who called the tune’: they could point to a very large, 
divided and dysfunctional board of management (at least until March 1975) 
which, in their view, gave them sufficient reason and at least a moral right to 
intervene. Then again, was every constitutional avenue explored to find a 
solution? Opinions differ, but what is not in doubt is the harm that the dispute 
caused to professional orchestral playing in Christchurch. 

Trust chairman E.J. Bradshaw was generous in defeat, as the Star reported: 


Mr Bradshaw believes Christchurch should have at least one orchestra — even 
if it does not have full-time professional musicians ... for the sake of the two 
choirs, the ballet, the opera and the Court Theatre, Christchurch must have an 
orchestra.‘ 


so chairman David Shelley said he was pleased to hear Bradshaw’s comments. The 
ymphony Orchestra could not afford to take on full-time players and would need 
some form of grant to help the trust musicians. “There's no doubt the number of 
ood players in Christchurch has diminished since the row started and I would be 
ery sad to see more musicians leave.’° But Hamish Keith responded immediately: 
At this time the Arts Council has no intention of becoming involved with the 
ymphony Orchestra because it does not meet its criteria for grants. The Arts 
ouncil associates itself with professional activities which also have local financial 
acking. It does not consider a full-time musician to be one who supplements 
ited orchestral income by teaching music as well.”’ The Council had been happy 
support players on retainers a decade before, and would be again (some 15 years 
ter), but evidently not in 1979. Indeed, the larger issue: whether there was — or is 
enough workload in Christchurch for a full-time orchestra (small or large), had 
ot been settled finally, even at the time of writing. 

In a long article headed “Death of a trust has put back Christchurch’s cultural 
ife’, Briar Cambourne wrote very pungently, “The dispute’s most damaging 
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legacy is probably the suspicion it has left in the Arts Council that a full-time 
orchestra concept has failed in Christchurch”. She quotes the Arts Council as 
saying that they would not give any more grants for at least twelve months “to 
give the city’s musical politics time to stabilise”* 

So the cso had indeed won the battle of the orchestras, but at enormous cost. 
In terms of obtaining finance it had to begin again from zero (its starting-point 
in any case). With funding bodies suspicious (at best) and deeply disenchanted 
with the local orchestral scene, it would take a long time to claw its way back to 
its previous level — financial or artistic. 

Many others apart from the cso itself and its board were concerned that 
the city would be left with no orchestra. The first to contact the Arts Council 
was the Christchurch Civic Music Council, which represented local musical 
organisations.’ They wrote that there was an urgent need for the Arts Council 
to continue funding orchestral services in Christchurch, and asked for funding 
to be transferred to cso. They even optimistically suggested that a nucleus of 25 
retained players would be more cost-efficient than a small number of full-time 
players, and offered to act as ‘caretakers, if the Council was unwilling to talk to 
the cso directly. There was no immediate reply. The Arts Council seemed to be 
busy in other ways, especially in restarting a National Opera Company, and the 
coT money had probably already vanished in other directions. 

The idea of retainer players had been put forward by David Shelley 18 months 
before, as a return to the system favoured ten years previously. He advocated 
a retainer system “which paid musicians 50 per cent of a full-time salary and 
left them free to pursue other employment.” It had been a sensible arrangement 
which had worked well.’° 

David Shelley repeatedly asked the Arts Council for money. In March 1979 
he asked modestly for $17,000 to help pay for the cso’s scheduled concerts 
and management. He also wrote: “Statements that the cso does not employ 
professional musicians are false. Eighteen of our players derive their incomes 
entirely from music. There is no logical or natural distinction between musicians 
who teach, compose or play .... We have already invited the former Canterbury 
Orchestra players to join our ranks, and nearly all have done so.”" (In fact few of 
them did for long.) There is no record that the Arts Council replied to any of his 
letters at that time. 

In April the chair of the Civic Music Council, Earle Rowell, wrote to Michael 
Volkerling to try to set up a meeting with all the interested musical groups," 
and about the same time Graham Gorton, executive officer of the Southern Arts 
Council, also wrote to Volkerling'® and to the Mayor of Christchurch.'* They 
suggested a face-saving formula whereby a committee would apportion Arts 
Council funds as subsidies to organisations which used the orchestra, rather 
than giving money direct to the orchestra. According to Peter Barton, “From 
my recollections it was Fergus Paterson, the chairman of the Southern Region 
Arts Council (srac), who first suggested a Users’ Fund, as they had a similar 
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system in Dunedin. The advantage ... was that the Local Bodies could give a 
grant to orchestral services without appearing to support the cso so soon after 
the demise of the Canterbury Orchestra.” 

Mid-year, Rowell and Shelley went to Wellington and met with the Arts 
Council director. It was made clear to them that the Arts Council would give 
no direct grant, but would give $10,000 towards the management costs of the 
cso and/or the users’ fund, provided the local bodies also contributed a similar 
amount. 

The users’ fund was duly set up about the end of the year, but it was the 
following year before an equitable means was devised of distributing the fund 
among the groups who employed the cso (mostly the choirs at that stage). To 
quote Peter Barton again, “David Shelley insisted that the orchestra itself should 
not have to choose between users’,’* and so a neutral users’ fund committee was 
set up to administer the fund in September 1980. Its members were: the chairman 
of the Civic Music Council, the chairman of the cso, and a representative of the 
users appointed by the Civic Music Council. This system worked well for at least 
a decade. 

Meanwhile the orchestra - still reliant on subscribers 
and donors for survival — continued to give and take part 
in concerts as in previous years. Earlier ones, in March 
and April 1979, were very successful: the orchestra 
“responded like souls possessed” when playing with 
the brilliant young Russian pianist, Irina Plotnikova 
winner of the first Sydney Piano Competition), and 
eethoven’s Fifth Symphony under Peter Zwartz 
breathed fire and brimstone from the outset” (both 
according to Ian Dando).’’ The rcMs/cso/Cavdarski 
oncert performance of I] Trovatore was also thought 
excellent by all concerned, and Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte, 
ith the cso playing for the newly re-formed National 
Opera, was successfully performed in September. 
Reviews for the two last subscription concerts were quite damning, however. 
€ programmes included far more ambitious works than before — and in 
eptember Peter Zwartz decided to include works by two composers whose 
major orchestral music had never been played by local orchestras. The works 
ere Debussy’s Images and Mahler’s Fourth Symphony. The style, as well as the 
vel of difficulty, of these works both in one concert was beyond many of the 
layers (particularly in back desks), particularly since the orchestra had been 
iving for years on a musical diet of mostly classical and baroque works. This 
as as obvious to the critics as it should have been to Peter Zwartz. The last 
concert for the year included Brahms’ Second Symphony, which had been played 
ice before in happier days (1971 and 1973), but this performance roused Ian 
ando to an unusual degree, and he ripped into it unmercifully. He described 
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listening to it as “a marathon of masochistic aural flagellation’, and analysed the 
orchestra’s fall in standards: 


Indecision as to a positive future ... must be the root cause of the alarming exodus 
of talented players and consequent loss of morale within the orchestra. Funding 
authorities may be waiting for the dust to settle after the collapse of the Canterbury 
Trust Orchestra. In the meantime, however, procrastination and inactivity have 
had devastating effects on the retention of key players.'* 


Most of the trust's players had departed, or would soon do so. The last of these 
was horn player John Ure, who went to Auckland, and later distinguished himself 
both as a player and an administrator. John later acknowledged the value of 
Dobbs Franks'’s innovative programming during his time with the Canterbury 
Orchestra: “this innovation was used as a basis for a lot of what we have done 
over the years in the Auckland Philharmonia”.”” 

At the end of the year David Shelley made an impassioned plea for more 
money. He said that the cso was in danger of losing its best players. The Arts 
Council had granted $10,000 but only for administrative purposes, and that was 
on condition that local bodies also put in money. Since then, the Metropolitan 
Grants Committee had given money to the orchestra users’ fund, but this would 
be only of indirect use to the orchestra. “It enables others to hire us, but ... it all 
goes straight back to the players.””° 

The orchestra was fortunate to have kept a number of good string principals. 


Camerata Quartet in 1974. 
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Paulene Smith (first violin), Beth Rogers (viola) and Frances de Goldi (cello) 
were making a huge contribution to Christchurch’s musical life, and not just in 
the orchestra. They (with successively Marjorie Sutton, Chloe Moon and Kathryn 
Wilkinson as second violin) had set up the Camerata String Quartet in 1974. The 
quartet gave numerous concerts, at first independently, and then for four years 
as the quartet-in-residence at the University of Canterbury. They toured - most 
extensively in 1979 — to many centres in both islands for the Music Federation 
of NZ. In addition, they had set up the Christchurch Conservatoire in 1977 with 
pianist Iola Shelley, using premises in the old university Registry. 

The quartet had a fan in Ian Dando, as the following excerpt shows, from his 
review of a concert by a small choir (the Schola di Chiesa) and small orchestra: 


As usual the string sections were led by the indomitable Camerata quartet. 
Scarcely a local concert goes by without this tireless quartet of ladies being in 
the centre of things, either as players or teachers. They seem to operate a 24-hour 
day, seven-days-a-week service. Where would Christchurch music-making be 
without them?” 


He was also alert to their importance as teachers in providing a supply of young 
string players — for the cso and also for professional careers — for a long period.” 
But their success as teachers (and of others, such as the cello teacher Ellen Doyle) 
ad its downside as far as Christchurch was concerned; many of their students 
won overseas scholarships, but few returned to live locally. 

At the beginning of 1980 the cso was suffering, with virtually no guaranteed 
income. The Arts Council was understandably cool and was not likely to admit 
ublicly that perhaps it had backed the wrong horse. However, an internal Arts 
Council paper at the end of 1979 did go as far as to say: 


__ The considerations of ‘fair dealing’ which motivated, for example, the attempt ... 
to establish professional orchestral activity in Christchurch arguably produced a 
situation in which failure was inevitable, since the Council’s ostensibly equitable 
policy actually represented the imposition of a rigid development formula on a 
musical context which resisted it.”* 


In any event, Arts Council total budgets remained restricted, and the cost of 
the Auckland orchestra continued to be a major drain on their resources. The 
ance of even a small full-time orchestra for Christchurch had disappeared — if 
indeed it had ever really been viable. In the meantime, pending better times, the 
hristchurch Symphony Orchestra had to survive by rustling up as much local 
upport as possible. 

In 1980 the local bodies did give $5,000 in addition to the $10,000 in the 
users fund‘ (earmarked for choral concerts). Though David Shelley continued 
ask the Arts Council in vain for finance for retainers, the good news was that 
here was money now to pay for the appointment of Christopher Brodrick as 
e orchestra's first full-time general manager for seven years. Chris was an 
nglishman, who had previously worked for NzBs Television in Christchurch. He 
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had already worked well on the cso’s board of management 
for a couple of years, and he proved a popular as well as an 
able choice as manager. He recalled later that taking the job 
involved a “horrendous drop” in pay, but “I took it on and 
the immediate thing to do was to start building bridges, 

with the Arts Council and the City Council and so on”.4 
The first subscription concert in 1980 (conducted by 
local lecturer John Pattinson) was threatened when soloist 
Iola Shelley was ill, but despite a high fever she managed 
to perform Saint-Saéns’ Second Piano Concerto, and then 
went home to bed! For the second concert,”> the orchestra 
welcomed as conductor Georg Tintner, who would then 
become a mainstay for several years. A long interview 
Chris Brodrick. in The Press described how Tintner survived as a Jew in 
Vienna during the Second World War, then came to New 
Zealand and lived on a farm for 14 years. He had done a lot of conducting in 
New Zealand (with the old National Opera, Auckland Choral Society, and the 
Auckland String players) but subsequently left for Australia to get more work. 
Tintner looked striking on the podium, with his ascetic appearance and shock of 

white hair, and he conducted without a baton. 

He was essentially a classicist, and the Mozart Haffner Symphony was the 
most successful work on this programme. The critics liked it - the Star noting 
the “stylishness of the playing’, and The Press commenting “the playing was well 
rounded and satisfying in its details”.° The Press critic was C. Foster Browne, here 
writing his last review of the cso. He had been a good friend of the orchestra, 
and his reviews were usually polite and encouraging even when he couldn't be 
enthusiastic; but even in his later years, his waspish wit would still show through 
occasionally. 

Chris Brodrick soon put together a much more ambitious proposal to the 
Arts Council for the orchestra’s development for 1981 to 1983, which involved 
retainers for important players. It was accompanied by letters of support from 
eight local cultural and user organisations. The proposal stated that: 


A full-time orchestra expects to work formally for not much more than 20 hours 
a week. At busy times, which are frequent, our players have to perform this same 
task on top of a full day’s work elsewhere. Simply stated, they are overworked, 
doing it for a pittance, and have no security of employment ... [Christchurch] 
can accept the need for some caution on the part of the Arts Council, but ... it 
cannot understand the reluctance of the Arts Council to respond to requests for 
discussions on the future ... particularly when it is clear that there is a general 
acceptance of and support for the cso from users and players alike.?” 


However, the cso had its reply, when the Arts Council released its grants for 
regional orchestras for the next year. The Star reported in forthright fashion: 
“The cso has been left to play fourth fiddle in this year’s grants by the Qr11 Arts 
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Council to regional orchestras”. The grant was $15,000, conditional on a matching 
grant by the local bodies. In comparison, the Auckland Symphonia would get 
$368,000, the Dunedin Civic Orchestra $40,000, and the Wellington Sinfonia 
$16,000. Michael Volkerling thought the cso’s main problem was continued 
losses on the subscription series, and that it was a marketing problem - the 
orchestra needed to generate more box-office income. 

The Star’s leader writer was angry at this news: “... The orchestra row in 
Christchurch is now past history .... Whatever may be said of it, the Symphony 
Orchestra proved itself to be the survivor. The director of the Qrm Arts 
Council ... can come to Christchurch and talk until he is blue in the face, but he 
will still be not be able to justify the shabby deal that the cso has been given”. The 
grant of $15,000 was “something of a sick joke” and “a mere pittance”.”* Michael 
Volkerling was in Christchurch a couple of days later, promising a review of 
orchestra funding.”® Shelley and Brodrick were able to get a half-promise of 
another $6,000, to tide the orchestra over anticipated losses for the first half of 
the next year. 

The next couple of concerts under Peter Zwartz were unsuccessful for a variety 
of reasons. In the first, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony had to be replaced by 
Dvorak’s Eighth because there were not enough experienced violinists available.°° 
At the August concert, Peter Zwartz was suffering from a severe back sprain, and 
had to conduct sitting down. Reviewers were still very critical of the programme, 
and thought the only artistic success was the Walton Viola Concerto, played 
by Peter Barber (the year’s Christchurch Concerto Competition winner). 
Unfortunately that adventurous piece of programming did not improve the 
audience — in fact, it was the smallest ever (530) and the concert lost $6,400. 

By August 1980 the Arts Council had completed its review and approved a 
three-tier system for financing regional orchestras, which was put into effect the 
following year.” The three tiers were: 


¢ 


1 Core grants for basic costs of administration, and musical direction 


2 Supplementary grants, matching local body contributions, for payment of 
retainers to leader and players, and costs of giving concerts 


3 Special projects, including the commissioning of new works, and touring 
(later called National Orchestral Projects Fund) 


Cavdarski returned in November for a concert performance of Carmen andacso 
concert. The rich romantic works of the orchestral concert went well as usual. 
Heath Lees in The Press liked Liszt’s Les Préludes and Tchaikovsky's Pathétique 
Symphony: “a real challenge to any orchestra ... throughout the work Vanco 
Cavdarski coaxed the very best from the players”. He referred to the orchestra's 
bid for more Arts Council finance, and concluded, “A concert like Saturday’s 
will surely provide eloquent testimony to the need for survival and continued 
growth”.*? This praise of the wind players was the more remarkable in that many 
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CHRISTCHURCH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
musical director Peter Zwartz 


presents 


“VANCO CAVDARSKI 
seems to have the knack of making 
regional orchestras rise to the 
occasion” 

Star 9/7/79 


DON’T MISS THIS OCCASION 


with soloist “IGOR CAVDARSKI who demonstrated that he possesses 
musicality and enviable pianistic 
artistry. Here we have a young man 
with talent that is out of the ordinary ....” 
Nova Makedonija 26/12/79 


Les Preludes 


principals were young and 
comparatively inexperienced. 
They included Pam Keightley 
(flute) - a real asset for the 
few years that she remained in 
Christchurch - who had taken 
over capably from her teacher 
Tony Ferner, and Ian Thorpe, 
also left ‘high and dry’ in the 
oboe principal’s seat when Ross 
McKeich had to retire through 
ill-health. 

Early in 1981 the cso board 
at last received substantial Arts 
Council funding, in the form of 
the Arts Council’s new $30,000 
‘core’ grant. It was used primarily 
to pay the manager and secretary, 
but some $10,000 was left over 
for a musical director. The board 
decided to advertise in New 


Piano Concerto No | 
Symphony No 6 (Pathetique) 


Zealand, Australia and London 
for a conductor who would 
be resident in Christchurch 
for at least six months of the 
year.** An appointment was announced at the acm in June - Martin Woolley, a 
bassoon player and also assistant to Georg Tintner with the Queensland Theatre 
Orchestra. He would be available for most of the year, and also play the bassoon 
for other conductors when required. 

In starting the 1981 concert series, the management was also encouraged 
by a substantial increase in subscribers to 620, and better audiences at the first 
two concerts, which were conducted by Tintner 
and Cavdarski respectively. In the first, the strings- 
only first half, with Vaughan Williams’ Tallis 
Fantasia and Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, was 
thought better overall than the Eroica Symphony 
which followed. The Cavdarski concert included 
Vanco’ son Igor as soloist in the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto no.1. The Press enthused about Igor’s 
brilliant playing, and also praised the orchestral 
soloists, the flute and cello in the slow movement 
being “particularly outstanding”** Shortly after 
this concert Cavdarski became chief conductor of 


Tchaikovsky 


Poster for Cavdarski’ concert, 1980. 


Georg Tintner. 
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the Belgrade Philharmonic in Yugoslavia, and was not seen so frequently in 
Christchurch. 

Arts Council funding may have improved dramatically, but it was proving 
difficult to obtain subsidies from the Christchurch local bodies. Though the 
Metropolitan Grants Committee recommended a $10,000 grant, they were 
thinking of reneging on the grants to the users’ fund. The Arts Council considered 
this a departure from a “funding partnership” that they had discussed with the 
local body mayors in 1980, under which the Arts Council’s $30,000 should have 
been matched dollar for dollar.*° 

An article in the Star by Anna Price, “Disharmony over Orchestral Funding”, 
spelt out the decline in subsidies from the local bodies in the last decade - well 
down from $25,000 before the dispute of 1974. It quoted remarks from the Arts 
Council's Music Officer, Brendan Smyth, who blamed the collapse of Auckland 
Symphonia the previous year on insufficient local body funding, among other 
things. Chris Brodrick was quoted more forcefully: “You can’t go on and on for 
nothing .... When you try to do Verdi’s Requiem on two pianos and a bass drum, 
you get consumer resistance.”*” 

The re-formed National Opera Company used the cso to present La Bohéme 
in Christchurch in 1980, and again for The Marriage of Figaro in June 1981. The 
results were satisfactory, at least artistically, but this company was not seen again, 
for it collapsed the following year after further financially disastrous tours. It 
would be years before the orchestra gained any more work from either an opera 
or a ballet company. 

The subscription concert in August was the last appearance with the orchestra 
by Peter Zwartz. Peter had stood by the orchestra in its darkest hours, and because 
he loved conducting so much, had been prepared to travel from Wellington for 
a pittance. Although he could be bombastic and aloof, he was generally liked by 
the players and could be relied on to produce a musical performance. But from 
1979 he made some dubious repertoire choices, and Brodrick found it difficult 
to agree on concert programmes with him. The orchestra now also wanted to 
use more guest conductors — who undoubtedly attracted larger audiences - and 
in any case they now had the chance to employ a full-time musical director. 
Peter Zwartz was still seen regularly in Christchurch for another five years or 
so, as musical director and chief conductor of the Christchurch School of Music 
(formerly the Christchurch School of Instrumental Music). 

The orchestra played only half of the August concert (Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto), which was designed as a showpiece for Chia Chou, the winner of the 
second Sydney Piano Competition. The second half was devoted to brilliant and 
virtuosic piano solos. Overall, Chia Chou was not as popular as Irina Plotnikova 
had been.** 

The two subscription concerts in the spring were not as well-attended as 
hoped, partly because they were given on holiday weekends. The first (conducted 
by Matteucci) featured William Southgate’s Cassation (with prominent 
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percussion), which was interesting but failed to draw the crowds. Brodrick was 
later to complain, “One of the saddest things about the arts in New Zealand is 
that you can't afford to take a risk”.*° There was a bigger audience for the concert 
with Cavdarski, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony went down well. Especially 
noteworthy was the horn-playing of Paul Mayhew, an Englishman who had been 
playing principal horn with the cso since 1977. 

The orchestra welcomed its new musical director, Martin Woolley, early in 
1982, and he conducted the annual Concerto Competition final in February. 
Immediately afterwards he changed caps and played first bassoon in a Mozart and 
Beethoven concert under his mentor Georg Tintner. His playing, particularly in 
the finale of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, was memorable. In March Woolley 
conducted an orchestral concert of lighter fare - of the type known among 
players as a ‘bitser’ — with a wide variety of works, from Wagner’s Mastersingers 
prelude to Albinoni’s Adagio. The critics were unimpressed by the results, and 
Heath Lees thought it was “unfortunate that Martin Woolley should have had to 
cope with such a programme for his first main appearance with the orchestra, 
as the lack of rapport was no doubt occasioned by the constant changes of style 
and repertoire”. The concert was rescued by Richard Mapp’s performance of 
Rachmaninov’s First Piano Concerto, which was accompanied well.” 

More suited to Martin Woolley’s talents was the subscription concert in May, 
comprising Mozart’s Symphony no.4o and last piano concerto (soloist Sharon 
Joy Vogan) and Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite. The orchestra was of chamber size. 
Ian Dando liked the results, with comments such as “far more than routine 
playing’, and praised both orchestra and soloist. But Philip Norman was not so 
enthusiastic about either, nor about the half-empty house, which he ascribed 
to the orchestra’s being “hamstrung through financial restrictions”. He asked: 
“In this city, that gains much mileage in terms of civic pride out of its ‘cultural’ 
reputation, where is the whole-hearted patronage and support for such a cultural 
focal point as its own Symphony Orchestra?” 

The lack of drawing-power of its new conductor must have been beginning 
to worry the orchestra's board of management, and so it was perhaps not as 
disappointing as it might have been when Martin Woolley suddenly told them 
in May that he was resigning “for completely personal and domestic reasons’, 
and going to live in Sydney.” He had also conducted some effective concerts and 
recordings for the Ilam Wind Ensemble, but that was it. Brodrick described him 
as “a complex character’, and he did not remain long enough to establish any real 
rapport with the players. Although the orchestra's finances were in fairly good 
shape, the board decided that no replacement musical director would be sought 
in the near future. In fact there would be no musical director again until 2002. 

The number of subscribers was now much higher - thanks to a regular 
newsletter (Music Stand) and to direct mailing of the subscription brochures to 
subscribers, actual and potential. The orchestra found a new home for rehearsals, 
in the old Geography Department (a prefabricated hut) on the former university 
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site. A loan was obtained, and it was adapted for use as ‘Symphony Hall. The 
ceiling was raised and sound-absorbent material added, chairs were obtained 
with the help of donations, and it was ready for use by September. 

The rest of 1982 was an encouraging one artistically. A new guest conductor 
had been found in John Curro, a viola-player and teacher in Brisbane, who had 
brought the Queensland Youth Orchestra to a high level of excellence over many 
years. His first concert with the cso, which included Elgar’s Enigma Variations, 
was acclaimed by a large audience and the critics. Former orchestra member 
Mark Walton's performance of a rarity - Spohr’s First Clarinet Concerto — was 
also notable. 

Then in November came the (by now familiar) combination of concerts, 
one a concert opera and the other for orchestra only, both conducted by Vanco 
Cavdarski. The orchestral concert was the usual Cavdarski Romantic mix of 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky, beloved of conductor, orchestra and audience alike, 
and very successful. As Ian Dando said, “The orchestra constantly gives that 
extra ounce of ginger for a musician it has always respected. One thing you 
can always be sure of — Cavdarski will never bore you.”*? Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony was now back within the orchestra's powers. The soloist in the 
Brahms Violin Concerto was Carl Pini, who had been the resident violinist at 
Canterbury University for a couple of years. This was the first of many times 
he was associated with the orchestra. As a vastly experienced soloist, leader of 
chamber groups, and of orchestras including the Philharmonia of London, he 
had much to offer. 

The concert opera with the RcMs was Verdi's Aida again, with excellent soloists 
including the formidable soprano Rita Hunter, Heather Begg, Tony Benfell and 
Noel Mangin. The opera was repeated by the same forces in Wellington a few 
days later, though not without some drama when Wellington airport was closed 
by a southerly storm. The airport re-opened just in time for choir and orchestra 
to arrive late, with one of those hair-raising one-wheel Wellington landings into 
a southerly gale. The weather was much better for the return journey (just before 
midnight again), and on one of the charter flights everyone was in high spirits. 
One charming man in the choir had no difficulty in persuading the solitary air 
hostess to let him make an announcement. He solemnly informed the passengers 
that the Friendship plane was “flying upside down at a height of ten thousand 
feet!”. 

The Wellington performances were particularly successful. Owen Jensen in 
the Evening Post reported that there was a ten-minute standing ovation at the 
end, and went on to say that “This was one of those rare occasions when no- 
one put a foot palpably wrong, when notes coalesced into music and the music 
was clearly communicating”** In the NZ Listener Frederick Page was equally 
enthusiastic. He described it as “a triumph’, and concluded: 


The hero of the evening was Vanco Cavdarski, who knew what he wanted with 
every note of the score .... He was over-modest at the end for we wanted to cheer 
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him most of all. Maddening that he was conducting in 
Christchurch for several years and we so seldom got to 
hear him in Wellington. Who was at fault, we or he?*s 


That was an intriguing question: Cavdarski had not 
been popular with the authorities in broadcasting and 
the Nzso, and that this may have had some bearing on 
what had happened in Christchurch in 1974. 

The first orchestral concert of 1983 was in February, 
under Georg Tintner once again. It started late, to 
allow patrons to come from a one-day test match - 
according to Chris Brodrick the whole country had 
‘cricket fever”. (A record crowd at Lancaster Park sawa 
Hadlee-less New Zealand team easily beat a big-name 
but tired England team.) The very conservative concert 
programme, including two favourite symphonies - the Carl Pini. 
Schubert Unfinished and Beethoven's Seventh — drew 
the largest audience for a while (over 1,600). Both 
critics commented on the work that had gone into the 
preliminary arrangements, including the production 
ofa handsome large-sized programme. Ian Dando also 
understood why the programming was conservative, 
“especially in the light of the chilling reminder of the 
New Zealand Opera's fate, fresh in people’s minds’, but 
Wanted more variation in future concert series.*° 

The concert was followed by another in May, 
with Pini conducting and the ever-popular Michael 
Houstoun, appearing for the first time with the cso 
for nearly a decade. The programme was all Brahms, 
fo mark the 150th anniversary of the composer’s birth. 
The audience exceeded 2,000 for the first time since 
the Cavdarski days. The Press was enthusiastic about Michael Houstoun. 
Houstoun’s “brilliant” playing of the massive First Piano 
Concerto, and felt that in the Second Symphony “An enlarged string section gave 
the orchestra a richness desired of all symphony orchestras”.*” 

Ian Dando repeated his view that it was “time to break out of the straitjacket 
of safe Teutonic box-office repertoire”** but a correspondent to the Star the 
following week praised the cso for “putting the orchestra on a firm footing by 
Selling concerts to a much increased audience’, and criticised Ian Dando for 
his perceived preference for modern music. Judging by audience numbers, the 
letter-writer said what perhaps other local concert-goers thought. He compared 
modern music to “a spoonful of cod liver oil ... supposed to be good for us, but 
it sure tasted terrible’, and went on “Schonberg and contemporaries sure have 
the cod liver oil effect on a large proportion of concert-goers ... let’s have the 
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contemporaries in very small doses”. Ian Dando pointed out in reply that he 
hadn't actually been plugging modern music in his reviews!*° 

Mid-year there was mixed financial news. On the positive side the Arts Council 
had increased its support, presumably impressed with the strides the orchestra 
was making, administratively as well as artistically. Despite government funding 
cuts, the Arts Council gave the cso a total of $77,000, and was even considering 
withdrawing funding support from the Wellington and Dunedin orchestras in 
83/84 to concentrate their funds on the development of professional orchestras 
in Auckland and Christchurch (something which, fortunately for Wellington 
and Dunedin, did not happen).°° However, Christchurch local bodies wouldn't 
increase their previous year’s grant of $15,000. The importance of this grant was 
that any money raised locally would be matched dollar-for-dollar by the Arts 
Council. The orchestra’s board, led by new member and businessman Bernard 
Zeff, began searching for alternative sources of local income, including finding 
sponsors. 

Full symphony concerts in the Christchurch winter had always been a dubious 
proposition, and so from June to August of 1983 the orchestra put on a series of 
three Sunday afternoon concerts for small chamber orchestra. The concerts took 
a leaf out of the Camerata Quartet’s book and made use of only the stalls of the 
Town Hall auditorium - playing on a small stage on the flat of the downstairs 
area. They drew audiences of 500 to 600, and broke even financially. The concerts, 
under Carl Pini, were a clever mixture of works by Bach (the six Brandenburgs 
again) and concertos by Vivaldi, with one early symphony by Haydn (the series 
known as Le Matin, Le Midi, and Le Soir) in each concert. They were a musical 
success, with the orchestra and soloists receiving praise. Brandenburg no.2 had 
a ‘clarino’ (high) clarinet instead of trumpet, when a visiting American trumpet 
player proved to be not up to it —- in more senses than one. 

All the other soloists were local, including baroque oboe specialists Keith and 
Margaret Sayers who had returned from years in Germany. They played a Vivaldi 
two-oboe concerto, while Vere Smyth and John Young performed another Vivaldi 
concerto, for two trumpets. In Brandenburg no.6 for two violas, Beth Rogers was 
unable to play through illness, and her place was taken by her son John, playing with 
Alastair Sands. Beth Rogers died a week later from cancer: she had been principal 
viola from the earliest days of the John Ritchie String Orchestra. As well as being 
a notable personality in the orchestra, she had nurtured many young violists who 
contributed to this and other orchestras in New Zealand and elsewhere. 

As a lighter touch, the cso, conducted by Barry Booth, put on two concerts 
with visiting Australian entertainer Rolf Harris, entitled ‘Coojee Bear and 
the Monster’. Philip Norman welcomed this: “It was a happy combination of 
imaginative music, a well-conceived script and many colourful cartoon slides ... 
the cso was in good form and good spirits .... It was good to see its collective 
hair being let down.” The concerts were performed to 3,500 people, including 
2,000 children.” 
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An important initiative began in June when a group convened to discuss the 
cso’s role in relation to the community it served. The group had ten members, 
including the manager, board member Bernard Zeff, three players and two 
accountants. By November they had produceda five-year plan for the development 
of the orchestra. The plan set several goals, of which the most significant was to 
“generate adequate financial resources to provide full-time management, a core 
of retained players, and a resident musical director”. In order to achieve these 
goals, six new initiatives were itemised, including expansion of fundraising, 
sponsorship, promotion to increase and diversify audiences, and also gingering 
up the supporters’ organisation with “a group of committed volunteers”. 

To realise the major goal they proposed to obtain a resident musical director, 
set criteria for retainer players, and then build a core of twenty players in three 
stages by 1989. The musical director should be a “known quantity” (unlike Martin 
Woolley). The plan was estimated to require a 55 per cent overall increase on 
current funding. It was recognised that to correct existing weaknesses in certain 
sections of the orchestra and to ensure that the best players were always available, 
incentives would be needed. It was suggested that retainer players would need a 
considerable margin (about 40% over their colleagues) as a sufficient incentive to 
make the orchestra their main employment. 

This plan (despite early encouragement) eventually came to nothing - like 

others before it. 
There were three more symphony concerts that year, 
the first being the most ambitious in that it included 
the first local performance of Rachmaninov’s hour-long 
second symphony. The conductor was again John Curro 
from Queensland. Ian Dando enthused about him and the 
results he produced, quoting Toscanini’s “there are no bad 
orchestras, only good and bad conductors’, and adding 
“on the strength of this concert, John Curro is one of the 
finest conductors the cso has worked under”. The orchestra 
iked the Rachmaninov much more than Dando did - he 
escribed it as a “symphonic boa constrictor”. 

The next concert (all Brahms) was conducted by 
American Donald Thulean and had a more mixed reception. 
At least The Press critic (referring to the finale of the first 
ymphony) praised instruments which seldom have an opportunity to shine 
remarking that the “superbly controlled trombone ensemble work deserves 
pecial mention”®* The last concert in November was a winner, featuring what 
amazingly) was probably the first local performance of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. 
ese concertos suited Carl Pini admirably, and he gave brilliant, strongly 
aracterised performances with matching accompaniment by a small string 
oup. Ian Dando thought it “stunning”. He also praised the strings in Britten’s 
ifficult Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge (a real test of a string orchestra). 


John Curro. 
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cso and choirs in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 1984. 


He wrote “... In this reduced ... medium Mr Pini is in his element. The clean and 
cohesive string playing revealed him not only as a fine conductor but also a first- 
rate orchestra trainer able to refine and tidy a group into a professional-sounding 
ensemble.”** 

Viola-player Rachel Thompson was the winner of the annual National 
Concerto Competition in February 1984 with a “mature performance” of the 
Bartok Concerto. She departed for study in New York shortly afterwards, but on 
her return to New Zealand she did not join the NZ Symphony Orchestra as so 
many young players did, but came back to Christchurch. At the time of writing 
she is the associate principal viola of the Christchurch Symphony. 

There were two important concerts in March. The orchestra under Tintner 
shared with both the big choirs the honour of giving the final concert of the 
Christchurch Festival, with Beethoven's Second and Ninth symphonies.** Though 
Ian Dando was not at all impressed with 65 players trying to balance over 300 
singers in the finale, Philip Norman was more excited: “only the most stony- 
hearted patron could claim not to be affected by the magnificent sounds that 
erupted from the orchestra and 300-voice choir alike in the fourth movement”. 
There was a full house. 

Soprano Kiri Te Kanawa - then at the peak of her career — put in an appearance 
after a long absence overseas, and the cso under John Hopkins was engaged to 
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play for her Christchurch concert. There was a standing ovation at the end, and 
most of the audience seemed to have been very happy with the concert, even 
though she sang for only about half of the time, and included only three operatic 
arias. The rest of the concert consisted of orchestral works, including Rossini’s 
William Tell overture, which was an effective opener. 

Critic Philip Norman was disappointed, and thought it “a distinctly ordinary 
affair’, suggesting that Dame Kiri was saving her voice.’° There was a sharp 
reaction from happy patrons in the columns of The Press. One was especially 
pointed: “Dame Kiri and the cso achieved the remarkable feat of presenting 
two entirely different concerts simultaneously. One was the lack-lustre affair 
attended by your reviewer. At the other, a large audience was delighted by the 
splendid singing, artistry and winning stage presence of the soloist ... admirably 
supported by the orchestra. ... Fortunately, Philip Norman's disappointment 
would be eased by the fact that his seat would be complimentary, unlike his 
review. °” 

The Arts Council congratulated the cso’s board on their five-year plan in 
February,®* but by April they were warning that they “were not guaranteeing 
any level of funding”*® They granted a total of $89,000, slightly more than the 
previous year, but the city council was still reluctant to give more. The chairman 
of the Arts Council (by then Sir Michael Fowler) wrote to Christchurch’s mayor, 
recommending that the cso and the Court Theatre should each be given $40,000 
and the Southern Ballet $20,000. He commented: 


This orchestra has developed a very high standard and more importantly a five- 
year plan .... 1 am very aware of the great support for the arts which is given 
by your council, particularly to the Robert McDougall Art Gallery and the 
festival and in other spheres. But the three areas I have identified are peculiar to 
Christchurch and unique nationally and require support.” 


Eventually (but not until October!) the Christchurch Symphony did get more 
from the city council ($25,000 — much more than the theatre and ballet), and 
from most of the other local bodies. As in most years around then, cso Inc. 
showed a small surplus for the financial year to the end of March. In April it 
was announced that the first sponsorship for twelve years had been obtained, 
following much hard work which had included a glossy brochure masterminded 
by Bernard Zeff. The local distributor of Austin (BMC) cars, Motorcorp, had 
agreed to subsidise the winter series of concerts in 1984 and 1985. 

The orchestra's administration had outgrown its old premises and in April 
secured the lease of space in St. Elmo Court in Hereford Street — the same 
building (but not the same floor) which the cso office still occupies at the time 
of writing. 

The five-year plan was being pursued, beginning with the question of the musical 
director. The players’ committee considered that it was “impracticable” to employ 
a full-time musical director (or player/conductor) at that time. Together with the 
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general manager, they suggested instead that the orchestra should continue to employ 
guest conductors and should also appoint a person to act as musical coordinator 
or musical administrator. This was reported to the players at their acm.” Players 
in the orchestra had become used to having considerable power in the previous 
few years, and were not willing to give too much away at that stage. However, after 
hearing that the job description would be “making it clear that the function of a new 
musical coordinator would be purely advisory and coordinating, and that he [sic] 
would in effect be the executive officer of the players’ committee, and responsible to 
that Committee and the Board”, they approved the recommendation for a musical 
coordinator. The position was duly advertised, and by October four names had been 
chosen for a short-list to be considered by the board. 

Another major initiative was put forward by Chris Brodrick in April in a 
letter to all players. He was concerned at the critics’ comments on the lack of 
contemporary music being performed in Christchurch, but very mindful of 
the economic dangers of mounting symphonic concerts that might draw only 
a small audience. He suggested that a group of players might get together as a 
players’ cooperative to perform contemporary works. Any net income obtained 
after giving two or three concerts a year would be divided among the players who 
had volunteered to play. Chris hoped that a regular audience would be built up, 
so that “gradually we may be able to introduce modern works into our Sunday 
or even our Concert series”. The cso management would help with publicity and 
give other tangible support, but not actually run the concerts. The idea was to 
bear fruit the following year. 

Most of the mid-year Sunday concerts for chamber orchestra went off well. 
Each again included an early Haydn symphony. About the first (conducted by 
Pini), The Press wrote, “On a wintry Sunday afternoon, the idea of attending a 
light symphony orchestral concert ... is inviting’. Most aspects of the concert 
were praised, particularly the small forces used, and the performance of Mozart's 
bassoon concerto (with visiting English soloist William Waterhouse), but by the 
end of the all-eighteenth-century programme “the final work ... fell on tired 
ears.” The same mistake was not made in the other three concerts, which were 
more varied and all included at least one twentieth-century work. 

After the third concert under Jack Speirs, Philip Norman (himself a composer) 
wrote about the oft-performed Lilburn Diversions: “Let us hope the successful, 
sparkling performance of this work, along with the recently-dangled Arts 
Council bait for performance of local material, will lead the orchestra to explore 
more recent, less tried-and-true works from the New Zealand repertoire”? He 
was alluding to the use of the Nopr (National Orchestral Projects Fund) for 
performances of New Zealand music. This fund supported the performance of 
John Ritchie's Suite no.2 (Aquarius), which Pini had conducted in the previous 
concert. Philip Norman liked it: “John Ritchie's rhythmic writing ... had a 
sprightliness that immediately appealed”. The concert finished, appropriately, 
with a performance of Haydn’s Farewell Symphony (no.45), complete with 
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players blowing out candles before they left the stage. Ian Dando described the 
concert as “the finest the orchestra has given in this series”. 

The two remaining symphonic concerts in the second half of the year 
were fairly conventional but well-attended, and received mostly good reviews. 
Whereas critics in both newspapers praised the performance and interpretation 
of Sibelius’s Second Symphony (conducted by John Curro), Ian Dando had a 
different view of the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony (under Juan Matteucci). While 
praising the orchestra’s playing, he ripped into the interpretation: 


Matteucci, who tends to paint his Tchaikovsky in purple, shaped up a frenzied 
melodramatic performance about as subtle as Svetlanov with ten vodkas down 
the hatch beforehand ... [in a] performance that lurched along with exaggerated 
tempo changes, and hysterical climaxes.* 


This was the last time that Juan Matteucci conducted the orchestra, so it proved to be 
an unkind valediction for a conductor who had helped the orchestra in hard times 
at the beginning of the 1970s. Whatever his faults - and he could be self-indulgent 
- he could always be relied upon for musical, strongly characterised performances. 

The cso board selected Iola Shelley for the position of Musical 
Coordinator in October 1984, and she began work straight away. 
She was already well known in the city as a pianist and teacher, and 
for her association with the Christchurch Conservatoire. Although 
not a player of an orchestral instrument, she had often played a 
keyboard (usually synthetic) within the orchestra — mostly in the 
thankless role of substitute harpist. Both from acting in that capacity 
and also as a very experienced accompanist she was qualified to 
assess the strengths and weaknesses of players. She also had (or 
soon acquired) a comprehensive knowledge, both of the symphonic 
orchestral repertoire and also of the light repertoire, which would ola Shelley. 
later become equally important. 

As part of the five-year plan the board also appointed a Resource Officer, 
Mark Skelding, who had come to Christchurch from England via Australia. He 
explained his role in an interview with The Press. His prime objectives were to 
find sponsors and to look for ways in which the orchestra and its players could 
increase its standing in the local community. He described himself as a “generator 
of ideas”, which Chris Brodrick could moderate, and he said about the orchestra’s 
plans: “In five years we hope to be able to pay some musicians a retainer, and in 
ten to fifteen to have a full-time orchestra. Even before that five years is up we 
hope to give our musicians a lot of work. Optimistic words! 

There was one more orchestral concert in 1984, for strings. Carl Pini conducted 
the first performance of another work by John Ritchie, named Pisces. This had been 
written to celebrate 25 years since the founding of the John Ritchie String Orchestra. 
lan Dando said that the audience loved it, and “For this Carl Pini and the players must 
have the honours too, for a performance whose verve and confidence put it head 
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Paulene Smith. 


and shoulders above the other items”. The programme 
also included Dvoyak’s tricky Serenade for Strings, and 
the moving Metamorphosen by Richard Strauss. Dando 
gave “top marks for a clean and scrupulously prepared 
performance”.”” 

At the beginning of 1985 the Arts Council considered 
a paper which proposed substantially increased grants 
to both the Auckland and Christchurch orchestras, 
and a new kind of supplementary grant to enable 
both to employ players on retainers.® This was a very 
encouraging sign that the Council had got over its 
aversion to retainer payments. However, when the 
actual grants were announced in June, the cso’s grant 
was increased to $113,000 but all of the new money 
for retainers ($127,000) was allocated to Auckland. 
Christchurch’s proposed development had to be put on 


hold - temporarily, everyone assumed.” The management, however, was acutely 
aware of the need to hold on to the cso’s leader, Paulene Smith, and as an extra 
inducement the board decided to offer her an honorarium of $1,500. 

The concert year began in February with the good, the mediocre and the bad. 
The good, in February, was a free performance in Hagley Park, accompanied at the 
end by fireworks. Manager Chris Brodrick credited Mark Skelding with the idea: 


Composite photo of the orchestra and fireworks, first ‘Classical Sparks’ concert, February 1985. 
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He was amazing — had an incredible mind, off at a tangent most of the time... he 
would come up with these crazy ideas. I remember one [of these]... We wanted 
to do something for the tercentenary of Bach and Handel - we brainstormed and 
what came out of it was ‘Classical Sparks’ —- why don’t we do Handel’s Fireworks 
music with fireworks? We went to the council who were starting to do the 
Summertimes programme and they bought the idea and we put on this concert 
by Victoria Lake - twenty years ago and [it’s] still going.”° 


‘Classical Sparks’ concerts are still held at the time of writing, to mark the 
culmination of several weeks of ‘“Summertimes’ outdoor performances sponsored 
by the city council. The 1985 concert apparently attracted some 12,000 patrons 
arecord for an orchestral concert at the time). At the time of writing, audiences 
e reputed to be regularly in excess of 100,000, when the weather is fine. 

Some of the concert was repeated in Timaru, with ‘local boy’ Michael 
Houstoun as soloist. Apparently the concert lost money, even with the help of a 
generous touring grant from the Qe1 Arts Council, and little further touring was 
attempted. According to a couple of accounts, conductor John Curro discovered 
he had arrived in Timaru without his black trousers. Eventually a bassoonist 
ho was the same (portly) shape as John, was de-trousered and went on in blue 
leans. They got him onstage with a whole group around him to shield him and 
prevent anyone noticing!”' 

The mediocre was an all-Beethoven concert in the Town Hall. John Curro - 
lust appointed as principal guest conductor - was the conductor throughout 
the month. The Pastoral Symphony was reviewed in lukewarm terms, and The 
Press commented adversely on woodwind intonation. The bad was the annual 
National Concerto Competition. The conductor was an unknown (Chen Yang), 
but this does not excuse playing that The Press described thus: 


It was the orchestra which came out the loser, its tackiness exposed by the 
assuredness of these finalists. ... on no occasion did the orchestra deliver the 
spark that would spur them to greater achievements. In truth, it was a relief when 
the orchestral interludes were over.” 


t may have been one of those times when too many principal players had opted 
ot to play. 

Fortunately the quality of playing was much better in March for the Sadlers 
Wells Ballet, and for the first cso attempt at an audio-visual presentation, with 
he celebrated film composer Lionel Newman conducting. Images were projected 
a large screen behind the orchestra while the music was being played. 

The orchestra’s leader, Paulene Smith, was soloist in the May subscription concert, 
n the Khatchaturian violin concerto. The Star: “[She] handled the dazzling bravura 
writing with brio, bringing out the folk-inspired rhythms with energy .... The 
rchestra, under John Hopkins, also gave a satisfying account of Schubert’s Ninth 
phony. Apart from the previous year’s concert with Kiri, this was Hopkins first 
oncert with the cso, but he would return regularly for the next ten years. 
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At the end of the year Paulene Smith resigned as leader, for personal reasons, 
and moved to Brisbane. A former member of the Hallé Orchestra, she had led 
the cso for ten years, and had seen it through the most difficult times. The 
Camerata quartet had broken up with the death of Beth Rogers in 1983, and the 
Christchurch Conservatoire (its teaching arm) was to follow suit with Paulene’s 
departure, though Frances de Goldi and Iola Shelley continued to teach in the 
Arts Centre for a number of years. 

The next few years were to see a critical shortage of string players at times. 
Christchurch had always been well supplied with good string teachers. Through 
them and the csM, a good number of young string players joined the cso and 
gradually worked up the ranks as their skills and experience improved. But 
with the breakup of the Conservatoire, this supply suffered a severe blow. Not 
only that, the University’s attitude to students playing in the cso was changing 
significantly too. Until the early 80s, and during Carl Pini’s time as violin teacher 
there, the attitude had been generally supportive. But in 1986 Pini would be 
replaced by Jan Tawroszewicz, who guarded his students’ time more jealously, 
and the supply of violinists in particular dried up. Even those students who were 
allowed to play, generally withdrew towards the end of the year for exams — just 
at the time when traditionally the orchestra was at its busiest. 

To celebrate the Bach/Handel centennial year the 1985 Sunday afternoon 
series was entitled ‘Back to Bach. The programming was subtle and effective - 
each concert had one work by Bach, one by Handel, usually one contemporary 
work, and a work from a contrasting period. They were popular too: Philip 
Norman commented after the second one, “The rare sight of a long queue at the 
Town Hall box office ... is testimony to the increasing popularity of the cso’s 
Sunday Series”.”? 

The third concert of the Sunday series 
was particularly notable: conductor William 
Southgate was invited back by the cso for the 
first time since the troubles of the 7os. It ushered 
in an era when Southgate would conduct the 
orchestra increasingly often, becoming principal 
guest conductor, and finally Conductor Laureate. 
His programme on this occasion had a mixed 


William Southgate pictured later as reception. Copland’s Appalachian Spring was 
Conductor Laureate. convincing, according to the Star, but Bach's 


Third Orchestral Suite suffered from “Southgate's 
ruthlessly fast speeds, and sloppy playing”.”* 

It was a great shock when Chris Brodrick announced in August that he was 
resigning as general manager, in order to take up the position as general manager 
of the New Zealand Ballet. His work for the orchestra had been very effective. 
He had acted as a peacemaker with the ‘powers that be’ when appointed in 1980, 
and had brought the orchestra to within an ace of regaining its retainer payments 
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for key players. Besides a sound knowledge of music, and an ability to get on 
with people, Chris Brodrick had the right touch in a small organisation like the 
cso office, and could communicate with players as well as the all-important 
administrators and holders of the money-bags. As an indication of the high 
regard in which he was held in Wellington, the Arts Council had suggested the 
previous year that he be loaned to the Dunedin orchestra to help them find a 
new manager. 

He left an organisation that was, at least on the surface, optimistic and in good 
heart. cso Inc. had an overall surplus of $11,000 the previous year, and most of 
the local councils had increased their grants, if not by as much as hoped for. The 
orchestra too was beginning to tackle orchestral works of much greater difficulty 
(including 20th-century works by Stravinsky, Shostakovich and Barték), with 
sometimes respectable results. Financial results for the current year were less 
promising, however. 

Chris Brodrick’s concept of a cso chamber group for contemporary music 
came to fruition in September when Continuum was set up. Its organisers 
were Paul Mayhew (horn), John Young (trumpet) and John Collis (violin) - 
all cso players. The players worked as a cooperative and the group was given 
administrative and publicity support from the cso. Its first concert was given in 
September 1985, with a programme which included John Rimmer’s Where Sea 
meets Sky. Continuum was to continue to perform until 1992. 

The personnel of the string sections of the cso probably changed more rapidly 
in this period than any other, for reasons that have been explained. Although 
most of the senior players mentioned in the last chapter continued to play, an 
extraordinary number of young string players played for a short time and left by 
about the middle of the 80s for a variety of reasons. Many, including David Gilling 
and Mark Menzies (violins), John Rogers (viola) and Rowan Prior (cello), won 
scholarships to study overseas. Others who left Christchurch included violinists 
Stephanie O'Flaherty, Rachel Catanach, Seamus Hogan, Brynley White and Jane 
tight, violists Lyndsay Mountfort, Kerrin Brizzel and Tony van Buren, and 
cellist Janet Sim. 

In the wind and brass sections the attrition rate was less. Many players 
previously mentioned continued to play, and there were valuable additions in 
ebecca Steele (flute), Keith and Margaret Sayers (oboe), Jonathan Prior (clarinet), 
eather Dunford and Tracey Tulloch (horns), and John Young (trumpet). 

The new subscription series began in August with a carefully prepared 
rogramme of Stravinsky (Violin Concerto in D), Beethoven and Vivaldi, from 
arl Pini. The Star: “Even Stravinsky, as fastidious as ever over detail, would 
ave given the nod for the precision in Saturday night’s concert”.”* John Curro 
led the next subscription concert and, as usual, aimed high. He programmed the 
artok Concerto for Orchestra, but the orchestra was unable to do it full justice. 
ussian violinist Nellie Schkolnikova played the Mendelssohn concerto “like a 
naway draught-horse with blinkers and ear-muffs” (Ian Dando).”° Worse, this 
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concert — containing a work for large orchestra — lost a lot of money. However, 
Vanco Cavdarski successfully completed the year’s subscription concerts with a 
compelling performance of the Shostakovich Fifth Symphony - a work he had 
introduced to the orchestra in 1974. 

In November 1985 a new general manager was appointed. While in 
Christchurch as the local manager of Radio New Zealand, Earle Rowell, as chair 
of the Civic Music Council, had been an advocate for the ‘rehabilitation of the 
cso with the Arts Council. More recently he had managed Radio New Zealand's 
Auckland region, but now he returned to Christchurch to run the orchestra. A 
new orchestra leader was appointed too. John Boardman had been a violinist in 
the orchestra since the early days of the John Ritchie String Orchestra, and had 
been sub-leader from 1980. John felt he “became leader by default””” Though 
he had no particular desire to lead the orchestra, he agreed to a ‘temporary’ 
role, which was to stretch out to seven years. At the end of his term as leader in 
1992, however, many in the orchestra praised his unassuming style and sensitive 
playing. 

Beneath the surface, things were not well with the orchestra's finances. 
Records do not show precisely how the tide turned, but 1985 did not end well 
for the cso financially. The surplus of 1984 had rapidly turned to a loss in 1985. 
The next few years saw double-digit inflation combined with low levels of Arts 
Council funding, and the orchestra plunged into a major financial crisis. 


Six 
1986-1990 
A ROLLERCOASTER RIDE 


he cso began 1986 with a new general manager, Earle Rowell, and an 
artistic adviser, Iola Shelley, who had been in the job for a year. A financial 
crisis had quickly developed, caused by the high cost of administration, 
a big increase in office rental and “disastrous financial results” from the later 
oncerts of the previous year. Rowell commented to players in March: “The 
inancial impact of using a large orchestra was demonstrated in one case by a 
subscription concert producing a loss of $12,996!”. (Sadly, this was the concert 
which included the Barték Concerto for Orchestra.) The cso was not alone. Its 
plight was shared by two other regional orchestras. The Auckland Philharmonia 
had an accumulated deficit of $140,000, and the Wellington Regional Orchestra 
had defaulted on its debts and arranged to pay its players only 50 per cent of what it 
owed them. The cso was able to access an overdraft from Trust Bank Canterbury, 
which tided the orchestra over until better times. A decision was made to use the 
James Hay Theatre temporarily instead of the Town Hall auditorium, because 
wditorium charges had almost doubled (from $840 to $1,600). The orchestra 
vas, according to its general manager, “into sheer survival”, and the situation 
ould persist right through the year. 

_ Undaunted by its situation, the cso persisted in presenting a Player Remuner- 
tion Scheme to the Arts Council, based upon the orchestra’s 1984 five-year plan 
which had already been received favourably by the Arts Council. This requested 
nding for a core of full-time players consisting of a leader, eight principals, 12 
ank and file players and a keyboard player, at a projected cost of $145,000. The 
rchestra had been encouraged by the increase of $33,000 in their Arts Council 
7 ant for the current concert year, and by the Council's new supplementary grant 
ategory, introduced specifically for funding retained players. Nonetheless, the 
roposal came to nothing, and the Council adhered to its policy of funding one 
rchestra (the APO) towards full professional status before beginning to fund 
nother in the same way. So for several years, instead of continuing to develop, 
he orchestra was caught up in an increase in costs associated with sustained 
ouble-digit inflation. Successive managers found that, rather than moving 
orward, the orchestra was like Alice and the Red Queen in Looking-Glass Land 
‘they had to run as fast as they could in order to stay in the same place! 
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The year began with an outdoor programme. ‘Classical Sparks’ was presented 
(for only the second time) to a large audience in Hagley Park under William 
Southgate. The programme was a miscellany including Khatchaturian’s Gayaneh 
Suite, Johann Strauss, and the Beatles. The Tchaikowsky 1812 Overture was its 
climax, performed with members of the NZ Army’s 3rd Field Regiment firing 
cannon, and accompanied by a fireworks display. It was another great success, 
and cemented the tradition which would carry on until the time of writing 
(2006). The concert had been arranged by Chris Brodrick before he resigned. 

The subscription series continued with a major choral concert. The 
Christchurch Harmonic Society and the Royal Christchurch Musical Society 
combined with the orchestra under Erich Bergel to perform the Verdi Requiem. 
Soloists were Wendy Dixon, Anthea Moller, Chris Doig and Noel Mangin. The 
performance drew a full house, but the critics felt that the soloists were too light 
(except Mangin) and the choir too heavy. Ian Dando in the Star: 


One wonders about the decision to use two large choirs ... when a body of 150 
trained singers should be ample. Even in the soft passages the choral sound from 
such a huge force sounded like thick cloud lacking the focus and definition that 
a smaller choir could have produced .... On the whole ... the cso sounded quite 
convincing in a score which could prove troublesome ...” 


Despite these comments, Eric Bergel was remembered as a great orchestra trainer, 
taking a great deal of trouble with the detail of the orchestral part of this work. 
cso players were not used to devoting so much time to a choral accompaniment. 
He could be severe, but also charming. The maestro was about to start the first 
rehearsal and for a moment looked a little disturbed at the scarcity of violas (as 
so often!). Suddenly he smiled, looked at the front desk and said: “We need ten 
violas but I see we have six sitting in the front desk”. The two players at the front 
puffed up and thereafter played as if they really were six.’ 

John Curro conducted the April subscription concert, with pianist Monique 
Duphilas soloist in Beethoven's Emperor concerto. Characteristically, Curro chose 
a grand work to complete the programme - the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique. 
Critic David Sell in the Star brought up the difficult question of standards: 


The competence of the players may grow through the challenge of such demanding 
music, but one must at times, question the cost .... For some of the players, parts 
of the Berlioz, particularly, were ... beyond them .... To play too much at a level 
that is beyond the players’ competence soon produces a detrimental effect. Not 
only the players themselves, but the audience also easily assess a performance by 
its successful negotiation rather than by its musical quality. The applause was well 
deserved, but we must all ask ourselves whether it was the result or the effort that 
was being applauded. I suspect it was mostly effort being recognized.‘ 


Many of the players may well have agreed with the critic here, as Curro had 
not managed to rehearse the whole of the first movement by the time of the 
performance. 


1986-1990 A Rollercoaster Ride 


Jan Tawroszewicz. 


The cso’s winter series entered its 
third year with four concerts in the 
James Hay Theatre. The first, conducted 
by Simon Tipping of Wellington, 
included Stravinsky's Apollon Musagéte 
and the Mozart Clarinet Concerto 
with the cso’s principal clarinet, Keith 
Spragg, as soloist. While the Mozart was 
“quite efficient’, according to the Star, 
the Stravinsky was “well beyond the 
orchestra” The series continued with 
aconcert under Michael Houstoun, in 
Which he conducted and played a Mozart piano concerto and premiered a work 
commissioned by the cso from Auckland composer David Hamilton - One More 
Time, Mr Couperin. Violinist Jan Tawroszewicz (now violinist in residence at 
the University of Canterbury) was the conductor/soloist for the last two Sunday 
concerts. Of his July performance of the Mozart Violin Concerto no.3, The Press 
noted cryptically: “the conductor-soloist Jan Tawroszewicz showed clearly that 
his primary talent is that of violin playing”® The last of the winter series featured 
Gerald Elias, a visiting musician from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as guest 
leader. 
During the winter of 1986, a joint production of Stephen Sondheim's dark 
musical Sweeney Todd was put on with Christchurch’s Court Theatre. Audiences 
were small, and the production made a loss (which the orchestra reluctantly 
shared), but the cso’s board decided that overall it had widened the Christchurch 
public’s awareness of the orchestra. 
The 1986/87 subscription series began in August under guest conductor 
Kenneth Klein, the musical director of the New York Virtuosi. The orchestra 
Played Beethoven's Egmont overture and Eroica Symphony, and accompanied 
Pianist Patrick O'Byrne in Liszt’s E Flat Piano Concerto. The Star (Ian Dando) 
complained that the repertoire was “spiralling back into the chestnuts rather 
than outwards into fresh encounters”, but noted nonetheless that “Kenneth Klein 
has succeeded in directing one of the most absorbing Beethoven symphony 
performances the cso has given us”” The second subscription concert brought 
John Curro back, with another ‘spectacular’ This time it was his entire Queensland 
Youth Orchestra, which played Mussorgsky’s Night on a Bare Mountain and 
combined with the cso in Mahler’s First Symphony. This was “a commendable 
and secure performance’, with 140 players on stage. It was a massive logistical 
ercise - especially in finding billets for all the ayo players. With this huge 
Orchestra, including the eight horns asked for by the composer, perhaps for 
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Malcolm McNeill. 


once the symphony deserved its nickname 
‘Titan. Carl Pini made a welcome return for the 
successful third subscription concert — a strings- 
only programme with Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro, Britten's Les Illuminations with Chris 
Doig as soloist, and Tchaikowsky’s Serenade for 
Strings. 

Small audiences for the first two concerts 
kept the cso’s finances in a parlous condition, 
and Earle Rowell confessed to the board that 
he had had to “borrow” money from the User's 
Fund to keep the organisation afloat. 

The cso’s strategy for recovering from the 
financial stresses of 1986 was to programme no 
Sunday series for 1987, but instead to include 


three popular programmes. A Gershwin programme in March featured vocalist 
Malcolm McNeill, pianist Iola Shelley in Rhapsody in Blue, and the Dave Fraser 
Trio. The Town Hall was filled and critic Ian Dando had to concede that the 
orchestra had hit the consumer market plumb in the centre. Nonetheless he felt 
that “much as I admire his music, it hasn't the breadth and resilience of style to 
sustain a whole concert....* Ironically for a concert with a near-full house, it 


did not make much money, as costs were high. There was a bleak mood at the 
March board meeting. Earle Rowell asked the board whether the orchestra could 
really afford overseas conductors and soloists, and members voiced concern that 


William Southgate rehearsing the orchestra for the Rodgers and Hammerstein concert, July 1987. 
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the government might reduce Arts Council funding. Even the Paparua County 
Council had defaulted on its $2,500 share of the orchestra’s local body grant. 

The second popular programme wasan evening with Rodgersand Hammerstein 
with a strong quartet of singers - Diane Low, Barbara Walton, Tony Benfell and 
Roger Creagh — and William Southgate in charge. While praising the way it was 
presented, the critics found this diet hard to swallow. The Star (Ian Dando) wrote: 
“It is a pity hard financial times reduce symphony orchestras to peddling Weetbix 
music’, but added generously that “the cso presented the evening in good taste’. 
In The Press Philip Norman suggested, tongue-in-cheek, that the cso rename 
itself the Christchurch Pit Orchestra, because it played this sort of music better 
than a number of its recent classical performances. In spite of a large audience, the 
concert failed to turn a profit and did nothing to alleviate the cso’s financial woes. 
The last popular concert, in November, was again not well supported. 

The orchestra was not the only Christchurch musical group suffering 
hard times. The recession which began that year and was to be intensified 
by the stock market crash in October 1987 was having an effect on audience 
numbers. The Royal Christchurch Musical Society, for instance, had two major 
financial disasters in 1987. Their performance of Honegger’s King David made 
a substantial loss, and for a time they were unable to pay the cso. Their later 
concert performance of Verdi’s Macbeth (although a musical success) produced, 
according to Ian Dando, “one of the smallest audiences at a big concert that I’ve 
seen’. Both large choirs were beginning to feel the pinch which would lead them 
to join forces three years later. 

The cso’s spring series of concerts would draw only 500 subscribers, well 
down on previous years’ figures. On the positive side, a financial advisory board 
set up by the main board had been active in seeking sponsors and corporate 
members, and raised $32,800 in the first six months of the year. 
Fears of reduced funding for the Arts Council were not realised, and it received 
a 20 per cent increase from the government. However, there was little comfort 
in this for the cso, which received only a five per cent increase in its grant. A 
elegation from the cso ~ chairman Stuart Jones, general manager Earle Rowell 
d board member Bernard Zeff — went to Wellington to meet with the minister 
f arts and the director of the Arts Council. Their purpose was to explain the 
ituation of the cso, and to suggest that the Council might match sponsorship 
n a dollar-for-dollar basis. They reported later that the chairman of the Arts 
ouncil was “unaware of our situation” 
The cso’s 86/87 subscription series finished with concerts in April and 
ay. The April programme under Sydney bass-player and conductor Max 
McBride included the Sibelius First Symphony, which was hailed as a landmark 
erformance. Donald Johanos, music director of the Honolulu Symphony, 
nducted the May programme. A short piece, Papanui Road, commissioned 
om John Ritchie, the orchestra’s first musical director, celebrated the 2 5th 
niversary of the orchestra. 
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Instead of the normal complete subscription series 
extending from September to May, the orchestra presented 
a Spring Series of three concerts in the second half of 
1987, and an Autumn Series at the beginning of 1988. 
The first two spring concerts were conducted by Vanco 
Cavdarski and the last by Martin Turnovsky. The first of 
Cavdarski’s concerts was a very traditional programme of 
Bizet, Beethoven and Brahms, and featured his son Igor 
Cavdarski as piano soloist in Beethoven's Fourth Concerto. 
His second concert was only slightly less mainstream: 
Weber, Dvorak, Canteloube (Songs of the Auvergne with 
Lynne Cantlon) and Pruden (Harbour Nocturne). The 
Martin Turnovsky. cso’s woodwind drew praise from the Star: “Rarely have I 

heard the cso handle wispy chamber music textures with 
such refinement and subtlety. The cso’s woodwind principals played these 
with splendid concentration.” 

Martin Turnovsky (a Czech conductor who was later to become director 
of the Prague Symphony Orchestra) presented a programme which was also 
unsurprising in repertoire —- another Dvorak symphony, a Haydn symphony and 
the Rodrigo Concierto de Aranjuez with Nelson guitarist Cobie Smit as soloist. 
Ian Dando pointed out that such a ‘tame’ programme was perhaps the result 
of the huge volume of work the orchestra had undertaken during October and 
November. In fact, the Dvorak was a substitute for Debussy’s La Mer, which 
could not be performed because of a lack of violins in the university examination 
season. In October there had been two concert productions of opera, a 
subscription concert and a performance by the orchestra's contemporary music 
group Continuum, and in November a popular concert, a subscription concert, 
a full opera season and another Continuum programme. 

Opera had been particularly well served in Christchurch during 1987. 
Academy Opera presented concert performances of Handel’s Ariodante and 
Mozart’s Idomeneo, the RcMs presented a concert performance of Verdi’s Macbeth, 
and for the first time Canterbury Opera staged two seasons. In June Canterbury 
Operas Carmen was conducted by New Zealander John Matheson with an 
orchestra of 50, and in November Martin Turnovsky conducted Donizetti’s The 
Elixir of Love with an orchestra of 39. Canterbury Opera was becoming well 
established after its first production - The Magic Flute the previous year — and 
was to become a regular employer of the cso until the time of writing. 

General Manager Earle Rowell resigned suddenly in October, after only two years 
in the job. It had not been a particularly good two years for the orchestra, particularly 
from a financial point of view. The board hastened to find a suitable replacement, and 
by the end of the year, with much relief, a new general manager was announced. 

The new appointee was Kevin Oliff, who came to the orchestra from a career 
as a music producer and station manager for Radio New Zealand. He took over 
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an orchestra which was financially depressed, but still producing good artistic 
results. He had three priorities for the orchestra’s future: a permanent leader; 
finance to pay a retainer to twelve core players; and programmes which would 
extend into something more challenging than repeats of the tried and true. 
Some way of retaining good players was vital. In the fourteen months 
between the beginning of 1987 and March 1988 the orchestra had lost 28 
players, including 15 violinists. Although at the same time it had accepted 31 
new players, including reserves, many of these were inexperienced. Existing 
players’ commitment was reported to be dropping, partly through lower financial 
rewards and partly because of the hectic schedules which they had had to work 
in the latter part of 1987. The players’ committee reported in June that they were 
mpressed with Oliff’s sympathy for their position, but there was a limit to what 
he was able to do. The key to gaining acceptance for a core of retained players 
was to demonstrate a high volume of work, and the only people through whom 
his could be demonstrated were the existing (over-committed) players. 

Early in 1988, an article by Ian Dando in The Listener pointed out that the 
so had kept its head well above water in spite of two difficult years. There had 
been no permanent leader, tight funding had forced it to prune rehearsal time 
and cut its excellent Sunday series, and its players kept leaving. Dando pointed 
out that the orchestra was 43 per cent public funded (33% from the Arts Council, 
and 10% from the city council), and that of its other funding, 42 per cent came 
tom ticket sales and 15 per cent from commercial sponsorship. He went on 
fo compare the increases in Arts Council funding which the country’s regional 
orchestras had received in the previous year: a 100 per cent increase to Dunedin, 
32.5 per cent to Auckland, and 1.8 per cent to Christchurch. After praising the 
80's artistic standards and tight administration, he concluded: “It no doubt 
ratches its head wondering what it can do to justify a bigger slice of the Arts 
Council cake”. It was a question which its Christchurch supporters had been 
sking for years, and would continue to ask. 

The 1988 concert programme contained six classical subscription concerts and 
hree popular concerts. It was a repeat of the previous year’s recipe. The autumn 
ubscription series with which the year began was notable for the performance in 
April of Nielsen's Symphonia Expansiva with Richard Cooper and Jillian Bartram 
s vocal soloists and John Curro conducting, the Brahms Requiem in March 
nder Erich Bergel, and Belshazzar’s Feast in May under Vanco Cavdarski. The 
ay programme was part of a Royal Christchurch Musical Society celebration of 
Robert Field- Dodgson’s 4oth year as their conductor. Cavdarski’s programme also 
ontained the Beethoven Triple Concerto, with Diedre Irons, Jan Tawroszewicz 
ind James Tennant as soloists, and a Choral Flourish commissioned for the 
ccasion from John Ritchie. Belshazzar’s Feast was particularly well received. 
Press: “This work of almost pagan voluptuousness and zeal spat and sizzled 
in great style”."° The Star: “The orchestra gave the work not only technique but 
nspiration. I have never heard it play better”.™ 
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Opera was represented in the orchestra's 1988 schedule by two Canterbury 
Opera productions — Rigoletto in June under Cavdarski, and Fledermaus in 
October under William Southgate. The cso was well reviewed for its work in 
Rigoletto. Academy Opera presented what would be their last concert version 
of early opera in Christchurch in April, performing Handel’s Rinaldo to a 
disappointingly small audience. Later that year the company’s directors, Roger 
Flury and David Vine, moved to Wellington and resumed their productions 
there for a time. 

In June the cso finally moved its rehearsal venue to Cranmer Hall - part of 
the old Christchurch Girls’ High School site in Cranmer Square. Negotiations 
had been going on for over two years, since the school moved to its new 
Riccarton site, and refurbishment of the building had taken several months. The 
new venue would remain unchanged until the time of writing. Occupational 
health and safety were becoming important to players, and as part of the new 
hall’s furniture, six perspex shields were bought to provide hearing protection for 
those who sat in front of brass and percussion. 

The orchestra's finances made little improvement, and a substantial overdraft 
was maintained through much of 1988. Some help came from the Arts Council, 
which announced a general rescue package in August for all regional orchestras. 
Not only was the cso’s grant for 88/89 increased, but a one-off payment of 
$40,000 was also made to help eliminate the deficit. In return, the board had to 
agree to rebudget for the following two years, to try to achieve a surplus. In the 
same package the Auckland Philharmonia received $200,000, and the Dunedin 
Sinfonia $35,000. The Wellington Regional Orchestra, having defaulted on its 
debts two years before, had already received its handout. It must have provided 
some small comfort to General Manager Kevin Oliff to know that none of his 
colleagues could make ends meet either. 

The Spring series of subscription concerts began in August with the last 
appearance of Carl Pini. He presented an eclectic programme - Bach's Violin 
Concerto in E with himself as soloist, Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks Concerto, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and a new work commissioned by the cso 
from Christchurch violist and composer Chloe Moon. Although the new work 
did not draw positive comment, the rest of the programme did. The Press: “... 
the exhilaration, cohesion and stability of the playing [of the Tchaikovsky] came 
as a reassuring reminder of this orchestra’s capabilities when in top form. I have 
not heard the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra encompass and sustain a 
symphonic structure with so much assurance as on this occasion”. The orchestra 
had 67 players on stage for the Tchaikovsky. 

Georg Tintner returned in September to present what was also to be his last 
concert with the orchestra —- a more traditional programme, whose main work 
was the Brahms Fourth Symphony. His usual reseating of the orchestra, with 
the second violins on the conductor’s right and the cellos in the middle of the 
strings, again did not receive favourable comment, and there was a feeling that 
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his reading was a little rigid. The other major work 
on the programme was Poulenc’s Concert Champétre 
with David Vine as harpsichord soloist. The year’s last 
serious programme was under Donald Johanos, and 
included good performances of the Saint-Saéns Organ 
Symphony (soloist Martin Setchell) and Prokofiev’s 
third piano concerto with Christchurch-born pianist 
Jeffrey Grice as soloist. Tintner then moved to Canada, 
and achieved international success with recordings of g 
the complete Bruckner symphonies for Naxos. 

Public support for the orchestra was plunging. By 
August there were only 202 subscribers to the spring 
concert series (compared with 500 the previous year), 
and Georg Tintner’s September concert (back in the 
Town Hall) drew an audience of only 515 people 
- one of the cso’s smallest ever in that venue. At the 
September board meeting there was general criticism 
of programming, the existing programme committee Martin Setchell. 
was disbanded, and it was resolved that the general 
manager and artistic adviser should do the job. (Iola 
Shelley’s position of musical coordinator had been re-named.) Despite the 
gloomy outlook, the Sunday series was reinstated for 1989, the concert series was 
now realigned to run with the calendar year, and a double-page advertisement in 
The Press laid out the orchestra’s programme for 1989. 

In an important move, William Southgate was appointed principal guest 
conductor. It was a moment of significance for those who had been involved 
with the orchestra in the 1970s, when, it will be remembered, Southgate had 
become an unwilling part of the greatest row ever to shake the orchestra. 
Fortunately, those memories were long gone, his international career had begun 
to develop, and his talent as a composer and conductor was becomong more 
widely recognised in New Zealand. 

Popular concerts for 1988 had begun with a fairly featureless “Tekau Classics’ 
programme (sponsored by knitwear company Tekau) conducted by John Curro. 
The orchestra itself was not colourless, however - they were wearing Tekau 
woollen jerseys in different colours for each section. The jerseys were worn for 
all popular concerts that season, and also featured in a television commercial 
for Tekau that provided good publicity for the orchestra in coming months. The 
series continued with a Cavdarski ‘Evening in Vienna, which was prefaced by a 
fashion show put on by concert sponsor Ballantynes. Models came and went on 
the stage, to the accompaniment of the cso playing Mozart divertimenti. While 
the Star accepted the novelty benignly, Paul Goodson in The Press frothed at 
the mouth with indignation: “... I deplore the judgment which designed this 
concert to open with a fashion display to the unlikely sounds of Mozart played 
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by a conductor-less orchestra’. The last popular concert in September was ‘Russ 
Garcia’s USA, with an interesting programme of music by Bernstein, Copland 
and Morton Gould. 

In December Ian Dando again wrote about the cso in The Listener. He 
suggested that 1988 had been the cso’s unequivocal musical high-water mark of 
the 80s. It was more elusive to explain why this should be suddenly so. After all, the 
orchestra had much the same faces, conductors and administrators as in its two 
previous years. He cited Belshazzar’ Feast, Bergel’s Brahms Requiem, Rigoletto, 
Pini’s Tchaikowsky Fourth and Dumbarton Oaks as landmark performances, 
together with Dvorak’s Carnival Overture and the Prokofiev and Saint-Saéns 
works from the last subscription concert. There had been, he concluded, “a steady 
improvement in professionalism and developing maturity of attitudes, leading to 
a grittier determination and morale within the ranks”. 

Dando’ comments raise a philosophical question. What are the factors which 
influence the standard of a musical group’s performance? This was not the first 
time in the cso’s history that its musical standards had risen as its other fortunes 
had fallen. This might be considered evidence of a gap between the players and 
the administrators — the players being influenced by a musical esprit de corps, by 
inspirational conductors and music, while administrators are influenced by the 
fulfilment of plans, budgets tracking to order and prospects of expansion. 

Interestingly, the fate of orchestras was on the world-wide agenda at this time. 
In 1987 a robust debate had been ignited in the usa by Ernest Fleischmann, 
the managing director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, who declared that “the 
symphony orchestra is dead”. Samuel Lipman, editor of the periodical The New 
Criterion, and Thomas Morris, executive director of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
argued the point with him, but all agreed that the symphony orchestra was facing 
huge problems. Though the orchestras represented in the debate were clearly ina 
league above the cso, the problems they faced were not dissimilar. 

Lipman laid the blame for the symphony orchestra’s troubles on external 
forces. He pointed to the failure of contemporary composition to win a place 
in the ears of serious musicians, the shortage of new performing celebrities, 
the “encroachment of academic musicology on the standard repertory, the 
replacement of musicians by administrators as artistic policy makers, and a 
lack of education in the humanities”. Other commentators pointed to a lack of 
leadership within orchestras. They blamed this on the fact that, as Morris put 
it, “most music directors spend as little time as possible with their orchestras - 
sometimes as little as ten weeks a year”. 

The question of leadership in that sense was very relevant to the cso. The 
orchestra had not had a resident musical director since 1973-4, when Vanco 
Cavdarski had spent much of the year in Christchurch. (Ironically, he was not 
reappointed because he was not prepared to be truly resident for the whole year.) 
Much of the leadership for the cso after this time had been given at first by 
chairman David Shelley (a player, there being no manager), then by manager 
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Chris Brodrick (a non-musician). Leadership in the second half of the eighties 
was very problematic. Three general managers in quick succession were not 
in office long enough to provide much beyond caretaking, and the orchestra 
suffered both internally and externally. The appointment of Iola Shelley as 
musical coordinator in 1985 was more an attempt to take care of detail, rather 
than to provide artistic leadership as such. Thus there was a serious leadership 
vacuum in the cso during this period. The orchestra players’ committee have 
to take some blame for this, as they decided in 1984 that a musical director was 
unnecessary and possibly unaffordable. 

Publication of the orchestra’s 1989 programme brought immediate results. 
Subscriptions went up fifty per cent from the all-time low of 220 in 1988. A cso 
supporters’ group had been set up the previous year with the orchestra’s founder, 
John Ritchie, as its patron, and Helga Newson in charge, and high hopes were 
held for them to assist in raising funds. The financial situation, however, was still 
no better. Every avenue to increase revenue was explored. Programming was 
a constant bone of contention, with board members expressing differing views 
on what sort of music would bring the audiences in. On the positive side, at the 
beginning of 1989 some new players swelled the ranks, particularly in the violin 
sections. After an approach from the cso, the University of Canterbury’s School 
of Music had relaxed its rules about students playing in the orchestra, and the 
violin lists were reported to be in their best state for some time. 

This was just as well, because for the first subscription concert in March, 
William Southgate had called for an orchestra of 70 players for Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony. The concert also contained Barték’s First Violin Concerto 
with Russian violinist Mark Lubotsky as soloist. There was some uncertainty in 
the playing, which was ascribed to the number of 
new players and also the fact that the orchestra had 
not had its usual ‘warm-up’ concert for the year 
- ‘Classical Sparks’ had been delayed. 

In an effort to attract more listeners, the Cso’s 
contemporary music group Continuum performed 
in the Town Hall before the second subscription 
concert, and ticket-holders for the main concert 
were admitted free to Continuum. The strategy 
worked, and the audience for this group was at least 
three times that of any previous concert. Sadly, the 
trend was not to continue; when the recipe was 
repeated before subsequent subscription concerts, 
numbers dwindled again. 

Continuum had continued to perform a wide 
and stimulating range of contemporary works, 
ranging from Lilburn’s Landfall in Unknown Seas 


to Varese’s Octandre, Stravinsky's Septet, and A Continuum programme from 1987. 
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new works from Christchurch composers such as Chris Cree-Brown and Elaine 
Dobson. Performance venues varied from the Centre Gallery in the Christchurch 
Arts Centre to Cranmer Hall, the orchestra's new rehearsal venue. Funding for the 
venture varied too, as payment was subject to a different agreement from the cso’s 
main concerts. In some years Continuum was funded from the Arts Council’s grant, 
in others the players received little payment. Having given a significant average of 
four concerts a year for over six years, the group was finally to disband in 1992. 

The second 1989 subscription concert - an all-Beethoven programme with 
Michael Houstoun as soloist and conductor - attracted nearly 2,000 people. The 
Star commented: “The playing was ofa very decent regional orchestra standard ... 
but Houstoun the consummate pianist ... was at a different level from Houstoun 
the conductor. He was able to shape a tidy and forthright Eroica Symphony, but 
is unable as yet to draw out its more profound qualities.” The third subscription 
concert was a ‘Scandinavian Connection, with Finnish conductor Ari Angervo 
and Norwegian cello soloist Truls Mork. The Scandinavian programme element 
was contributed by Nielsen's Helios overture and Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony. (Giro 
by Salonen was thought too hard to master in the time available, and was replaced 
by Bruch’s Kol Nidrei.) Mork was given enthusiastic reviews, and the concert as a 
whole was refreshingly different. 

The August subscription concert featured young Christchurch violinist and 
cso member Martin Riseley, who had just won an aGc Young Achievers Award 
to study at the Julliard School in New York. Riseley’s Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto 
was well received, but not so Christchurch composer Anthony Ritchie's Te Hau-a- 
Kaiaua. lan Dando felt that “this new piece shows an indigested experimentation 
with American minimal music ... seven minutes of music that bordered on the 
trivial in many places”. The Shostakovich First Symphony was praised by The Press, 
but according to the Star it was “... just out of reach for the cso’s current resources 
....'3 The last concert in the 1989 subscription series included the premiere of a 
new Philip Norman work Canterbury Rhythms, which was well received, and the 
Strauss First Horn Concerto with the Nzso’s Ed Allen as soloist. The cso’s wind 
players were singled out for particular praise for their work in the Strauss. 

However, financial and administrative difficulties just wouldn't go away. The 
cso struggled to keep its debt to a manageable level, and despite the rescue 
package from the Arts Council, cash flow was critical. Then in May Kevin Oliff 
resigned to return to the recording industry as general manager of Kiwi Pacific 
Records. He had been with the cso for little more than a year. 

It was fortunate for the orchestra that a new general manager was waiting in 
the wings — Garth Jeune had been on the board for six months, and was willing to 
take on the job. He had previously been public relations manager for Presbyterian 
Social Services, and had worked in marketing for Gough, Gough and Hamer. 
His first priority, The Press reported in August, was to save the orchestra. 


‘We have reached the point of closing down. We are desperately short of 
funds, the orchestra’s general manager, Mr Garth Jeune, told a small group of 
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enthusiasts in the Canterbury Public Library. “The healthy corporate sponsor is 
becoming an endangered species; he said. For the last ten years the orchestra 
had existed hand-to-mouth, but financial problems had grown more acute 
since May.'* 


he Press responded with an editorial ‘Is the cso worth it?’ It supported the 
mcept that the arts needed subsidy, just as sports did. “The call that went out 
om the cso this week needs a swift, generous and lasting response”.'> In a 
ewsletter Garth Jeune told players that if the orchestra did not raise $50,000 
y Christmas, it was finished. In response the players threw themselves into 
ndraising, with two players raising more than $1,000. Players performed 
ee at the Cso’s Christmas concert to wind up the fundraising campaign. By 
ovember $35,000 had been given. Subsequently the Christmas concert raised 
ooo, and the 1990 ‘Classical Sparks’ collection $8,000. For the moment the 
0 was saved - just. 

Popular concerts for 1989 had followed the usual pattern, 
ginning with ‘Symphonic Syncopation under William 
thgate in May, notable mainly for the small group 
formance of Walton’s Facade score, with Lee Hatherley 
d Malcolm McNeill as narrators. As always, listeners had 
fering preferences. In The Press Philip Norman wryly wrote 
“The best part of this concert was ... the performance 
ring the interval, by the jazz quartet Swing 42, in the foyer 
the Town Hall. Full marks to the cso management for 
panding its package of entertainment in such an apposite 
ner.” American conductor Theodore Kuchar, music 
ector of the Queensland Philharmonic, presented ‘Global Theodore Kuchar. 
eats’ in September, and managed to make even such well- 

own repertoire as Beethoven's Fifth and Sibelius’ Finlandia sound exciting. 
char would become a regular visitor to the cso, and would play a role in 
yelopments in the mid-gos. A small audience but positive reviews greeted the 
9's American Thanksgiving Day concert in November. It was conducted by 
so trumpet principal Stanley Friedman, and presented American show music 
fh singers Elizabeth Biggs (the conductor's wife) and Ted Rhodes. 

e American theme had been introduced earlier with a Royal Christchurch 
isical Society concert to celebrate 150 years of American consular representation 
ew Zealand. Musical director Robert Field-Dodgson was unable to conduct 
: performance because of illness, and announced his retirement shortly 
erwards. It was the end of an era. His 41 years with the rcs had produced 
y memorable performances, and spanned not only the entire history of the 
0, but also a decade before. He had been active in the orchestra’s affairs in the 
sand 7os, and had taken a strong stand in favour of the cso in the disputes 
1974-78. The RcMs'’s performance of Messiah (conducted by Martin Setchell) 
s dedicated to him. 
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As the orchestra moved into 1990, General Manager Garth Jeune had to plan 
for its continued survival. He commissioned a marketing report from consultant 
Helen Anderson, who was shortly afterwards appointed as the cso’s marketing 
coordinator. This report detailed an intensive sponsorship drive (which had 
already started), and a new package to provide a reliable core of advertisers for 
each of the nine concert programmes for the year ahead. The Arts Council was 
asking its client organisations to maintain 10 per cent of their annual expenditure 
in reserves - a worthy aim, but one which appeared rather ‘academic’ to those 
organisations which were broke! 

Along with the serious financial challenges, the orchestra faced important 
administrative personnel changes. Secretary Vivenne Allbon had left, and 
Patricia Roberts had taken over her role. Orchestra manager Paul Claman, 
who had replaced Ken Oxford in 1986, was moving to Dunedin, and his place 
was taken by Jo Hayes. When Helen Anderson was appointed as marketing 
coordinator, that took the number of new workers in the cso’s office to four, 
including of course Manager Garth Jeune, who had been in his job less than a 
year. Iola Shelley was the only staff member with experience. It was a recipe for 
instability, and before the year’s end, this point had been well proved. 

The loss of Paul Claman - a good trombone player as well as an efficient 
and obliging orchestra manager - was harder for the orchestra because he was 
accompanied by his wife, Pam Keightley, the orchestra's principal flautist, whom 
he had married in 1987. 

The orchestra's activities were considerably reduced in 1990, so that only four 
subscription concerts were planned, and one popular concert. It was the smallest 
offering the orchestra had presented for many years, but with accumulated losses 
of $81,000 at the beginning of the year, the situation was dire. Players were once 
again in short supply, particularly violins. As a result, Garth Jeune reported to 
the board, absenteeism had to be tolerated, as players with prior commitments 
sometimes had to be used. 

Despite the tough times, the drive for orchestral development continued. An 
article which appeared in The Press in April returned to the proposal of 1968 
for a rates-funded orchestra. “It may be time for Christchurch to have a fulltime 
professional orchestra funded in the same way as the public library or the art 
gallery, the cso suggests.’® The suggestion had been presented to the Cultural 
Committee of the city council, along with the cso’s application for a grant of 
$92,000 for the year. The article pointed out that the cso would return more 
than $287,000 that year to the local economy through payments to members, 
and $270,000 through payments to local businesses. 

The impetus for reviving the 1968 proposal may well have come from the 
1989 local body amalgamation. The many smaller councils which had previously 
surrounded the central Christchurch area had never been strong supporters of 
the cso; indeed the Waimairi County Council, in whose area much of the city’s 
prosperous north-west lay, had been conspicuous in its relative lack of financial 
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support. Now all this was swept away, and it was hoped that the newly enlarged 
Christchurch City Council would adopt a larger vision for the orchestra. But 
unfortunately for the orchestra, many other organisations had the same idea. 
David Close was a councillor at the time: 


... things changed in 1989, with amalgamation. The amalgamation created the 
huge expectation amongst the people of Christchurch that the new City Council 
was going to do things for the city .... I can recall that before amalgamation we 
used to say, “we'll put some money in if Waimairi and the others will put in’, and 
there used to be this delay in trying to get everybody to contribute .... So in the 
first few months that I was chairman of the Policy and Resources Committee, 
there was a constant succession of people coming to see me to say: will you give 
money to this or that??” 


The council’s actual response to the funding request was equivocal. In return 
for a slightly increased grant, it stipulated that the cso had to provide the 
citizens of Christchurch with the opportunity to attend a concert at a reduced 
seat price, and a 2-for-1 cso ticket voucher was to be included with all rates 
demands throughout Christchurch. The council was in effect requiring the cso 
to give away potentially thousands of its concert tickets. As well as free tickets 
to scheduled concerts, the council required the cso to put on free concerts in 
return for its grant. ‘Classical Sparks’ was long-established on this basis, though 
the orchestra had been allowed to take up a collection for its own purposes 
during the concert. Now other events such as a Valentine’s Day concert were 
suggested. 

It was a new relationship — one in which the council bought the orchestra's 
services for civic purposes rather than supporting the orchestra for its own sake. 
The cso’s view of the relationship was that the city council should be willing to 
contribute to the orchestra because its very existence, like that of the museum, 
art gallery or library, enriched the city and enhanced its cultural profile. It could 
be argued that the free concerts and ratepayer vouchers brought new people into 
contact with the orchestra, and helped to widen the audience base, but from 
the cso’s point of view — as subsequent administrations would argue - the new 
arrangement placed the council in the position of just another user organisation, 
such as the opera company or the choirs. 

A commissioned report was received by the orchestra in July from consulting 
firm Sherwin Haines. There were three significant recommendations, which 
would eventually form the basis of a new direction for the orchestra in the 
gos. The first recommendation was that a mission statement be adopted — the 
report suggested a statement and several objectives. The second was that careful 
consideration be given to the development of programmes to ensure that concerts 
of “general public appeal” be presented as a means of increasing box-office sales. 
The third was that a firm commitment be given to the 


development of an orchestra of players contracted to a finite number of hours 
playing per year. The appointment of a full-time leader and musical director is 
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seen as a prime necessity. The move to a full-time orchestra is recommended to 
enhance the quality of playing and to enable a large number of revenue-making 
opportunities to be taken.’* 


The 1990 subscription series, though short, was a landmark in terms of indigenous 
talent. All the soloists and conductors, apart from Vanco Cavdarski, were New 
Zealanders. While the cynic might say that using New Zealand conductors 
and soloists was a means of reducing fees, the standard of performance was 
clearly impressive, and the policy needed no apology. The series began with a 
William Southgate programme which featured young New Zealand pianist 
Eugene Albulescu playing Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto. Next came a Michael 
Houstoun programme which included the Lilburn Diversions, a Mozart piano 
concerto with New Zealander Sharon Joy Voganas soloist, and Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony. Ian Dando chided the orchestra for programming old warhorses, but 
had to admit that the Lilburn performance was “amongst the finest deliveries of 
the work I have heard”.® 

Vanco Cavdarski was back for the third concert, which was notable for 
New Zealander Mark Menzies’ performance of the Berg 
Violin Concerto — a first for the cso. Menzies had studied 
violin at Canterbury University and had played for the 
cso. New Zealand conductor Ken Young (originally from 
Christchurch) made his first appearance with the orchestra 
in September, in a programme which saw New Zealander 
Mark Walton (also from Christchurch) as clarinet and 
saxophone soloist. 

Two opera seasons helped to fatten up what was 
otherwise a very thin year for orchestral performance. 
Tosca was in the sure hands of Vanco Cavdarski, who 
produced a powerful and “gritty” sound from the orchestra. 
La Bohéme under John Matheson was less successful, and 
Garth Jeune commented later to the board, “The orchestra 
has had real difficulties with the conductor of the opera and 
without doubt John Matheson will be long remembered 
for his general discouragement of players”. Apart from the 
traditional summer concerts, the cso gave only one popular 
concert in 1990- another successful ‘American Night 
under Theodore Kuchar, which featured Rhapsody in Blue 
with soloist David Guerin, items from the cso vocal sextet 
(director Tony Ryan), and the Doug Caldwell Jazz Trio. 

The last chapter in a difficult year began to unfold in 
September. The orchestra was in a financial crisis, and the 
board set up a crisis committee of five. The committee 
decided that two of the year’s remaining concerts should be 


Mark Walton. cancelled —- a move which was predictably unpopular with 
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he artists who had been engaged to take part. Plans for a conducting master- 
ass were ditched, office staff were asked to work part-time, and the office was to 
e manned only between 11.30 am and 3 pm each day. 

However, as well as the financial situation, discussion also focused on a 
ompletely separate issue: “the obvious difficulty the office was facing as a result of 
breakdown in the confidence between staff and the general manager”. The board 
ppointed a commission of one to “interview staff with a view to ascertaining if 
here was a common problem and to advise a solution to the obvious tensions 
hat had built up in the office”.*® The task was assigned to Tony Kunowski, who 
ad been on the board only since July. 

Office relationships were at the heart of the staff tensions. After Tony Kunowski 
ad analysed the problem, it was decided that Iola Shelley would work away from 
he office, and that Helen Anderson would have her contract terminated, her 
york to be taken over by the general manager and orchestral manager. General 
anager Garth Jeune wrote to Iola Shelley to outline the changes, saying “It 
ppears that I have lost your confidence and that there is little hope that it could 
ver be mutually regained”. There was no future in this artificial solution. In 
Yecember Garth Jeune resigned as general manager, and Tony Kunowski was 
sked by the board to stand in until a replacement could be found. 

Although from a financial and administrative point of view it was a low point 
n the orchestra’s history, musically the picture was brighter. The cso’s repertoire 
luring the period 1986-1990 contained the largest proportion of works from the 
rst half of the 20th century (30% of works played) since the orchestra began. 
here was a reasonable amount of new repertoire — largely from this era. Major 
orks like the Berg Violin Concerto, Bartok’s First Violin Concerto, Nielsen's 
fhird Symphony and Helios overture, Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks Concerto 
nd Apollon Musagéte, and Sibelius’s First and Fifth symphonies were all 
efreshing changes from the orchestra’s usual diet of 19th-century romanticism. 
\ major item of standard repertoire such as Mahler's First Symphony received 
s first performance by the orchestra, and Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique its 
econd. The proportion of standard Classical and Romantic works together 
57%) was not much less than what had become the norm for the cso, but New 
lealand composers were better represented (9% of works played) than at any 
me before, and New Zealand performers had been successfully showcased in 
eater numbers than ever before. 

The orchestra was led during this period by John Boardman, and the second 
fiolins by David Shelley. A core of long-term violinists continued to contribute 
egularly, including David Williams, Ann Frankland, Errol Young, Eva Schwanen- 
illey, Dorothea Banfield, Emily Tiso, John Collis and Nicola Fogden-Smith. 
ong the violins too were Martin Riseley and Justine Cormack, who both 
vent on to substantial playing careers. The violas during this period were led by 
istair Sands and Chloe Moon, other regular players being Sheila Vance, Sandra 
ne, Deborah Woodley and Stephanie Tulloch. 
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The long-standing quartet of foundation cellists - Tom Rogers, Frances de 
Goldi, Ellen Doyle and Brian Sandle - was reduced by one after Frances de 
Goldi retired in 1985. Tom Rogers and Ellen Doyle were then co-principals. 
Other long-term cellists who joined the orchestra during this period were Janet 
Sim and Alison Hansen. Evelyn Forsythe continued to lead a very stable bass 
section, whose regular members were Malvine McFarlane, Stephen Meikle, 
Stephanie Waites and John McKeogh. Gerald Oliver was a notable member of 
the bass section, having begun life in the orchestra much earlier as a cellist, and 
experiencing a brief third incarnation in the late gos as a violist. 

The flutes were led by Pamela Claman (Keightley) until 1988, and the oboes 
by Ian Thorpe and Susan McKeich, with Keith Sayers contributing too. Principal 
clarinettist Keith Spragg, who had begun with the orchestra in 1970, returned in 
1985 after a 10-year break which included work with the Tasmanian Symphony. 
Other regular members of the clarinet section included Gloria Streat and 
Margaret van Swaay. Neville Forsythe continued his career as principal bassoon, 
and Selena Orwin (Barkle) joined the orchestra in 1988. 

In the horn section, David Smale and Eleanor Lightfoot continued their long 
associations with the orchestra, with Paul Mayhew as principal. Vere Smythe 
continued his almost unbroken membership of the orchestra from 1976 to 
2005 as principal trumpet, and Brian Gilkison began a long association with 
the trumpet section in 1988. Trombonists Malcolm Norcliffe and Paul Claman 
were regulars, together with Richard Hogarth, Ian Hunter and Mark Close, and 
David Pearce continued on tuba. Nigel McGregor was the regular timpanist, Tom 
Williams was principal percussionist, and Iola Shelley continued on keyboard 
and as substitute harpist. 


Seven 


1991-1994 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


fter the series of catastrophes of the previous year, the only direction the 
cso could move into 1991 was upwards. Staff clashes, financial woes, 
cancelled concerts, player shortages and conductor friction had all taken 
eir toll on the organisation. However, Tony Kunowski moved into his role as 
terim manager with enthusiasm even before the end of 1990, with a strategic 
ning meeting in December. The recommendations of this meeting followed 
some degree those of the Sherwin Haines report from the previous year, and 
re to prove crucial to the future of the orchestra. 

The first recommendation was that the cso had to decide what sort of 
‘ganisation it really wanted to be. On the one hand it could continue to present 
jous repertoire to a small and devoted core of 600-700 supporters, in which 
e it should give up aspirations to be a ‘people's orchestra, move from the Town 
to a smaller venue, give up advertising and play to subscribers only. On 
other hand it could widen its repertoire, present a mixture of serious and 
pular music, and market itself aggressively to a much broader segment of the 
ristchurch population. 

The second recommendation was that the orchestra should move towards 
fessional status, employing musicians full-time. This was not new. It was 
same goal that had been reiterated throughout the thirty years of the 
estra’s existence, but this time it was to be pursued with more vigour and 
ermination. 

The third recommendation was related to the second. As a first step towards 
fessionalising the orchestra, a full-time professional concertmaster was to be 
ointed. This too was not a new idea — Louis Yffer had held such a post from 
6 to 1973 — but again it was to be pursued with new energy. 

By the end of January, Tony Kunowski’s temporary appointment as general 
ager had been made permanent. He was a businessman who was, by his 
admission, not a classical music devotee. He had some knowledge of the 
dard classical repertoire and had attended his first cso concert in September 
the previous year. His background had been in business, marketing and 
cation, with a dash of politics thrown in (as leader of New Zealand’s first 
ironmentally focused political party, the Values Party, from 1976 to1979). He 
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Tony Kunowski. 


came to the orchestra from a position as general manager 
of Corporate Affairs for the United Building Society. 

Kunowski was the fourth general manager the cso had 
had in six years, and none of the other staff except Iola 
Shelley had been in their positions more than a year. It was 
vital for the organisation's health that some continuity be 
maintained. 

Anxious to return the orchestra to health and to repair 
its damaged reputation and finances, the board wen 
along with the strategic recommendations, with some 
reservations. Some members felt that although popularising the repertoire might 
mean bigger audiences and greater financial stability, it would also represent 
a retreat from the original aims of the organisation. However, under the new 
philosophy, the orchestra was to be ‘sold’ to the Christchurch public at large, 
and a non-musician was guiding the process. One of Kunowski’s first press 
statements announced: “We offer competitive concessionary prices as part ofa 
concerted effort to break the image the cso’s concerts are only for the élite .., 
We want Christchurch citizens to feel a greater ownership of their orchestra ...” 
To the players he wrote: “We must be a market- rather than product-driven 
organisation, and therefore design our programmes in accordance with our 
expressed customers’ preferences”” His strategy emphasised the three p’ of 
marketing: price — to be dropped to something affordable which gave perceived 
value for money; programme - to be lightened up; and promotion — to be less 
serious and staid. He also engaged sales representatives to sell subscriptions ona 
commission basis, and advertised the orchestra on local television. 

At the Annual General Meeting in April, Tony Kunowski showed that he too 
was aware of the difficulties of popularising the repertoire: “No amount of clever 
(and expensive) promotion will get people to come to listen to obscure musical 
works by equally obscure composers. On the other hand a major objective of 
the orchestra is to provide challenging playing opportunities in order to develop 
its players, and this cannot be achieved on a diet of ‘light’ or ‘popularised 
classical themes.”? In other words, the requirements of the players for serious and 
challenging repertoire were often diametrically opposed to those of the public 
for easy listening. 

First results for 1991 were promising. The Popular Classics programme 
conducted by William Southgate in March achieved a full house of 2,574 
people. (The fact that it still produced a loss of $12,000 suggests that Kunowski’ 
discounting of tickets was dramatic.) The May subscription concert under 
Southgate was given a catchy title - “Classical Gems) a policy which was to persist 
right up to the time of writing. It also attracted a large audience. Ian Dando in 
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the Star wrote: “I must place Schubert’s Symphony no.6 as one of the neatest 
performances of classic repertoire I have heard for some years from the cso .... 
Conductor William Southgate handles this style with such precision.” 
Subscription concerts for this year also featured a series of musical ‘entrées’ — 
short pieces by local composers which opened each programme with a 
Christchurch flavour. This concert included Victoria Square by Tony Ryan, and 
ubsequent programmes featured Yet another Poem of Spring by Anthony Ritchie, 
ists over Hagley by Philip Norman, Worcester Boulevard by Nigel McGregor, 
Port Hills by John Young, and Prisms by Felicity Williams. The last three were 
either players or former players in the orchestra. Besides the desire to promote 
and support local composers, this series had another motive. Every piece by a 
New Zealand composer attracted, as a subsidy from the Arts Council, the cost 
of one complete rehearsal —- no matter how short the piece was. The inclusion of 
each five-minute local piece made a significant difference to the 
oncert’s budget! 

Another innovation took place in June, when the cso, in 
ssociation with Nova Concepts, presented “Smith and Knowles 
ith Strings Attached’ - a jazz concert featuring Aucklander 
rian Smith (saxophone) and New York vocalist Pamela Knowles, 
ith the cso strings, arranged and conducted by Christchurch 
usician Doug Caldwell. Nova Concepts was a division of Gilbert 
lausiuss’s group of companies, and this collaboration was to lead 
0 a long association between Glausiuss and the cso. 

Finance continued to be a concern. The year had begun 
ith a deficit of $20,000. While heavy discounting of tickets Gilherd Glaince 
rought many new people into the cso’s concerts, it did nothing 
0 improve the bottom line. By July the bank had dishonoured 
everal of the cso’s cheques, and Tony Kunowski had to negotiate for an increase 
0 their overdraft limit. Earlier, Kunowski had analysed the grant made by the 
hristchurch City Council, and found that it was not as useful to the cso as 
ight be imagined. From the total of $78,000, the cso had to subsidise user 
roups such as choirs and opera ($28,000), mount two free concerts and provide 
ouchers for price reductions to ratepayers. After all of these costs had been taken 
into account, he calculated that the cso had $8,500 to spend! The commission- 
elling scheme was only a partial success, since one of the sellers had sold his 
uota and absconded with the proceeds. 

However, the financial gloom lifted at the end of the year. In a dramatic move 
e QEII Arts Council announced an increase of 48 per cent in its grant for 1992, 
0M $161,000 to $238,000. 

Subscription concerts continued to sport catchy titles such as ‘Ode to Joy; 
Spiritual Journey, and ‘Distant Worlds. In ‘Distant Worlds’ in August the 
hristchurch Youth Orchestra joined the cso, conducted by Vanco Cavdarski, 
0 play Finlandia by Sibelius and The Planets by Holst. One critic commented: 
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“History was made. Yet another Vanco Cavdarski audacity became a credible 
reality.’> The July subscription concert under John Hopkins was less successful, 
when the demands of Ravel’s Pictures at an Exhibition proved too much for some 
individual players. 

‘Ode to Joy’ was, not surprisingly, a performance of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. The occasion, however, was an important one. The two Christchurch 
symphonic choirs — the Christchurch Harmonic Society and the Royal 
Christchurch Musical Society - had amalgamated as a result of falling choir 
and audience numbers and financial stresses, and this was the first performance 
by the new choir - the Christchurch City Choir. Its new conductor, Brian Law, 
did not take up his duties until early 1992, so this performance was conducted 
by Theodore Kuchar. ‘Ode to Joy’ was clearly a spectacular concert. Theodore 
Kuchar was described by a critic as “looking like Agamemnon leading the final 
sack of Troy”.° 

Several new cso staff appointments were either planned or made towards 
the end of 1991. New Arts Council funding made it possible to pay market- 
related salaries to administrative staff. Former secondary school teacher Jan 
Dollan was appointed as Executive Assistant to the general manager, beginning 
an association with the orchestra which would last until 2005. The Arts Council’s 
1992 grant also included funding specifically for a composer-in-residence, and an 
amount towards the appointment of a professional concertmaster. Christchurch 
composer Philip Norman was to be the composer-in-residence, but little interest 
had been shown in the concertmaster position, although it had been advertised 
in several countries. 

The year ended with a trio of lighter concerts. November saw the first cso 
performance of the ‘Last Night of the Proms’ - a programme modelled on the 
famous London Albert Hall Proms concerts. It was a programme which gloried 
in the Englishness of its repertoire, and encouraged audience members to 
participate. Pianist Geoffrey Tozer played Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande and 
improvised in the style of various composers, and William Southgate presided 
benignly over the whole performance. The idea of this concert had come from 
the City Choir, who in turn had received the suggestion from 
Reg Miller of Millers department store, along with an offer of 
sponsorship. Christchurch was the first of several New Zealand 
cities to take up the concept, and this popular tradition has 
continued in Christchurch until the time of writing. 

Another light concert, ‘Broadway meets the West End} was 
performed in Christchurch and Greymouth. It was arranged 
and conducted by American musician Russ Garcia, and 
featured vocalist Malcolm McNeill. The year ended with the 
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first ‘Christmas Crackers’ programme - another concept which was to become 
a tradition for many years. It was a variety concert which featured three choirs, 
three conductors, nine dancers and a vocal quartet. It also marked the first 
appearance with the cso of Brian Law, the newly appointed director of the City 
Choir. 

The cso had survived another year - and, more importantly, had begun 
to change direction in a significant way. The change had followed a classic 
marketing pattern. Ticket prices had been slashed to fill seats, then slowly raised 
again; increased amounts (more than $60,000) had been spent in advertising; the 
orchestra’s image had been lightened; the product had been slightly redesigned 
to meet the market (although 1991’s programme had been put together in 1990, 
and it was not until subsequent years that Tony Kunowski’s new approach could 
be fully implemented). The results were visible. Box office receipts rose from 
$67,000 in 1990 to $207,000 in 1991. Income from non-concert sources also 
rose, from $253,000 in 1990 to $365,000 in 1991, owing to larger grants from 
the Arts Council, city council, Trustbank Canterbury and principal sponsor 
Deloittes. Audiences had fluctuated from a massive 2,574 for the first ‘Popular 
Classics, and 4,307 for two ‘Last Night of the Proms’ concerts, down to 1,162 at 
the last subscription concert. The deficit of $20,000 had been reduced to $4,000. 
Ithad been a year of highs and lows, but the highs decidedly outweighed the lows 
and a new spirit of optimism filled the organisation. 

The programming mix for 1992 remained much the same as for the previous 
year — six serious concerts and five popular. The beginning of every concert year 
brought very definite logistical and artistic problems. In March, a somewhat 
plaintive note to the board from Iola Shelley, whose position had been newly 
redefined as Artistic Director, detailed some of 
them. 


To give an idea, the orchestra has played nearly 
100 separate pieces, all of which have been 
timed, located, procured, arranged, patched, 
photocopied etc and have been distributed (and 
in some cases redistributed to different players 
in different concerts) to nearly 100 players .... 
Artistically this period is little short of fraught. 
The programmes are long and when a) there is 
little of great substance (100 minutes of waltzes 
for Valentine's night) so that the players are 
traditionally not inspired to prepare or practise, 
and b) there is quite inadequate rehearsal time, 
the results are inevitably dubious.’ 


Jan van den Berg. 
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Other news was much more exciting. The search for a_ professional 
concertmaster, begun over six months before, was about to produce results. The 
new concertmaster, appointed in April 1992, was Jan van den Berg - a South 
African musician who had played in the Melbourne Symphony and had recently 
undertaken a six-week engagement as guest concertmaster of the Hong Kong 
Philharmonic. It was to bea crucial appointment. Not only did it initiate, as will be 
seen shortly, an immediate re-examination of playing standards, but the success 
of the appointment lent weight to the cso’s long-held plans to professionalise the 
core of the orchestra. 

For a start, van den Berg admitted later, the standard of the orchestra was a 
shock: “Things were different in ’92 ... You could not call it professional. It was 
very low down on the ladder. I must say I got quite a surprise.’* In the absence of 
a musical director, the board was looking to him to apply new standards to the 
orchestra's playing, and this was not long in coming. 


... another thing which I noticed straight away, every concert and every rehearsal 
was different people — it was just open slather. You have to try and keep constant 
teams ... you don’t want to be critical of your colleagues, but to some extent you 
have to draw the line somewhere. Someone has to make the decision what is 
acceptable and what is not acceptable .... So you need to get good principals 
sorted out, number one.’ 


At his first board meeting, Jan van den Berg commented on standards and the 
necessity for auditions, and to a meeting of principals in June he announced 
that there would need to be auditions for every player, including principals. By 
November it had been decided that six principals’ positions would be ‘opened up’ 
to competition. This decision inevitably caused distress among those involved 
and their friends in the orchestra, and while it might have been handled more 
sensitively, it is hard to see how it could have been avoided. Whether there were 
better players waiting in the wings was another matter. In certain key woodwind 
principal positions, for instance, it was well known that there was no-one else 
available. Among the strings, a ranking system, involving A, B and C lists, was in 
operation. Players were called in order, to ensure that the best available players 
were always present. 

Playing standards were a continual bone of contention between Canterbury 
Opera and the cso. The issue was inextricably bound up with money. The opera 
company called as few rehearsals as possible for each production, to save money, 
but complained when the cso could not reach a good performance standard in 
the allotted time. When cso management pointed out that rehearsal time was 
inadequate, the opera company replied that if the players were truly professional 
they would be able to learn the music in the time available. When extra rehearsals 
were called at the last minute (as they frequently were by worried conductors) 
CsO management were in a no-win situation. Either they could bear the wrath 
of frustrated players who had other commitments, or they could refuse the 
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call and run the risk that the orchestra would be criticised in public for its 
untidy performance. The standard number of cso rehearsals for Canterbury 
Opera productions was five or six. Both the Artistic Director, Iola Shelley, and 
the orchestral manager, Jo Hayes, maintained that fully professional overseas 
orchestras had no less than seven rehearsals even when they knew the work well, 
the Wellington Regional orchestra had a minimum of seven and the Auckland 
Philharmonia eight. 

It was unfortunate that the issue of standards coincided with another player 
concern during 1992. The National Government's Employment Contracts Act 
of 1991 had opened up the possibility that cso players could be ‘independent 
contractors’ rather than employees. The proposed change was debated at length 
over several months by the board, some of whom clearly saw the disadvantages 
inherent in it from the players’ point of view. In the end, however, it was adopted, 
and in May Tony Kunowski announced it to the players. 

The new contracts were due for signature at the end of June, but a number 
of players held out and the issue became acrimonious for a time. Players were 
also concerned that with no Sunday penal rates now applying, management 
would have no hesitation in calling the orchestra to work on Sundays. Between 
March and June already there had been two Sunday performances and a Sunday 
rehearsal scheduled. Agreement was not finally reached until November, and the 
process sapped the goodwill which existed between players and management. 

The 1992 subscription series continued in April with a William Southgate 
programme entitled “Ihe Empire Strikes Back - featuring Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations and Haydn’s London Symphony. A new music theatre work, Duo 
Concertante for Violin, Cello and Orchestra by New Zealand composer Dorothy 
Buchanan, received its premiere with direction from Elric Hooper and lighting 
by Joe Hayes. The soloists were cellist Rowan Prior (a former member of the 
orchestra) and violinist Jonathon Pritchard. 

Next in the series came ‘Goin’ Home, an American-flavoured programme 
which included the Dvorak New World Symphony, and Charles Ives’ Central 
Park in the Dark. American conductor Carl St Clair provoked almost more 
comment than the music. The Press: “All [the works] were well done and, with 
the boisterous conducting of Carl St Clair, provided grand entertainment ... Carl 
St Clair’s tutelage at the hands of the famously physical Osawa and Bernstein was 
unmistakable. His outrageous conducting, which involved exhorting and almost 
pleading with the players to perform, seems to be a style which achieves most 
impressive results from the cso”."° 

Two chamber orchestra concerts occupied the middle of the year — the first 
with a 16-piece string orchestra and Jan van den Berg as soloist in the Bach 
Violin Concerto in E, and the second conducted by New Zealand violinist Mark 
Menzies with harpsichord soloist Eiji Hashimoto. 

Theodore Kuchar conducted the August subscription concert, ‘Appointment 
with Fate, which predictably included Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. The evening 
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also contained the Brahms Double Concerto, with Mark Menzies and cellist 
Sebastian Hess. Later in August came the cso’s contribution to Christchurch’s 
highly successful Festival of Japan, conducted by Shungo Moriyama. This 
was principally a performance of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, but more 
interestingly perhaps, it included the premiere of Friendship Haiku, a Japan- 
Christchurch Overture by the orchestras composer-in-residence, Philip 
Norman. 

Brian Law conducted the remaining serious concert, a programme which 
introduced the Russian cello duo Alexander Ivashkin and his wife Natalia 
Pavloutskaya to cso audiences. These two outstanding musicians had just taken 
up residence at the University of Canterbury, in positions which they were to 
hold for seven years. Husband and wife played Vivaldi’s concerto for two cellos 
in G minor, and Alexander Ivashkin played Tchaikowsky’s Variations on a Rococo 
Theme. 

The 1992 popular series had begun with ‘Vienna, City of Dreams, conducted 
by Cavdarski, with soloist Margaret Medlyn and the Missevitch Youth Ballet. A 
light concert in Timaru in May attracted a good audience, and a popular concert 
in July, conducted by Brett Morris, the assistant conductor of the Auckland 
Philharmonia, featured identical twin sopranos Marla and Marissa Craig 
from Dunedin. The twins sang in a rather dainty style which was considered 
inappropriate for the seguidillas from Carmen. The Press commented: “you 
cannot sing about drinking, dancing, partying (and more) in a style, vocal and 
visual, of purest virginal innocence ...” 

Financial woes began to bite hard in the middle of the year. After a Star article 
in July alleged that there had been a blowout in costs, Tony Kunowski explained 
to players that there were different reasons for a lack of funds: a drop in box 
office support; a change in accounting policy which meant that $25,000 of the 
year’s grants now had to be held over for the following 
year; and the fact that the city council had changed its 
funding policy slightly. A fundraising ball, at which the 
orchestra players performed free, raised $7,000, but 
because of the financial situation two popular concerts 
were threatened. 

In the event, the October popular concert was 
cancelled, but a later concert was saved by sponsorship 
from businessman Bob Owens and the Ernest Adams 
company. Two items in the salvaged programme - the 
Vaughan Williams Fantasia on Greensleeves and tunes 
by Ivor Novello - were included at the request of Bob 
Owens. Interestingly, this was the same Bob Owens who 
had sponsored the cso’s very first popular series, in 1968. 


Philip Norman. 
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Philip Norman, the composer-in-residence, contributed his cso Overture to 
this concert, and to the year’s ‘Christmas Crackers’ concert, a new work called 
Wenceslas, which was described by the artistic director as “his best yet.” 

In July Tony Kunowski suggested to the board that the artistic director's 
position could be dispensed with, and that its functions could be shared between 
the concertmaster and another staff member. He concluded: “In making these 
recommendations I have had to divorce myself from my personal feeling towards 
Iola [Shelley]. I have to operate in what I believe are the best short and long term 
interests of the Orchestra’.’* 

The idea was stillborn for a number of reasons. The concertmaster’s position 
was not an administrative one, and Jan van den Berg was 
unwilling to be drawn into that side of the orchestra's activities. 
Neither was Iola Shelley willing to see her job phased out, and 
a strong core of support mobilised against the proposal from 
within the orchestra. However, it was not the last that would be 
heard of this idea. 

The first building block for the cso’s new development had 
been laid with the appointment of a professional concertmaster. 
The next was not long in coming. In 1992 the Arts Council 
announced a three-year grant for the appointment of a Business 
Development Manager, to build up the orchestra’s sponsorship 
base, and in January 1993 Steve Brooker was appointed to the 
position. It was to be one of the orchestra’s most successful Steve Brooker. 
appointments. Brooker came from Wellington, where he had 
been working as regional manager for amp. In his own words: 


I didn’t think I would get the job because I didn’t know anything about classical 
music or the arts or the Christchurch Symphony. I'd never ever attended a concert 
of a symphony orchestra or opera or choir. But what Tony Kunowski realized ... 
was that only 5 per cent of the population is interested in that sort of thing, and 
therefore only 5 per cent of the corporate world will be interested. The cso already 
had those organisations whose managing directors had an interest in symphonic 
music ... on board, but what he wanted to do was to tap into [those] who weren't 
interested in classical music. What he probably thought was — here's a guy who 
knows nothing about classical music, he'll probably get like-minded people in.” 


How right he was. Within three years the amount raised in sponsorship, excluding 
the principal sponsor’s contribution, had risen by 240 per cent, from $90,000 
p.a. to $226,000, and that was only the start. The balance sheet started to look 
healthier immediately. The key to Brooker’s strategy was flexibility. He opened 
up the possibility that corporate sponsors could give as much or as little as they 
liked, rather than being held to a set figure, such as $500 or $1,000. Instead of 
giving sponsors a set number of tickets for each concert, which they might or 
might not use, he introduced a voucher system. Although harder to administer, 
it meant that sponsors could use their benefits flexibly to attend the concerts 
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which interested them. His approach was to seek long-term commitment to the 
orchestra, rather than one-off donations. “A lot of organisations spend a lot of 
time chasing dollars for one year, and people write them a cheque just to get rid 
of them, but that makes your graph go up and down all the time.” 

Another aspect of Brooker’s approach was to build up a sponsorship base 
from a large number of smaller sponsors rather than a few large ones: 


a lot of national organisations ... have big sponsors, companies or oil companies or 
banks paying large sums of money, but they couldn't be bothered fiddling around 
with the small stuff. That's fine as far as it goes, but once the big organisation pulls 
its quarter of a million dollars, it’s hard to replace. So we worked on the basis of 
building this foundation of funding, so that even if some people pulled away, it 
wasn't going to affect the overall cash-flow.’® eae 


This is not to say that the cso did not have major sponsors, just that they were 
less dependent on them. In fact 1993 was the year in which the very successful 
three-year principal sponsorship of Deloitte Touche Tohmatsu ended, and was 
replaced by an equally successful sponsorship from AsB Bank. Brooker also used 
contra sponsorship (in kind rather than cash) from restaurants and entertainment 
venues to ensure that sponsors were well looked after, and took pains to maintain 
good relationships with his supporters. 

The other new staff member in 1993 was Michael Joel, a trainee conductor 
whose position had also been partly funded by the Arts Council. His duties 
involved taking rehearsals when required, and towards the end of the year 
organising and conducting a chamber concert of wind music. The traineeship 
extended into 1994, with two concerts — a repeat ofa ‘Classical Sparks’ programme 
in Timaru in February, and a children’s concert in September. 

Music-making in 1993 began as usual with a flurry of activity. The orchestra 
played without a break for eight weeks in February, March and April. The popular 
series for 1993 was more substantial than in previous years, and reflected Tony 
Kunowski’s wish to position the orchestra more towards the lighter side of the 
spectrum. ‘Classical Gas’ in March was conducted by William Southgate and 
used American soprano Deborah Birnbaum as soloist in the Canteloube Songs 
of the Auvergne. A children’s programme in April conducted by Australian Brian 
Buggy was highly praised by Ian Dando in the Star: “[The concert] couldn't 
have provided a more imaginative and instructive introduction to the orchestra. 
Australian Brian Buggy is obviously an old hand at this .... It richly deserved its 
near-full house with numerous children present.” To introduce the instruments 
of the orchestra in Ravel’s Bolero, the soloists came on to the platform as each was 
required and played their part at the front of the stage. Pictures at an Exhibition 
was played first on piano and then in the orchestrated version. 

Two light concerts in July both produced financial headaches. ‘Lyrically Yours’ 
under Brian Law with soloist Malcolm McNeill was well received by critics but 
made a substantial loss. A concert version of Porgy and Bess, condensed and 
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arranged by Russ Garcia to fill one half of a programme, 
was popular with neither audience nor critics, though the 
American soloists made a big impression. It also resulted 
in a loss which was to become the subject of prolonged 
litigation between the co-promoter and the cso. 

More successful was the September ‘Superstars’ 
programme, presented as a cso fundraising concert. It 
was arranged and conducted by Wayne Senior, a New 
Zealand musician who had worked with many big names 
in the American jazz world, and was currently lecturing at 
the Western Australian Conservatorium in Perth. He was 
to make several trips back to New Zealand before settling in Christchurch for 
some years and becoming the cso’s adviser on popular programmes. His first 
appearance with the cso was most promising. With popular actor Mark Hadlow 
as presenter and vocalist Malcolm McNeill as producer, the programme drew 
a near-full auditorium. The concert raised $30,000 for the orchestra, and in a 
newsletter to players in late October, Tony Kunowski was able to report “The cso 
is no longer insolvent!” Wayne Senior returned to direct the annual ‘Christmas 
Crackers’ concert in December. 

Seven light and popular programmes generally kept the audience happy and 
won the orchestra more friends. Steve Brooker felt this side of the orchestra's 
activity was vital: 


I cannot express too strongly the benefits in commercial terms of running these 
evenings of popular music. The feedback I have received from those corporate and 
potential corporate members who attended the concert has been overwhelming 
in its praise of the orchestra and the concert." 


The subscription series had begun in April with a Brian Law programme - 
‘Firebird. It featured classical guitarist Julian Byzantine in two Vivaldi concertos 
and the Rodrigo Concierto de Aranjuez. Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite (played by the 
cso for the first time) gave the programme its name. 

After a mostly Russian programme in June conducted by New Zealander 
Andrew Sewell, the year’s high point came with a programme conducted by 
Vladimir Verbitsky, a Russian who worked frequently in Australia. The programme 
had just three works, the Verdi overture Forza del Destino, the Grieg Piano 
Concerto, and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. Critical response was ecstatic: 


A performance of the highest quality ...Vladimir Verbitsky ... charmed and 
exhorted our local orchestra and so delivered a concert of the greatest passion 
and power .... This would be easily the most enjoyable cso outing this year, with 
all credit to Vladimir Verbitsky for putting his idiosyncratic but entirely effective 
stamp on the event.’’ 
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Verbitsky was to become a regular visitor, and to play an 
important part in raising the standard of the cso over the 
next seven years. He had an extensive conducting career 
in the ussr and had conducted the ussrR Symphony 
Orchestra in a visit to Christchurch, before taking up 
positions in Australia. In 1993 he was principal guest 
conductor of the West Australian Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1997 he was appointed principal guest conductor of 
the cso for three years. 

Another successful subscription concert concluded 
the series in November with the Beethoven Triple 
Concerto under William Southgate, with members 
of the Canterbury Trio as soloists - Diedre Irons, Jan 
Tawroszewicz and Alexander Ivashkin. These superb 
musicians were all artists-in-residence at the University 
of Canterbury at the time. 

The 1992 composer-in-residence, Philip Norman, 
had a major work written for the cso premiered in December 1993. It was 
the very successful opera A Christmas Carol, based on Charles Dickens’ novel. 
Production was by Canterbury Opera, with John Hopkins conducting. Press 
critic Timothy Jones mused on the fact that Norman had been a candidate in 
recent local body elections: 


Had Philip Norman won a seat on the city council last year he would have spent 
1993 serving on committees, perhaps debating matters such as drainage and 
roadworks. We, and future generations, must surely be thankful that he lost, and so 
spent the year producing what can only be considered a theatrical masterpiece.”* 


The last Canterbury Opera season of the year was Verdi's Un Ballo in Maschera 
under Vladimir Kamirski, also in his first appearance with the cso. Another 
Russian working frequently in Australia, he too was to make regular visits to the 
cso. Although there was some disquiet in the orchestra about his attitudes during 
a difficult season of Ballo, there was no doubting the success of the orchestras 
contribution, according to the review by Paul Bushnell in Music in New Zealand: 


Judging from its superb playing at the final performance of Un Ballo in Maschera, 
the glory of this season was the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra. I cannot recall 
ever hearing so committed and idiomatic an accompaniment to a Canterbury 
Opera production, and the conductor Vladimir Kamirski can clearly take much 
of the credit." 


A vigorous debate between Tony Kunowski and the city council over the 
value of their grants to the orchestra occupied much of the middle of the year. 
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e-evaluation took place on both sides, but the net result was a pleasing increase 
f $20,000 in the Council’s grant for 1994. 

Everyone involved in the administration of New Zealand’s four regional 
rchestras had long seen the possible benefits of cooperation between them in 
rogramming and other areas. Regular meetings had come and gone, largely 
t the instigation of the Arts Council, but nothing concrete had been set up. In 
June 1993 Tony Kunowski wrote an open letter to the members of the board of 
e Dunedin Sinfonia, while they were in the process of replacing their general 
anager, Nicholas McBride. He was writing, he said, about a possible strategic 
lliance, before they committed to a new general manager: “I therefore suggest 
at urgent consideration be given to the concept of jointly administering the cso 
d Dunedin Sinfonia in the key areas of repertoire and artist selection, concert 
ates and use of professional orchestra and section leaders”.*® He reminded 
them that the Dunedin and Wellington orchestras had recently agreed to jointly 
plan programmes and to maximise sharing of conductors and soloists. What he 
proposed was not a takeover, but Dunedin could use the cso’s concertmaster 
and section principals when appropriate. There were many possible benefits. 
The approach got a frosty reception, with a formal letter from the chairman 
of the Dunedin Sinfonia board suggesting that it was a breach of protocol for 
Kunowski to write directly to his board members. Nonetheless all seems to have 
proceeded well after that, and in September Kunowski was able to report that 
the new general manager of the Dunedin Sinfonia was “a delight to work with” 
In October, Jan van den Berg and nine section principals travelled to Dunedin 
and took part in a Sinfonia concert, but nothing was to come of this scheme in 
the long term, and relations between the two orchestras would take a turn for the 
worse in a few years’ time. 

The balance between classical and popular concerts tipped even further in 
1994 towards the popular repertoire. The cso promoted four serious concerts, 
compared to six popular concerts, with several other popular concerts part- 
promoted by the orchestra. The classical series started with a performance which 
was to remain a benchmark for many years, at least in the mind of critic Ian 
Dando. John Hopkins conducted a concert rather surprisingly called ‘Classic 
Gems, which contained the daunting Concerto for Orchestra by Lutoslawski. It 
also contained the Lilburn Festival Overture and Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, 
with Australian Michael Dauth as soloist, but it was the Lutoslawski which 
captured the audience's imagination. Ian Dando wrote at the time: 


One of the joys of reviewing is to be proved wrong sometimes. What act of 
madness makes a regional orchestra attempt the difficult Lutoslawski Concerto 
for Orchestra? ... When I walked out at half-time I could scarcely believe what I 
had heard - a convincing and exciting account of a major work that was by far the 
toughest piece the cso had yet tackled. 


The next serious offering was also a powerful one. William Southgate conducted a 
performance of the Elgar Cello Concerto with Alexander Ivashkin as soloist, and 
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teamed it up with Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. The Press 
considered this concert even better than the Hopkins one. 
In July Vladimir Verbitsky put on an intense and spiritual 
Shostakovich Fifth Symphony, and Diedre Irons made a 
strong impression in the Beethoven Emperor Concerto. The 
last of the cso’s serious programmes had Vladimir Kamirski 
in command, but featured unashamedly romantic works - 
Tchaikovsky suites from Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty, 
Rachmaninov’s Second Piano Concerto, and Sculthorpe's 
Small Town. In The Press David Sell remarked on something 
which the orchestra knew only too well, the critical lack ofa harpist. “Tchaikovsky 
ballet without a harp is like Christchurch without the Avon.” This had been a 
sore point for many years, not only because of the lack of a harpist, but also 
because the synthesiser used by Iola Shelley was elderly and temperamental, and 
sometimes required re-programming after others had used it. Not until 2000 
was the cso was able to employ a harpist, so audiences and critics had to endure 
another six years of synthesised sounds. 

Canterbury Opera's two productions for the year were Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Carmen, both conducted by Brian Law. The Press paid the cso one of those 
compliments which, though true, is nonetheless a little disappointing: “Brian 
Law and the cso barely entered one’s consciousness, which is meant as the 
warmest of compliments to their firm and well-placed support of the drama that 
was unfolding above them”. 

In terms of personnel, the most significant aspect of the 1994 year was the 
adoption ofa ‘cadet’-style scheme to bring young German musicians to Christchurch 
to play in the orchestra short-term. The scheme was modelled on an existing farm- 
cadet scheme, and had been first mooted the year before. It was anticipated that 
a group of players from the Leipzig Conservatorium would join the orchestra 
initially for six months as a trial, and that the scheme might then be extended to a 
year, with the option that some of the visitors might wish to stay in the orchestra 
permanently. In May Tony Kunowski wrote in a concert programme: 


What are the costs and benefits of this scheme to the cso and to the Leipzig 
players? From the cso’s perspective we will gain a steady stream of top quality 
instrumentalists at virtually no cost. The players will not be formally remunerated 
but they will receive a weekly allowance which will be funded from private sources 
in Germany .... We are also seeking the support of Canterbury people who are 
prepared to contribute to this innovative project by ‘hosting’ a player for 3, 6 or 
12 months ...” 


The scheme was promising in theory, less effective in practice. Four players were 
selected, and one brought his girlfriend, making five. There were two violins, 
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0 violas and a trombone. Tony Kunowski recalled ruefully that one player 
found she was pregnant and returned early, two others formed a relationship 
though one was already married), and only one was actually a graduate. Two 
of the original billeters withdrew their offers, and Kunowski, his partner, and 
executive assistant Jan Dollan ended up hosting four of the players between 
them. Although there is evidence that they did contribute well on a musical level 
fo the orchestra, and several interesting chamber-music concerts were held, the 
icheme was more trouble than it was worth. 

The truth was, though, that it had so far proved impossible to obtain funds 
pecifically for a professional core of players, musicians were leaving the orchestra 
the time, and it was proving hard to attract good players from outside the 
ity, since there was no certainty of employment. During the course of 1994 the 
board deliberated on other ways of solving the problem. 

Sponsorship continued to grow, with the addition of a ‘Chairs of the 
Orchestra’ scheme, whereby individuals or companies could sponsor a player. 
Business development manager Steve Brooker suggested that the cso should 
aunch its year with a very light popular programme, a big name soloist, and 
ily-friendly prices. In this way it could capture the public’s attention for the 
ear. Halfway through 1994 he reported that his target of $50,000 for concert 
ponsorships for the year would be exceeded, and that the target of $84,000 for 
orporate sponsorships might well be reached. 

Cranmer Hall, the orchestra's rehearsal venue since 1988, 
yas upgraded at a cost of $19,000. The hall had been shared 
ith the Christchurch School of Music for some time, but 
his arrangement had not been very successful from the cso’s 
pint of view. Now that the csm had moved to new premises 
n Barbadoes Street, the arrangement was at an end. 

The cso’s light music series for 1994 consisted of three 
amily concerts and three popular concerts. Conductor 
eter Scholes led the July ‘Fantasia concert for children, 
ich The Press hailed as “among the best planned and 
host exciting the cso has ever presented”. As well as more 
onventional works like Mussorgsky’s Night on a Bare 
fountain and Liadov’s Six Russian Folksongs, the orchestra 
resented 15-year-old Manu Berkeljohn playing the first 
novement of Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, Lilburn’s Aotearoa 
Werture and Eve de Castro Robinson's Aurora. A new piece 
y Peter Scholes himself, Drums across the Pacific, used the 
angaroa College Cook Islands Drumming Group with the 
chestra. 

Two children’s concerts took place in September — a rather 
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conventionally programmed “Teddy Bears’ Concert, conducted by Michael Joel 
and hosted by Annie Roach and Piripi Moore from TvNz’s Chatterbox show, and 
‘Licorice Allsorts’ conducted by Australian Brian Buggy, which included sing- 
along items and had a downstairs promenade area for the children. 

Peter Scholes had also opened the popular series with ‘Popular Classics’ in 
March. ‘Ocean Life’ in June brought together works with a maritime flavour 
under Brian Law. An Andrew Lloyd Webber programme in October (under the 
previous year’s team of Wayne Senior and Malcolm McNeil) served as the cso’s 
annual fundraising concert at which players performed free. 

The number of outside engagements for lighter concerts was higher than 
ever before. Board member Malcolm Hopwood arranged two concerts in 
Queenstown. The first took place as part of the town’s winter festival, and was 
billed as ‘Symphony in the Snow. It was an outdoor concert in mid-winter, and, 
not surprisingly, there were worries about the effect of cold on both players and 
instruments. Tony Kunowski reported later: 


Formal dress codes were abandoned in order to avoid exposure of the wrong 
kind, with the sponsors’ (DB Export) skivvies being the only compulsory 
garment. Somehow or other principal cellist Ashley Brown managed to play 
with gloves on to ward off the cold. A combination of LpG-fired blow heaters 
and three ‘mushroom radiation heaters coupled with a milder and eventually 
wetter than usual Queenstown night made for pleasanter than expected playing 
conditions.” 


Tom Rogers recalls that though cold was not a problem, rain certainly was, 
and the outer desks of the strings got so wet that their bows would not grip the 
strings, and they feared for the safety of their instruments. In October, a second 
Queenstown concert was played under more spring-like conditions. 

Other popular performances for the year included the evergreen ‘Classical 
Sparks, which drew an estimated 150,000 people to Hagley Park, and a 
‘Candlelight Opera performance, also outdoors, as part of the city council- 
sponsored Summertimes programme. 

During the early 90s, the first violin section, led by concertmaster Jan van den Berg, 
regularly included John Boardman, David Williams, Robert Lovie, Eva Schwanen- 
Lilley and John Collis. The second violins were led by David Shelley, and often 
included Julie Pettitt, Anna Schmidli-Smith, and Annika Shelley. Belinda Williams, 
Carolyn Scholes and Helen Murray also appeared regularly in either violin section. 
Other players came and went. Long-standing violinist Ann Frankland had retired 
after 24 years association with the orchestra and, tragically, long-timer Errol Young 
and his wife were killed in a car accident when returning home late one night. 

The viola section had Chloe Moon as its regular leader, and included former 
leader Alistair Sands until 1994, but only two other players appeared regularly 
through the period - Pippa Ball (Mills) and Rachel Sturrock (Thompson). In the 
cellos Tom Rogers, Ellen Doyle, Brian Sandle and Alison Hansen continued, and 
Judy Pattinson played from 1991 to 1994. 
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Principal double-bass Evelyn Forsythe had to retire in 1992 because of 
Occupational overuse syndrome, and was replaced by Ross Radford. Other 
members of the section who remained from previous years were Stephen Meikle, 
stephanie Waites, Malvine McFarlane and Gerald Oliver. Andrew McGregor 
began a seven-year association with the section in 1991. 

There was less stability in the flute section, except for the five-year term of 
rudy Lile as principal from 1992 to 1996. Ian Thorpe and Keith Sayers carried the 
hain burden of the oboe section in this period, as did Keith Spragg in the clarinets. 
elena Orwin (Barkle) became principal bassoon in 1993, with Richard Chandler 
§ her regular second. The arrival of David Cox in 1992, to take on the role of 
rincipal horn the next year, began a significant association with the orchestra 
vhich has lasted until the time of writing. Eleanor Lightfoot retired after a 25-year 
areer with the cso, but Paul Mayhew and Tracey Tulloch continued, and were 
oined by Bernie Shapiro and Julian Weir to make a relatively stable horn section. 
Vere Smythe continued as principal trumpet, with Brian Gilkison as his 
egular second. Bass trombonist Vic Griffiths began with the orchestra in 1990 
ind played until 1999. In this period he was joined by Geoff Wheeler, Doug Cross 
d Les France. Richard Orwin, who had first appeared in 1988, took over as the 
rchestra’s regular tuba player in 1991. After Nigel McGregor (timpanist) went 
Vverseas in 1993, Stephen Weir and Mark Anderson held the fort. Tom Williams 
ontinued as principal percussionist until 1994, and Iola Shelley continued to 
lay keyboard and harp parts through the period. 

Even those players namedas regulars were notalways available, and throughout 
i994 the board had grappled with this problem. Tony Kunowski had to accept 
ngagements many months in advance, without any knowledge of whether the 
ight players would be available to perform in them. On occasions this had proved 
xtremely difficult, as no player except the concertmaster had any obligation to 
cept any call issued by the cso. As the number of engagements rose, part-time 
layers would often feel the strain and begin to refuse work. Normal family and 
ork commitments could mean that key players would have to refuse a particular 
all for which they were indispensable. There would then be a scramble around 
hristchurch, or at worst around New Zealand, to try to locate a replacement. 
the replacement was inferior, conductors would complain and the orchestra's 
eputation would suffer. A better way had to be found. 

In June the board considered some form of incentive scheme, perhaps an 
nnual bonus for those who accepted over 80 per cent of calls. In a discussion 
aper presented to the board in October, Tony Kunowski listed the following 
sues to be addressed: 


... to minimise the loss of younger developing players; to increase the commit- 
ment of key part-time players, especially principals; to be able to attract and retain 
talented semi-professional musicians especially at principal level; to ensure a ‘full- 
strength’ orchestra for every engagement; to establish a pool of players for ensemble 
work; to establish a cso string quartet as our first core of professional players.** 
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Finally in December, the board opted to establish a core group of players, at pay 
rates of $25 and $20 per hour, with a guaranteed 400 hours’ work. This would 
provide players with a guaranteed income of $10,000 or $8,000, with extra hours 
worked over that number to be paid separately. Advertisements were placed and 
there was considerable interest among the players. It was the most significant 
development since the late 1960s. From the orchestra's point of view it was a | 
financial risk, but the success of the 1994 year gave the board the confidence 
to take this very significant step. The cso’s income had benefited immensely 
from increased sponsorship levels, and the two concert series had been more 
financially successful than in many previous years. Reserves in December were 
$74,000 — the highest for as long as many could remember. 


Eight 


1925-1999 
A GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


core player scheme was being advertised, and hopes were high that the 

increased income of the previous year would result in more stability in the 
akeup of the orchestra, and in higher quality performances. It was to be a year 
f major decisions, some of which were already foreshadowed, and some which 
ere entirely unexpected. The Christchurch Symphony was poised to make a 
uge leap forward. 
After a slow start, by the end of February there had been 44 applications 
om within the orchestra for the core player scheme, and various others from 
Isewhere in New Zealand and overseas. Core principals were to be paid $10,000 
er annum for 400 hours of work, and core rank and file players $8,000. They 
ould be committed to all orchestral engagements. Auditions were carried out 
rough March, and by the middle of April, 26 players had been signed up to 
e scheme. This number included two who were to arrive later in the year from 
overseas. 
However, the question which soon arose was: could the orchestra buy players’ 
commitment for such a relatively small sum? In the words of Tony Kunowski, 
“The ink was hardly dry on the contracts when half a dozen players came to me 
and said: “We know we've committed, but there’s a season of Cats coming to town 
and we've been asked to play.’ The players pointed out that they could earn 
more than half their annual cso salary in one month’s season of the musical. If 
management was to support their stated goal of trying to help players develop 
a professional career, they could not easily object, and so four principal players 
were absent from the major July concert. This set a precedent, and one of the 
major goals of the core scheme was compromised. 
Musically the year had begun with the usual summer fare — the ‘Candlelight 
Opera’ programme in Hagley Park was beset with ferocious winds at its dress 
tehearsal, but just survived, a charity concert was given at Pegasus Bay winery in 
aid of Canterbury Opera, and the orchestra accompanied the annual Concerto 
Competition final, all three performances under conductor Brian Law. The 
Popular Classics series began in March with Peter Scholes. Serious fare began 
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in May, with a concert featuring the orchestra’s first performance of Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka, again under Brian Law. Star critic lan Dando wrote: 


Brian Law got the style of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka exactly, in opting for crisply 
detached playing anda cleanly non-blending timbre. Apart from minor untidiness 
in the central sections, the cso played it admirably with significant contributions 
from trumpeter Vere Smyth and pianist Iola Shelley. 


The cso had played Stravinsky ballet scores before. Pulcinella had been presented 
regularly from the late 60s, and Firebird once before, in 1993, but this Petrouchka 
performance represented a further step forward. The ultimate Stravinsky 
challenge — The Rite of Spring — had to wait another ten years! 

In June the orchestra as a whole (minus the four principals who were playing for 
Cats!) played the Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique under Russian-born conductor 
Edvard Tchivzhel. In the Star Ian Dando wrote: “The cso’s string section is now 
playing with an increased richness and power. Edvard Tchivzhel conducted 
with clarity, fine detail and a poetic elegance which highlighted the slow and 
introspective sections of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique unusually well.’ The 
concert was clearly a highlight - Artistic Director Iola Shelley reported to the 
board that the players rated Edvard Tchivzhel as “the best conductor we have 
engaged. A man of few words who therefore utilised every minute of rehearsal 
time to the best advantage.” 

The first half of 1995 also saw the beginnings of an issue which was to assume 
a high profile for much of the next decade. Some within the orchestra's board, 
management and supporters maintained that the board was too large, and its 
composition was insufficiently business-oriented to convince sponsors and 
others that their considerable financial investment in the orchestra would be well 
managed. The board at that time numbered ten, of whom three were players. 
Local businessman and orchestra sponsor Brent Rawstron proposed a change of 
rules for the annual general 
meeting in May, which 
would have had the effect of 
reducing the number on the 
board to five and removing 
player representation. He 
considered this was neces- 
sary to ensure financial 
stability. In the event, player 
representatives joined forces 
with others on the board and 
defeated the proposal. 


Players relax before the 1995 
‘Classical Sparks’ concert. 
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The issue remained on the board’s agenda, however, and at the July meeting 
e board heard papers on restructuring from the chair, Barbara Stewart, 
om Peter Barton and David Shelley. In the discussion which followed, Tony 
Kunowski was taken to task for a reported comment “Why employ professionals 
be overridden by well-meaning amateurs?” He emphasised that this was just 
point of view, but it was clear that he was becoming irritated by the board's 
ttempts to involve itself in the day-to-day running of the orchestra. 

Kunowski went on to point out that as a result of the professionalising of the 
rchestra, much of the previous work of the players’ committee, the marketing 
ommittee and the programme committee had been taken over by the cso’s 
aid management staff. He suggested that the board should (1) recognise their 
vestment in paid employees and let them get on with the job, and (2) oversee 
e cso’s development only at a policy level, and monitor artistic and financial 
rogress. He proposed a board of five, consisting of two player representatives, 
two member representatives and one local body representative. This would meet 
i-monthly, and the chairman, deputy-chairman and general manager would act 
an executive in crises. 

The topic then submerged for some time, only to bubble up to the surface 
uch more strongly two years later. The central question —- whether players 
ould be represented on the board of the orchestra which employed them - was 
t new. It had been lurking below the surface during the events of 1974-78. The 
so board from that period and through the 80s had been in favour of player 
presentation, but as the business community became a powerful stakeholder 
the orchestra through sponsorship, there was an increasing desire among 
me to ‘let the players play, and the managers manage. The whole thrust to 
ofessionalise the musical and the management side of the orchestra brought 
more strongly than ever the question of professionalising its governance. Tony 
‘unowski felt that the old board structure, with its representatives from various 
eholding bodies, was outmoded, and a few skilled ‘directors’ would offer more 
ofessional governance. The issue would be taken up by Creative New Zealand 
1999, with a major study and recommendations to client organisations. 

An August concert entitled ‘Piano Fortes’ had two interesting features. The first 
s the return of Vanco Cavdarski, the charismatic conductor who first worked 
ith the orchestra in 1972, and around whose non-appointment the major upset 
the 1970s occurred. This, together with his direction of Canterbury Opera's 
tello, was to be the last of his many appearances with the cso before his death 
2001. The second feature was the appearance of three pianists from the same 
ily in Mozart’s concerto for three pianos. New Zealander David James, his 
merican wife Robelyn Schrade and their 12-year-old daughter Lynelle James 
ew a good audience. In The Press Timothy Jones thought another part of the 
ogramme, Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, was “one of the cso’s most spectacular, 
unexpected, triumphs”. Iola Shelley reported to the board that the Thursday 
ing of the concert meant that the orchestra had no real opportunity to warm 
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up or play through any of the repertoire beforehand - a good example of the 
problems associated with a part-time player base. 

In a September concert, Russian conductor Vladimir Verbitsky’s direction 
“produced some of the most exciting moments I have heard from our hard- 
working local orchestra in recent times”.’ (Martin Setchell in The Press) According 
to Ian Dando’ review the Prokofiev Romeo and Juliet Suite was “Prokofiev at his 
best, with a superb performance to match. Conductor Vladimir Verbitsky read 
the mood of the work perfectly .... Technical difficulties ... were well mastered 
by the players. This was a real vintage item from the cso.”° 

October's popular concert with Douglas Gamley was not in the same league, 
but standards rose again for the November premiere of Christchurch composer 
Philip Norman's violin and piano concerto, conducted by Sir William Southgate 
(recently knighted) with the orchestra's own Jan van den Berg and Iola Shelley 
as soloists. According to Timothy Jones in The Press the concerto was “broadly 
traditional ... and has the composer’s usual immediate appeal .... Under Sir 
William Southgate'’s taut control, this was an admirable evening’s work on every 
count.” Iola Shelley’s comments to the board were less fulsome — she noted that 
the work was delivered at the last minute and the first movement still needed to 


be revised. 


The year ended light-heartedly with a fundraising 
concert — ‘Makin’ Whoopee’ conducted by Australian Peter 
Bandy, with the irrepressible Helen Medlyn as soloist, the 
evergreen ‘Last Night of the Proms’ with the City Choir under 
Sir William Southgate (this year with a World War II theme), 
and ‘Christmas Crackers, devised, arranged and conducted 
by Wayne Senior. As usual, the Christmas programme 
involved all kinds of contributors - singers, dancers, a jazz 
choir, and Symphony Bear, who was a big hit with Christmas 
audiences for several years. This was none other than the 
orchestra's versatile stage manager, Sid Kennedy, who donned 
a bear costume and charmed the children in the audience. 
For the first time the programme was successfully repeated 
in Ashburton. 

A new group, the cso Camerata, gave three concerts 
through 1995, all in the Great Hall lunchtime series, playing 
chamber music by Britten, Dvorak, Beethoven and Medtner. 
This ensemble, which revolved to some degree around Jan 
van den Berg and Iola Shelley, gave an opportunity for 
tenured principal players to show their skills and to use some of the hours they 
were contracted for. 

During 1995 attention focused on the relationship of the cso to other New 
Zealand orchestras. Tony Kunowski had always maintained an assertively critical 
stance towards the funding of the Auckland Philharmonia and the nzso. This year, 


Symphony Bear, caught 
backstage. 
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however, the cudgels were taken up on his behalfby the cso chair, Barbara Stewart, and 
by Haydn Rawstron, a Christchurch-born concert agent and musical entrepreneur 
working in London. In an article in The Press in October of 1994, Rawstron had 
spoken about the cost of touring the Nzso to Auckland and Christchurch. “How can 
we possibly justify that kind of wastage when there is so much need for a professional 
orchestra in the South Island? ” He expanded on his thesis: 


The country’s musical culture has evolved enormously since the founding of the 
NZSO in 1946, and now has the infrastructure, audiences and musical talent to 
support more than one professional or semi-professional orchestra. The Nzso 
should permanently reside in Wellington, maintained at its full strength of 89 
professional players, as the premier NZ orchestra, befitting the centre’s capital 
status. It should be renamed the Wellington Philharmonic Orchestra and should 
cease to travel on a nationwide basis. The considerable resulting savings should be 
diverted, in the first place, to the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra to bring it up 
to somewhere near the strength of the Auckland Philharmonia, which maintains 
52 professional musicians.’ 


arbara Stewart reinforced the attack early in 1995 with a letter to Christchurch 
embers of Parliament in which she pointed out that Nzso was government- 
nded at $6 million, and the apo at $500,000. This meant that 141 players in the 
orth Island were funded with $6.5 million, while one South Island player (the 
so concertmaster) was funded at $20,000. She asked the MPs to work towards a 
reater equity, and “to consider what sort of rationalisation could thereby occur 
etween NZ’s orchestras in order to work together better and maximise tax 
ayers’ financial investment in them”* 

By September the question of core player contracts was firmly back on the 
genda, and the cso board and management were about to take one of the most 
influential decisions in the orchestra’s history. Tony Kunowski had reported to 
he board on September 21 that the core player scheme was not working well. 
hile it had been acknowledged from the start that it had not had the desired 
ffect of attracting skilled players from outside Christchurch, he now felt it was 
not solving the commitment problem either. Firstly, the Cats situation had shown 
at management was not able, or prepared, to hold players to their contracts in 
e face of very attractive offers from other promoters. Secondly, a clause in the 
contract which allowed core players to miss up to seven calls each year had been 
used as a norm by some, and this had left the orchestra without key principal 
players on more than one occasion. Kunowski suggested a change to the scheme. 
e later recalled the birth of the new idea: 


We were discussing “where to from here?”, and I said it seemed to me that the 
standard went up significantly when Jan [van den Berg] arrived, and I found it 
hard to believe that one player could make so much difference. He did. [I said] 
maybe what we have to do, is instead of spreading our resources thinly over the 
whole lot, let’s spread them thickly. Let’s say “after the concertmaster what’s the 
next most important position?”, and let’s get another Jan in that position.® 
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So the orchestra decided to make a few key positions available at a higher salary, 
in the hope that this would attract highly skilled musicians and secure their 
complete commitment to the orchestra. This decision was to usher in one of the 
most turbulent periods of the orchestra's history. 

It is difficult to separate the chicken from the egg at this point in the story. In 
July, guest conductor Theodore Kuchar, an American who was at the time also 
the director of the National Symphony Orchestra of Ukraine (Nsu), mentioned 
to the cso’s chairman Gilbert Glausiuss that the Nsu was touring Australia in 
October, and a number of his musicians might be ready to ‘jump ship.’? Among 
the players recommended by Kuchar were a trombonist and a cellist - two of 
the principal positions which needed to be filled in the cso. This information 
came together with management's dissatisfaction with the core player scheme 
to produce the revised proposal. Kunowski and artistic director Iola Shelley 
travelled to Sydney in early October to hear the Ukrainian orchestra play and 
were most impressed. After discussions, they invited four players to travel to 
Christchurch and join the orchestra on a trial basis for 12 months. 

In a newsletter to players on 10 October Kunowski outlined the revised core 
player scheme. There would be three grades of contract: tenured, premium and 
standard. Tenured contracts would be offered to players who were clearly at an 
Nzso level, and who would accept all calls. They would receive a negotiated 
annual salary based on an agreed number of hours work. Premium contracts 
would be offered to those who met the minimum standard for core players. They 
would be paid an hourly rate negotiated according to skill level, and would earn 
a bonus according to the number of calls accepted. Standard contracts at lower 
rates would be offered to other players. He also announced that the cso was 
taking the opportunity to engage players from the Nsu: 


Iola and I went to Sydney last week to hear the orchestra and talk to interested 
players. The performance was stunning .... Theodore Kuchar confirms that many 
of his players are interested in coming to Christchurch due to the continued 
political uncertainties in the Ukraine ... it is a wonderful opportunity for the 
cso to recruit top quality players at a vital stage for professionalism and quality 
performances .... It is my deepest wish that all players see this influx ... as an 
opportunity rather than a threat. 


The last sentence foreshadowed what was to come. 

The four Nsu players, Karl Margevka (trombone), his wife Galina Zelinska 
(cello), Iryna Ionenko (violin - twin sister of Galina), and Vassily Poliakov 
(percussion), arrived in the middle of October, and played in the orchestra for the 
first time on 4 November. The first three filled key principal positions (Ionenko 
as principal second violin). Poliakov returned to Ukraine after two months. 
Management and players rallied round to help them find accommodation 
and settle into their new environment, but signs of unrest appeared when the 
players’ committee meeting of 24 October asserted that the positions taken by 
the new players should be advertised and contestable, so that the system was 
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seen to be fair. The committee also expressed 
disappointment that the original core player 
scheme was being phased out so soon, without 
any attempt to sort out its difficulties. The unrest 
then went underground for a few months. 

The year ended on a gloomy financial note. 
Even the news that Steve Brooker’s department 
had raised $211,000 from sponsors and corporate 
memberships could not disguise the orchestra’s 
poor financial performance for the year. A loss of 
$71,000 had all but wiped out its reserves. 

The board responded in early 1996 in several 
ways. They commissioned some market research 
and determined to mount a stronger campaign 
to increase the contribution of the city council, 
citing support from at least four councillors 
already. The orchestra applied to the council not 


only for their normal grant of $75,000, but also ‘The first four players to come from the NSU. 
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for a special grant of $120,000 to establish a City From left, Karl Margevka, Vassily Poliakov, 


of Christchurch Chamber Orchestra. This was to Iryna Ionenko, Galina Zelinska. 
be the core group of the cso, and would work for 

300 hours over the year, including 100 hours of free school concerts, 20 hours for 
civic functions and 20 hours of public concerts. The extra grant requested would 
fund 12 players on retainers of $10,000 each. In the event, the Council responded 
by offering to fund eight chairs at $10,000 each, plus a grant of $35,000. This 
represented an increase of nearly 47 per cent over the previous year, but was 
disappointing in that it ignored the chamber orchestra proposal. 

The musical year began with its usual summer fare. ‘Candlelight Opera 
was presented by the council for the third year; the Canterbury Opera charity 
concert at Pegasus Bay Winery was conducted by Brian Law; ‘Classical Sparks’ 
played to over 100,000 patrons in Hagley Park, and the concerto competition 
final took place at the beginning of March. (The 1996 competition was won for 
the second time by one of the orchestra's own cellists. Julie Platt was this year’s 
winner; Ashley Brown had won in 1994.) The season began in earnest with 
Canterbury Opera's Tosca under Brian Law, and continued with the first of the 
Premier (popular) Series, “The Glory of Gershwin’, under Sir William Southgate. 
Southgate’s arranging style came in for comment in The Press: 


With Sir William Southgate arranging, conducting and introducing the music 
with his usual sense of style, the success of the evening was assured. The 
conductor’s own arrangements are noticeable for their almost recklessly florid 
use of orchestral colour. Every instrument from the piccolo to the tuba has its 
own flourish or ornament, but it is all done with such beguiling charm that any 
suggestions of self-indulgence are banished." 
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Southgate was back again a week later with the first ‘Masterworks’ programme, 
tackling some of the solid 19th-century repertoire — Liszt’s First Piano Concerto 
(with Michael Houstoun) and Brahms’ First Symphony. Press critic Allen Francis 
commented on the size of the orchestra: “In the Brahms symphony the orchestra 
of some 58 filled out a role normally reserved for a large orchestra and still lacked 
for nothing”"* The second Premier concert, ‘No Business Like Show Business, 
was in the hands of Christchurch’s Wayne Senior, with soloists Helen Medlyn 
and Grant Bridger, and brought a smile from the critics: “A magnificent concert, 
with great soloists, great arrangements, bags of fun, and, after nearly three hours 
of music, a smile on every face”? 

Artistic Director Iola Shelley’s imaginative hand was evident in June's ‘Funtasia’ 
family concert, directed by flautist Uwe Grodd. The orchestra was joined by the 
Elmwood School Choir, the Junior Youth Choir of the csmM, members of the 
Christchurch Youth Choir, and brass players of the csm. Two young violinists 
played as soloists. Critics and audience were delighted, among them children 
from Salvation Army homes, the Child Cancer Foundation and several schools, 
attending under the ‘Kids to Concerts’ scheme. 

Visiting Polish/Australian conductor Vladimir Kamirski 
whipped the orchestra into an appropriate frenzy in the 
Tchaikowsky Fourth Symphony in June, and accompanied Boris 
Berman in the Brahms Second Piano Concerto. Patrick Shepherd 
in the Star: This was one of the best concerts I have heard the 
orchestra give in recent years ... [In the Tchaikowsky] the brass 
playing was excellent throughout, punctilious and firm and the solo 
work from the woodwind was admirable ... “The string section 
produced a warm, full sound which has been lacking on occasion 
in the past but which seemed to gel tonight.” It is interesting to 
note, in the light of this last comment, that by this stage there were 
eight immigrant players in the cso, of whom the majority were 


Vladimir Kamirski. Ukrainian string players. They had been arriving over the first few 


months of the year, without any agreed audition process. 

Not all reaction to the new players was positive, and the argument was about 
to burst into the public arena. In June a questionnaire was circulated by some 
(not all) members of the players’ committee to gauge their colleagues’ reaction to 
the growing number of imported players. Shortly afterwards an organisation was 
set up under the acronym score (Save Christchurch’s Orchestral Employment), 
which aimed “to implement and retain a balanced music structure in Christchurch 
that (1) encourages excellence in local music (2) fulfils the musical needs of the 
people of Canterbury and (3) provides professional employment opportunities 
for local musicians”.'* The organisation objected to the importation of players on 
two main grounds. The first was a matter of principle, and concerned what one 
might call the Christchurch musical ecology. score chairman Brian Gilkison 
and others in Christchurch saw the cso as 
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a sort of pinnacle of the musical structure of Canterbury. Traditionally people 
would start off in the csm [Christchurch School of Music] - in Orchestra 6, and 
go through to Orchestra 2 and the Christchurch Youth Orchestra, then the cso. 
Then their skills at the symphony orchestra level were always fed back into the 
community, into the csm which was always considered an integral part of the 
community. There was a nice rotation of people coming up through the system 
and feeding their skills back in." 


This group felt that the importation of players was already tending to break the 
cycle outlined above. There were two aspects to this. Firstly, fewer opportunities 
were available for young local players to ‘graduate’ from the cyo to the cso, and 
secondly, the immigrant players were less able (or inclined) to feed their skills 
back into the community via the csm. 

To deal with the first aspect listed above, it cannot be denied that every new 
permanent tenured player, regardless of where they came from, was a potential 
opportunity lost to young Christchurch players. However, this was in the very 
nature of the scheme to professionalise the orchestra, and would have happened 
whether the new tenured players were local or immigrant. The fact that the 
cso had set a high benchmark for the appointment of tenured players (‘Nzso 
standard’ was what was announced), had made it very difficult for young New 
Zealand musicians to be considered. Tony Kunowski’s reply to an enquiry from 
local MP Lianne Dalziel sets out the management’s position: 


¢ when we introduced the tenured contracts regime ... we considered only 2 
currently listed players to be of sufficient quality to be offered such contracts 


e either the cso recruits from offshore ... or it is restricted to a local supply 
which is inadequate in terms of both quality and quantity... 


¢ even if the Cso’s meagre grant from Creative New Zealand was doubled, it 
would not simply produce a supply of talented, experienced and professional 
NZ players. They simply don't exist!"° 


In an article in The Press, entitled “Why the cso needs players from abroad 
to strengthen its ranks’, Tony Kunowski wrote that the additional strings had 
been necessitated by the “loss of fourteen players since September 1995 from an 
already under-strength string section” and also that “ ... many of our best players 
have made it perfectly clear that their first commitment is to their full-time job 
and that the cso has to be a secondary activity”. It is clear from the orchestra’s 
records over many years that this was quite correct. It was nothing new — there 
was a critical shortage of good players in many sections at times. 

If the cso’s right to professionalise the orchestra was accepted, the question 
which needed to be asked was - had they set the bar too high, causing most local 
players to fail? Should the orchestra’s ‘duty’ to foster local talent have meant that 
the standard of tenured players was set lower? 

When it came to the relationship with the csM, it was true that the foreign 
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players, especially those from Eastern European backgrounds, were less inclined 
to teach in the csm. The reasons for this lay partly with language difficulties, and 
partly with the differences between their own educational philosophy and that 
of the csm. The csm had been founded with a strong bias towards ensemble 
playing as an educational tool. Children from the earliest stages of learning were 
encouraged to join groups and thereby improve their musicianship and increase 
their social enjoyment of music. The philosophy of teaching of Eastern European 
musicians, on the other hand, was to avoid putting young players into ensemble 
situations until their technique and aural ability were settled, often for a number 
of years. 

If this was the objection on principle to the importation of players, the major 
objection in practice was that the immigrant players had been appointed without 
due process. The positions which these players filled had not been advertised, 
and they had not been contested - through auditions — in the normally accepted 
manner. In addition, in spite of a degree of secrecy surrounding the salaries and 
conditions which had been offered to the immigrants, it was claimed by the 
SCORE group that they had been offered “pay rates and additional benefits ... 
that amount to about double what cso musicians with the same responsibilities 
receive”’’, This claim was denied by management, who maintained in July that 
“a number of well-qualified and experienced overseas string players and one 
trumpet player have accepted offers of work on the basis of $12,000 pa (find 
own fares and accommodation), and will progressively arrive over the next 6 
months”’®. 

There is no doubt that normal auditioning procedures had not been followed 
in regard to a number of the overseas players. There was a feeling within the 
management that these were highly professional players, and that auditions in 
Christchurch were rather superfluous. The objectors had a point, though, in that 
justice not only had to be done, but had to be seen to be done, and management 
had taken a dangerous path in dispensing with auditions or advertising of the 
positions — with ranges of salary specified. In the enthusiasm for acquiring 
professional players, normal protocols had not been followed, and management 
was now paying the price. There was a feeling among players that this enthusiasm 
had also led to some immigrant musicians being appointed who were in fact no 
better than those they were displacing. A series of advertisements for principal 
players appeared in the NZ Listener in August to partially rectify the situation, 
but it was not until much later that a proper audition protocol was initiated to 
make the selection process completely transparent. 

When Tony Kunowski wrote (above) “... many of our best players have made 
it perfectly clear that their first commitment is to their full-time job and that the 
cso has to bea secondary activity’, he was articulating another part of the problem 
management had to face in maintaining an orchestra of standard. Virtually all 
the players had to have other work, since their cso income would never be more 
than about $12,000 per annum. Those who had full-time day jobs did indeed 
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have to regard the cso as a secondary activity, and with the best will in the world, 
they were often unable to undertake all the work the orchestra offered during a 
year. The irony was that the more work the orchestra undertook, the more these 
players would have to decline engagements to maintain a manageable workload 
and lifestyle. Engagements like opera and ballet often extended over more than 
two weeks, and were just not tenable by part-time players who worked a full day 
before coming to a rehearsal or performance. As well as the problem of sheer 
availability, there was the problem of standard. Even the best part-time players 
were sometimes unable to devote enough time to maintaining a fully professional 
level of skill. 

During the rest of 1996 the score group's opposition to the importation of 
players became more vocal, and began to spill over into the public arena. Letters 
were written to local MPs, to other Christchurch music organisations, to the 
orchestra’s sponsors, and to the Service Workers’ Union. Letters were written 
to newspapers, and newspapers responded with articles and editorials. It was 
the appeal to the orchestra's sponsors which worried the board most. A thriving 
sponsorship base had been built up, which contributed a substantial portion 
of the annual income. Anything which might impact on that base was a dire 
threat. 

It should also be noted that many of the Ukrainian players who had joined 
the orchestra were related (by blood or marriage) — a fact that of itself had no 
bearing on whether they should have been in the orchestra, but did arouse 
some suspicion among those who were opposed anyway. Karl Margevka, one 
of the first to arrive in late 1995, explained how some of the ‘second wave’ of 
immigrants were selected: “[Tony] brought us an Nsu brochure and asked us 
which other players would be interested to come here. It was easier to do it that 
way to avoid the painful procedures of auditioning with tapes and things. We 
gave our professional recommendations.”*® 

Critical response to the overseas players was cautious but positive. Visiting 
conductor Patrick Flynn, who worked with the orchestra in the RNz Ballet’s Swan 
Lake production in July, felt that “They add tremendous quality, yet are humble 
and grateful to be living in New Zealand. They are providing the opportunity 
for Christchurch to jump-start a great orchestra.” Later, in response to a 
Masterworks programme under Brian Law, and featuring Jan Tawroszewicz in 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, critic Timothy Jones commented: 


The fact is that the strings are sounding better than ever, though whether this was 
achieved in the best possible way is not a debate I care to join. The full house, a 
spot of controversy, and some wonderful playing all provided extra spice .... It is 
the memory of Jan Tawroszewicz’s glorious Beethoven that will linger longest." 


By this stage there were eleven Ukrainians and Russians in the orchestra. 
Meanwhile, the cso broke new ground in September by touring with a popular 
programme to Dunedin and Timaru. The programme, ‘More Lloyd Webber and 
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Friends’, featured conductor and arranger Wayne Senior and Christchurch vocalists, 
including Malcolm McNeill. The programme included lighting effects and created 
a party atmosphere, according to the Christchurch reviewer. It was well received 
in both Timaru and Dunedin, with the enthusiastic Dunedin review concluding: 
“Come back, cso. Soon.” The same rapturous reception, however, was not received 
from the supporters of the Dunedin Sinfonia. It was clearly a territorial scrap. Tony 
Kunowski cited “free-market competitive practices” as his defence, and suggested 
that, as the Dunedin Sinfonia did not present popular concerts of the kind the 
CSO were proposing, there was no problem. Nonetheless, relations with Dunedin 
were soured for some time, and the Dunedin Sinfonia mounted a reprisal raid on 
Christchurch the following year, by securing the right to accompany celebrated 
violinist Nigel Kennedy in the Christchurch Town Hall. 

One of 1996's highpoints came in November, with the 
performance of Shostakovich’s Cello Concerto by Alexander 
Ivashkin under the baton of Vladimir Verbitski. A nearly full 
house welcomed the decidedly Russian flavour of the evening, 
which included some Tchaikovsky and Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition. (Conductor and orchestra made a fine ‘save’ at 
one point in the Shostakovich, catching up with Ivashkin after 
he had omitted a few bars.) 

Four small-scale concerts by the Camerata of the cso had 
added to the orchestra’s output during the year. With the advent 
of more tenured string players, the format of these concerts was 
changed. Whereas they had previously featured varied small 
chamber ensembles, with or without piano, now they were 

Alexander Wwashkin. unconducted string orchestra concerts in a new and intimate 
venue (the Court Theatre) at 4.30 on Sunday afternoons. The 
Court proved “a very good 

venue for chamber orchestra 

music. Closeness to the action is 

attractive, but sometimes imbal- 

ance between the instruments 

can be a problem*.” One of 

the orchestras wind or brass 

principals joined the strings as 

soloist in each performance - 

principal flute Tony Ferner, 

principal horn David Cox, new 

arrivals Karl Margevka (principal 


The Camerata play in the Great Hall 
with Oleg Kotorovich as soloist. 
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trombone) and Roberto Travella (principal clarinet). cso players also contributed 
to two lunchtime concerts at the Arts Centre — wind players in August, and brass 
in November. 

Despite the upheavals in the orchestra's player body, which had made it one 
of the most momentous of the orchestra’s entire history, 1996 was a financial 
success. After starting the year with a deficit of $11,000, the orchestra had made 
a profit of $86,000, ending with reserves back up to $74,000. The profit was due 
mainly to increases of $47,000 in the Creative New Zealand grant and $37,000 
in the city council's grant. This might make it seem that the orchestra itself had 
made no financial progress, but Tony Kunowski drew attention, in his annual 
report, to the fact that although concert activity had increased, box office income 
was up from $127,000 to $303,000, and concert losses were kept to the same level 
asin 1995. 

The controversy over immigrant players continued to simmer quietly under 
the surface during 1997, and to erupt occasionally into the Christchurch musical 
scene. More appointments were needed to make the tenured player scheme work, 
and players had to be found from somewhere. The 1997 budget made provision 
for 27 tenured players, but by the beginning of the year only 11 positions were 
filled. Fuel was added to the fire when several of the score supporters applied 
for tenured positions. cso management responded by offering them contracts 
which contained a loyalty clause prohibiting the player from making public 
statements damaging to the orchestra. The players refused to sign, and claimed 
at they were suffering discrimination. 

Late in 1996 it had come to the management’ attention that the scorE 
group might be planning a coup, by encouraging their friends and relatives to 
become financial members of the cso Incorporated Society, and then forcing 
a special general meeting at which their bloc would vote down the policy on 
overseas players. In what many saw as an over-reaction, the board declared that 
embership was temporarily closed. This episode had an ironic outcome; Tony 
unowski told the cso’s strategic review in April that the score strategy had 
made him aware, in his words, “how easily years of painstaking work could be 
indone by a handful of ill-informed and ill-advised members”. The orchestra’s 
awyers presented proposals for an alternative structure which would be the 
subject of another chapter of controversy in later years. 

Several more overseas player appointments were in the pipeline when an 
expected blockage occurred. The score supporters, with the help of Peter 
hannon, secretary of the Service Workers’ Union, had finally forced the 
migration Service to review their policy for granting work permits to overseas 
nusicians. All decisions which had formerly been made in the Christchurch 
fice were now referred to Wellington. 

Musical standards were continuing to rise, and even an outdoor performance 
‘ould bring praise from The Press: “I continue to marvel at the improvement of 
he Cso, especially in the strings”*? The 1997 ‘Masterworks’ series began early in 
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‘The cso presents a summer programme in Timaru. 


March with an all-Beethoven programme under Vladimir Kamirsky, who had 
been partially paralysed by a stroke in December, but was persuaded to carry on. 
Diedre Irons was the soloist in Beethoven's Third Piano Concerto, and the Eroica 
Symphony called forth another bouquet for the strings, this time from Ian Dando: 
“In the funeral march movement the benefit of the cso’s greatly strengthened 
string section was felt in the gravity and weight of utterance achieved ...”** Now 
that string players were in better supply, the orchestra had the luxury of fielding 
a much larger string section (12/10/8/9/7) for major concerts. 

On 15 March, after 25 years of waiting, the new organ in the Town Hall was 
at last installed, and officially opened. Two days later the cso took part in the 
city’s organ festival with another well-received ‘Masterworks’ concert, featuring 
visiting English organist Christopher Herrick playing the Poulenc organ concerto 
and the Saint-Saéns organ symphony under Vladimir Verbitsky. 

In a curious irony, rising standards in the strings now served to draw attention 
to problems in the wind and brass of the orchestra. The City Choir’s presentation 
‘A Night at the Opera and Canterbury Opera's Rigoletto season shortly afterwards 
drew sharp criticism. The opera’s conductor, Australian Richard Divall, was 
highly critical of the orchestra's inability to present a full horn section at every 
rehearsal. Brian Law of the City Choir had already built up a reputation as a stern 
critic of the orchestra’s standards when necessary, and now he wrote to point 
out what he considered to be the inadequacy of many of the wind players. He 
reminded management that they had a responsibility to provide a professional 
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rchestra, and that if they were unable to find interim players from the local 
ene, he thought they had a duty to look elsewhere and pay for these players 
om the cso’s own funds. He warned that after recent controversy, the orchestra 
as being judged harshly every time it took the stage. 

In fact it was a difficult time for the winds. Principal clarinet Robert Travella 
d just returned to Switzerland after a year with the cso, and the newly- 
ppointed Russian principal oboe had not succeeded in getting a work permit. 
actically speaking, there was little the cso could do, beyond trying to get 
layers from other New Zealand orchestras. Even these were hard to come by, 
ecause of their other commitments. The conductors’ criticism could only lend 
eight to the orchestra's policy of importing tenured players. 

The controversy about immigrant players finally reached the Minister of 
Immigration. In May he wrote to the cso to approve the work permits of a violist 
da horn player, saying: “I wish to inform you that I made my decision with 
me reservation and concern. If any further applications are made to recruit 
om overseas, the cso would be subject to a thorough appraisal of its use of 
migration as a means of raising the standard of the orchestra.” He declined 
e application for the new principal oboe, saying: “I am not entirely convinced 
hat there is not a suitably qualified New Zealander available for the position” It 
as clear that he was responding to the representations of the Service Workers’ 
nion, which in turn had been approached by some of the orchestra's players. 
Four other work permit applications were similarly held up, so the orchestra 
ked Sir William Southgate (newly appointed as the cso’s Conductor Laureate) 
to seek a meeting with the minister to reinforce its case. At the same time, a letter 
went from eight members of the players’ committee and ten other principals to 
eter Shannon, the head of the musicians’ division of the Service Workers’ Union, 
ask the union to drop its opposition to the application. Shannon's reply was 
placable: “After speaking to a number of people, who shall remain nameless 
ue to fears of intimidation, it appears that there are people available locally who 
e quite capable of filling the position being offered to Mr Dolgov”, and later, 
My research shows that there are New Zealanders who can fill this position to 
acceptable standard”*> However, in August the Minister relented, Dolgov’s 
plication was approved, and he joined the orchestra the following year. 
Encouraged by the success of the cso’s visit to Dunedin and Timaru the 
revious year, with the ‘Andrew Lloyd Webber and Friends’ programme, the 
rchestra set off in June 1997 on an ill-fated tour of South Island centres from 
elson to Invercargill, with a popular programme entitled ‘Superstars’. Tony 
unowski explained: 


We had been making money out of the Lloyd Webber-type programmes. Now we've 
got a beefed-up orchestra with all these other players ... if we don’t get a change 
in the system (the national extremely well-funded to the impoverished regionals), 
the only way we're going to develop is by getting out and making the whole South 
Island our market. Not just Christchurch. Touring has to be a major part?2° 
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Though the tour was musically satisfactory, achieved reasonable audiences, and 
built up esprit de corps, it was a financial disaster from which the cso would 
take several years to recover. According to Tony Kunowski’s analysis, the loss 
of around $111,000 was due to poor houses in Dunedin and Christchurch, a 
cost blowout from the decision to travel by air on two legs of the journey, extra 
advertising in response to sluggish sales, and much larger sound crew costs than 
the previous year. The poor response from Christchurch and Dunedin might 
well have been explained by the fact that 60 per cent of the programme was the 
same as the previous year’s. It was a very serious miscalculation, which did not 
advance the orchestra's pretensions to be the ‘South Island orchestra, but instead 
was to endanger its continued existence. 

The Camerata of the cso undertook a short tour to Nelson and Blenheim 
in August, receiving good reviews for their unconducted string orchestra 
performances. Their programme included a concerto for strings by Nino 
Rota. However, the crash of the ‘Superstars’ tour seems to have put an end 
to their prospects of development, and with Tony Kunowski’s announcement 
in October that all their activity must be self-supporting, the group 
disappeared. 

A new series — the ‘Classics’ - was presented in the James Hay Theatre. After 
some initial concerns about acoustics were allayed by technical changes, the 
series was regarded as very successful. Programmes were built on a medium- 
sized orchestra, and included Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and early Beethoven, 
with small-scale Sibelius and Stravinsky thrown in. Two of the concerts had 
a conductor/soloist — pianist Michael Houstoun and English oboist Gordon 
Hunt - and the remaining concert was conducted by Brian Law. Critics were 
positive, and audiences good. 

The four concerts of the ‘Masterworks’ series continued with the Christchurch 
debut of conductor Valeri Poliansky. His programme included Rachmaninov’s 
Symphony no.2, and the Chopin First Piano Concerto with Michael Houstoun. 
Critic David Sell admired the performance: 


Poliansky displayed a rare fervour to players and audience that carried all 
through a brilliant account of the 2nd symphony ... [In the Chopin, Michael 
Houstoun] played with a refinement and character that was sometimes missing in 
the orchestra .... This was a mere niggle, however, because ... the programme and 
standard of playing must rate the concert among the cso’s best yet.’ 


The climax of the series came in November, when Sir William Southgate 
conducted the orchestra for the first time as Conductor Laureate, leading the 
orchestra in a masterful account of Elgar’s First Symphony. Star critic Ian Dando 
marked the occasion: 


The timing was perfect. Sir William Southgate was officially designated Conductor 
Laureate at the very concert in which he steered the orchestra through its toughest 
work since [Lutoslowski’s Concerto for Orchestra] a few years ago ... That the 
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cso handled Elgar’s lengthy Symphony no.1 (a first performance here) with such 
concentration and mastery, shows how strongly it has improved in the past few 
years.”® 


The year contained a season of Porgy and Bess, presented in July with an American 
cast. Porgy was a somewhat ill-fated work as far as the cso was concerned. A 
previous production, a concert version put on jointly by the cso and a private 
promoter in 1993, had led to a trail of litigation which ultimately left the orchestra 
out of pocket. 

In this production it was the conductor who caused trouble. After an 
undistinguished season in Christchurch, the orchestra was alarmed to read an 
attack in the Wellington Evening Post in which conductor Gail Blanche-Gill 
alleged that the orchestra “had generally showed her a lack of respect, with some 
members ignoring her”.*® She referred to an incident where she was referred to 
as “that girl”... and said that the orchestra's lack of attention led to it missing 
important cues. In a rather telling aside, she added that she had experienced a 
similar lack of respect from orchestras in Japan and Australia. Concertmaster Jan 
van den Berg responded in The Press that she “was very mediocre ... completely 
inexperienced and had no conducting technique at all. If the orchestra missed 
cues it was because the conductor failed to give them ...” The production’s 
printed programme makes it clear she was a singer who sometimes played Lily 
in the opera. There was no mention of a conducting career. 

The end of 1997 was notable for two unusual works. The first was the 
Szymanowski third symphony, programmed by Brian Law for the City Choir. 
A flamboyant and taxing work for the orchestra, it made a strong impression. 
Later came a performance of the Carl Davis 
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Southgate conducted. Critical reaction was 
mixed. The Press: “... The music ... is really BEN*HUR 
quite tedious ... A musical curiosity it might 
be but nevertheless it is a great evening's (@. 
entertainment.” The Star: ... “synchronising 
Carl Davis’s 1987 film score with the film 
was remarkably well done ... The poor cso 
ploughed obediently through a marathon 
score which ranged from palm court 
sentimentality to sustained bombast laid on 
like a trowel in scenes like the pirate battle 
and the chariot race.” 

The ‘Last Night of the Proms’, which had 
been a staple since 1990, also fell on hard 
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times that year. In the spirit of past successes it was presented twice, but the 
expected large audiences failed to materialise, and those who did were not 
impressed. Tony Kunowski reported to the board that “this year’s ‘Last Night of 
the Proms’ was the worst concert we have presented during my tenure’. There 
was “just polite applause”.*° Business development manager Steve Brooker broke 
his normal diplomatic silence on matters musical to describe it to the board as 
“an hour and a half which would have been more appropriate as background 
music on a stress management tape (if anyone recorded the proms, please send 
it to me now!)” and to suggest: “let’s focus on the Glory rather than the Hope in 
future years’." 

Tony Kunowski felt there were two reasons for the programme's lack of appeal: 
the conductor and the City Choir. He wrote to William Southgate saying that his 
(Southgate’s) ‘erudite explanations’ of the music were far too long and that they 
added to the restlessness among the audience. He also criticised the choice of 
music, referring to Sir William's desire to perform more serious repertoire. To 
Brian Law of the City Choir, Kunowski wrote: 


I understand ... that you do not want the Choir to sing non-classical repertoire 
and that you want to keep the ‘gimmicks’ e.g. costumes, Mexican waves etc. to 
an absolute minimum ... Iola [Shelley] tells me of the difficulties of designing a 
programme which can be populist and yet incorporates the constraints imposed 
by yourself and the Choir.” 


He concluded that it might be time the partnership was re-thought. In the 
event, though, the ‘Last Night’ was still presented regularly, not with Southgate 
but mainly with Brian Law as conductor, while a number of other proms-style 
concerts also began to appear on the cso’s schedule. 

The 1997 balance sheet did not make pleasant reading. There had been a loss 
of $141,000 for the year, compared with a profit of $150,000 the previous year. 
This left the orchestra's reserves in deficit by $55,000. The crash was attributed to 
two things - the substantial loss on the ‘Superstars’ tour, and the fact that virtually 
all the fourth-quarter concerts, including Ben Hur, made losses. Concerts such 
as the ‘Last Night of the Proms, November’s ‘Show Business’ and the traditional 
‘Christmas Crackers, which should have boosted the balance sheet, had dragged 
it down further into the red. The loss on the concert account, though always an 
expected feature of the orchestra's operation, was a massive $473,000 compared 
with $200,000 the previous year. 

Plans for the orchestral core were progressing. By September the number of 
tenured players had risen to 22, of whom only six were not recent immigrants. 
Auditions during September had attracted 16 New Zealand and 15 overseas 
applicants, of whom three New Zealand musicians and four from overseas 
had been appointed. Retainers between $15,000 and $25,000 per annum were 
offered for 500 hours of work. But this growth came at a cost. The number of 
hours worked by tenured players in excess of the target number was seriously 
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inderestimated, and this had led to the budget blowout. General manager Tony 
unowski was, as usual, optimistic about the situation, saying it was more of a 
ort-term ‘overshoot’ than the start of a long-term intractable trend. 


We now know what does and doesn’t work ... as the economic recession deepens, 
it is inevitable that the 1999 programme will have to contract from 1998 level, 
and the balance will have to shift back towards the more popular repertoire. 
Along with the Board I will be doing everything I can to maintain our current 
investment in tenured players ...3 


mong the orchestra's personnel, 
boist Ian Thorpe was named 
Principal Emeritus at the beginning 
f the year, and also took over 
e jobs of rehearsal supervisor 
d hall custodian. Iola Shelley 
eported to the board that as he 
ad already conducted the cso 
d acted as its bus-driver, it only 
emained for him to be appointed 
tea-lady’,, and he would have filled 
] possible positions. At the end 
of 1997 he was so appointed! In 
this position he replaced Mrs 
lizabeth Johns, who had served 
tefreshments at rehearsals and concerts faithfully since 1974, when her son 
Graham had been timpanist for the cso. 

Considerable changes were made during 1997 in the orchestra's governance. 
Whether or not these were regarded as progress depended on one’s point of view, 
ecause their aim was to insulate the orchestra’s management from pressure groups. 
The essence of the proposal, put forward by the orchestra’s lawyers at the board’s 
tequest, was that the cso’s existing governing body, the incorporated society 
‘Christchurch Symphony Orchestra Incorporated} should set up a charitable limited 
company, ‘Christchurch Symphony Orchestra Limited; to deal with the day-to-day 
running of the orchestra. The company was to be jointly owned by cso Inc. (the old 
company) and the cso Foundation Trust, each of whom would have a 50 per cent 
shareholding. (The Trust had been launched in 1996 to raise and invest a capital sum 
for the endowment of the orchestra. Its trustees were independent of the orchestra). 
The crucial point in the proposal was that control of the limited company was to be 
in the hands of a board of directors, of whom the board of cso Inc. would appoint 
up to two members, and cso Foundation Trust up to three. Thus control of cso 
Ltd was to be effectively in the hands of the Foundation Trust, whose trustees were 
usinessmen. Board members on cso Ltd would be chosen for their particular 
skills, and would not represent group interests within or outside the orchestra. 


In one of his many duties, Ian Thorpe makes 
a presentation to a young soloist. 
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Although the object of this restructuring was to attempt to remove control 
of the orchestra from any one interest group, it was clear to everyone that the 
main purpose was to ensure that the orchestra's players did not have the power to 
overturn the decisions of the board. Events at the end of 1996 had made it clear 
that the players might (in theory, at least) be able to take control by persuading 
a large number of people to sign up as members of the cso Incorporated 
Society (merely a matter of paying an annual subscription), calling a special 
general meeting, and voting in a block at that meeting. In fact, any Christchurch 
pressure group could have done the same, but the players were the only group 
who possibly had the cohesion and the strong agenda to do so. 

The controversy over importing players had highlighted the fact that the 
orchestra had at least five stakeholding groups, whose agendas in any particular 
situation might be different. These were: the players, the ‘audience’ or regular 
concertgoers, the ‘user’ organisations (principally the City Choir and Canterbury 
Opera), the major funding bodies (principally Creative New Zealand and the 
Christchurch City Council), and Christchurch music-lovers (as represented 
by those who subscribed to the orchestra and were thereby members of the 
Incorporated Society). The disastrous division of the 1970s had resulted from 
a situation in which the board split precisely along these lines over a major 
decision. 

So it was that control of the cso passed in 1998 to the ‘arms-length body, cso 
Ltd. The first directors were Gilbert Glausiuss, Barbara Stewart, Barry Hadlee 
and Felicity Price. Richard Divall, an Australian conductor, was added to the 
board at the suggestion of Concertmaster Jan van den Berg, who was concerned 
that there were no musicians among them. He was not able to make an effective 
contribution from a distance, however, and did not stay on the board for long. 
The cso Ltd board took over the running of the orchestra from April 1998, and 
gradually the members of the cso Inc. board realised that they were no longer 
being kept informed of operational decisions. This began a lengthy period of 
opposition from members of the Inc. board, who felt — with some justification - 
that their role as elected representatives of the cso Inc. membership had been 
reduced to something symbolic and practically useless. Many members also 
felt that the action of the board in setting up the limited company was outside 
their constitutional powers, and should have been voted on by a special general 
meeting. 

Although 1998 had begun with a frightening deficit, and there was an 
announcement that musicians’ pay would be cut by 20 per cent, it was business 
as usual (or nearly as usual, because several concerts were prepared with one 
less rehearsal than normal, leading to increased stress on players and possibly 
to lower standards at times). There was a ‘Candlelight Opera performance in 
Hagley Park under Richard Divall, and two new ‘Classical Proms’ performances, 
one in Mona Vale, in which conductor Marc Taddei made his debut with the 
orchestra. Artistic director Iola Shelley reported to the board that Taddei’s 
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rehearsals were “structured and methodical, the orchestra responded brilliantly, 
and he has an easy rapport with both types of audience. Definitely someone to 
invite back.”** Marc Taddei was to become Music Director of the Christchurch 
Symphony in 2002. 

Richard Divall was back in late February to conduct a concert with Julian 
Lloyd Webber as soloist, playing Tchaikowsky’s Variations on a Rococo Theme 
(in its original version). 

Brian Law conducted the Vaughan Williams Symphony no.5 in the 
March ‘Masterworks’ concert, to critical approval. The Press: “This is ... bold 
programming. Artistically it paid off magnificently”. Also on the programme was 
New Zealand composer John Wells’ organ concerto, with the composer as soloist, 
which was also enthusiastically received. The ‘Classics’ series in the James Hay 
Theatre began under conductor/pianist Tamas Vesmas, who was also the soloist 
in Beethoven's Concerto no.4. A moderate audience greeted Vladimir Kamirski’s 
‘Masterworks 2’ concert, which had American violinist Eugene Fodor playing 
Saint-Saéns and Paganini. These two works set the audience and the critics at 
odds. The Star’s Ian Dando characteristically said that the pieces “had as much 
nourishment as junk food’,*> but an audience member took him to task, saying, 
‘Tm willing to wager that many in the audience have listened and played music 
for many years and know a good thing when they hear it”.*° 

‘Classics 2’ was better received. It was conducted by Australian oboist Jeffrey 
Crellin, who was soloist in a concerto attributed to Haydn, and a contemporary 
concerto by Australian Philip Czaplowski. ‘Classics 3’ consisted of the first five of Bach's 
Brandenburg concertos, conducted by Rita Paczian, a German conductor resident in 
New Zealand. The orchestra was restricted to 15 string players, which, according to 
critics, led to some rough patches in what was otherwise a good performance. ‘The 
Star noted a “ ... bent towards gentle mellifluousness 
at the expense of rhythmic crispness and vigour in 
the allegro movements. It is rhythm alone which is 
the driving force of baroque concertos.’*” 

May saw another ‘Superstar’s tour — this time 
to Invercargill, Queenstown and Timaru. It was 
a bold move, considering the enormous loss the 
previous tour had made, but this time there were 
much more stringent cost controls in place, and 
more variety in the programme, so losses were kept 
to a minimum. The cso also decided to repeat the 
silent movie experience, with a screening of City 
Lights and The Immigrant, accompanied by the 
orchestra in more Carl Davis music. 


Natalia Lomeiko. 
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The Masterworks series ended with two concerts under Sir William Southgate. 
The August concert - “indifferently attended”, according to the Star, was notable 
for a Sibelius Second Symphony which was “memorably idiomatic’* and the 
Wagner's Wesendonck Lieder sung by New Zealand soprano Nicola Waite. The 
September concert included Gareth Farr’s Pembukaan Fanfare, and the Glazunov 
Violin Concerto, played by young violin virtuoso Natalia Lomeiko, the daughter 
of two of the cso’s immigrant musicians, who was to go on to win the National 
Concerto Competition in Christchurch, and the Michael Hill International 
Violin Competition in 2003. Natalia had studied at the Menuhin School since 
1992, and since 1997 at the Royal College of Music, London. 

Two opera seasons and a ballet season filled out the orchestra’ schedule 
during the year. Canterbury Opera’s season of Tchaikovsky’s Eugene Onegin was 
conducted by Brian Law, with Malvina Major as Tatiana. An unsourced review 
of Onegin noted: “The cso has been greatly improved by the arrival of musicians 
from the republics of the former ussr - among them oboist Nicolai Dolgov, 
who was heard to great effect during the dramatic high point, Tatiana’s Letter 
Scene”. Readers will remember that it was Dolgov whose case had been litigated 
at the highest levels, up to the office of the Minister of Immigration. Ironically, 
Dolgov’s time with the cso was marred by personal difficulties, and he was to 
stay in New Zealand only just over two years before being asked to move on. 

The Russian theme continued into October, with two concerts under 
Vladimir Verbitsky, billed as a ‘Russian Festival. Michael Houstoun was the 
soloist in Rachmaninov’s and Tchaikovsky’s first piano concertos. Other major 
works included Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony and Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite. 
The reception was warm, and The Press commented: “An essay remains to be 
written elsewhere on the impact the cso’s large contingent of Russian players has 
on performances of Russian music”. (The comment might well have included 
the Russian conductor, too.) 

Popular concerts were in the capable hands of Wayne Senior, who had been 
appointed Musical Advisor (Light Programmes) at the end of 1997. As well as 
the ‘Superstars’ programme which toured, Senior presented a ‘Cookie Time 
Funtasia’ concert in July, ‘Show Business and all that Jazz’ in August and the 
traditional ‘Christmas Crackers’ in December, and Brian Law conducted the 
‘Last Night of the Proms’ with the City Choir in November. 

1998 provided a good example of the vital contribution made by user 
organisations to the orchestra's income. In August, Tony Kunowski’s draft budget 
for 1999 showed a surplus of $41,000. In quick succession the City Choir and the 
Royal New Zealand Ballet cancelled bookings for the orchestra, and turned the 
proposed surplus into a $5,000 loss at the stroke of a pen. 

The cso’s continuing debt complicated the already complex governance 
situation. When cso Ltd took over the running of the orchestra on 1 April, it 
did not inherit the debts of cso Inc., and began trading with a clean slate. The 
intention was that cso Ltd would purchase the assets of cso Inc. progressively 
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through the year, up to a valuation of $107,000, and the money received would 
eliminate cso Inc.s debts. Most income, including grants and sponsorships, 
would go to cso Ltd. Subscription income was to prove a bone of contention — 
from one point of view it belonged quite clearly to Inc. (being membership fees), 
but from another point of view it was income from the sale of season tickets, and 
belonged to cso Ltd. 

The problem was that as 1998 progressed, cso Ltd sank deeper and deeper 
into debt itself. The opening of the new Westpac Trust Centre in Addington with 
aseries of high-profile concerts was blamed for some of the fall-off in audience 
numbers. So close to the wind was the orchestra sailing that staff could not be 
paid in March. Business Development Manager Steve Brooker went onto a 4- 
day week, and pay cuts for other staff were considered. Some members of the 
board of cso Inc. expressed understandable frustration at their annual general 
meeting, when only sketchy details of the orchestra's financial position were 
revealed. They had been left “holding the baby” in the form of a debt of nearly 
$100,000, and were being asked to believe that the orchestra could trade its way 
out of its own debts and sometime pay off theirs. The announcement that the 
city council had agreed to guarantee cso Inc’s bank overdraft up to $100,000 
showed an encouraging level of support, but the possibility of paying off the debt 
appeared remote. By the end of the year cso Inc. had debts of $141,000 and cso 
Ltd debts of $39,000. 

Meanwhile, the new concert season began. Summer concerts were becoming 
more frequent as the years passed, and 1999 saw a flurry of activity, with the cso 
involved in five performances within a fortnight. A nearly-full Town Hall heard 
the ‘Midsummer Prom’ conducted by Marc Taddei, featuring the percussion 
group Pandemonium, which “brought the house down with some showy steel- 


Acs wind quintet in 1998. From left, Tony Ferner, Zdenek Zdrolecki, 
Bernard Shapiro, Richard Chandler, Nicolai Dolgov. 
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drum cadenzas’.*° The concert was recorded, and issued shortly afterwards as the 
orchestra's first CD, Live at the Proms. The opening ‘Masterworks’ programme, 
conducted by English violinist John Georgiadis, included pianist Diedre Irons 
in Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, and also Ginastera’s Variaciones Concertante, 
which provided a welcome look at new repertoire, and showed off the orchestra’s 
various principals in solo roles. 

In an article in the Listener, Ian Dando praised the more adventurous 
programming with which the year had begun. He felt the recruitment of overseas 
players had 


clearly strengthened the strings and more so the wind leads. Yet the cso reached 
its technical peak a year before [the first arrivals] with a remarkable Lutoslawski 
Concerto for Orchestra under John Hopkins. This landmark hasn't been tested 
since, but it certainly could be, given the extra clout of the Ukrainians ... the 
cso’s morale and motivation are on a roll ever since its stunningly effervescent 
‘January Proms, which is already on CD ... I have a feeling that ’99 will be the 
year of the cso. 


Despite Dando’s remarks about the effect of overseas players, it should be noted 
that at that time in fact only three of the seven wind and brass principals were 
overseas players (oboe, trumpet and trombone) and that the standards achieved 
in the wind and brass were more the result of New Zealand tenured players (flute, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn). While it was true that 18 of the 29 tenured players 
were recent immigrants, and they had made a particularly strong contribution 
to the string section, other factors had contributed to the increase in playing 
standard. ‘The core of tenured players had provided stability and continuity in 
personnel, and the availability of retainers, albeit modest ones, had enabled some 
New Zealand players as well as immigrants to make their careers in Christchurch. 
The quality of the orchestra’s conductors had risen steadily through the latter 
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Brian Law conducts the cs at the opening of the Crusaders’ Super 12 season, February 1999. 
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of the 90s, raising the bar as far as orchestral standards were concerned. 

hen there was the fact that, with nearly 30 ‘permanent players in the orchestra, 

1e demand for casual players had decreased, while the supply remained mostly 

stant, and so the quality of casual players had risen too. 

All this progress had cost money, and money was tight — so tight, in fact, 

at the previous year’s pay breakdown was repeated, and in March 1999 there 

ould have been insufficient money to pay the staff, had not a contribution come 

fom an anonymous source at the last minute. At the same time as cash-flow was 

itical, the two orchestral parent bodies, cso Ltd and cso Inc. were carrying 

lebt of $180,000, and were technically insolvent. The orchestra was “on notice” 

0 Creative New Zealand, which required regular monthly financial reports, and 

e Christchurch City Council had concerns about its $100,000 guarantee of the 

$o’s overdraft. 

In response, players agreed to donate their time to a special charity concert, 

given in conjunction with World Vision, to raise funds for both Kosovo victims 
d the orchestra itself. The programme, ‘A Vision of Paradise, included Michael 
oustoun in both the Rachmaninov and Tchaikovsky second piano concertos, as 
ell as the Christchurch City Choir, and was conducted by Vladimir Verbitsky. 
e concert raised a substantial sum for Kosovo, but also contributed $27,000 
to the orchestra. 

At the annual general meeting of cso Inc., members continued to voice 
oncern and frustration at the “arms-length” nature of the orchestra's governance. 
The board of cso Ltd, they alleged, was releasing or withholding whatever 
formation it chose to the board and members of cso Inc., notwithstanding the 
fact that cso Inc. was a 50 per cent shareholder in cso Ltd. Many thought the 
GM was pointless. Gilbert Glausiuss, who was chairman of both boards, assured 
the meeting that “the structural changes were not made to be devious; it was to 
advantage the orchestra. Its ability to raise funds was greatly enhanced through 
its capacity to run the orchestra which has now become a multi-million dollar 
business ... ”*? But some cso Inc. members were not easily placated; they would 
ontinue to ask questions through the next year. 

The ‘Masterworks’ series continued with a programme under Sir William 
Southgate which included the Shostakovich concerto for gjano and trumpet, 
played by Elen and Alexander Rapoport (immigrants then living in Christchurch). 
ater in the year, a big orchestra under Richard Divall tackled Richard Strauss'’s 
Also Sprach Zarathustra. This was in its way a milestone - not the first Strauss 
fone poem played by the cso, but by far the biggest in concept. lan Dando: ... 
Where the Strauss would have stretched the cso years ago, improved standards 
strings and brass leads from players such as David Cox (horn) now enable 
conductor Richard Divall to direct quite a credible and dramatically well-shaped 
rendition of this heavily scored work’? To complete the fin du siécle atmosphere, 
Christchurch baritone Teddy Tahu Rhodes sang some of Mahler’s Wayfarer 
Songs, and the orchestra played the Adagietto from Mahler's Fifth Symphony. 
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The year’s ‘Classics’ series produced some innovative programming, using 
four New Zealand musicians — Michael Houstoun, Tony Ferner, Marc Taddei 
and Peter Scholes (all in the role of conductor/soloist). Taddei’s programming 
of the Webern Symphony was noteworthy as the orchestra's first performance 
of a work by Webern. Ian Dando remembered that “the orchestra wasn’t used to 
coping with the moderns, and I think they missed out on the voice-leading ... 
how the Klangfarbenmelodie goes in twos from instrument to instrument ... 
You can't get that sort of work on three or four rehearsals. You can if you've 
had a Webern tradition.”** Nonetheless, he applauded the fact that the work was 
programmed. 

A promising start was made to the cso’s schools programme in 1999. The 
programme had been well researched, and schools’ attitudes sampled during 1998 
by volunteer Stephanie Williams. The format involved cso ensembles of three to 
four performers working interactively with Years 5 and 6 pupils in schools, with 
annual concerts by the full orchestra in the Town Hall. During the first half of the 
year 20 schools were visited, and one Town Hall concert given. Feedback from 
the children was excellent. The scheme was funded by the city council and by 
CNZ, and the city council in particular felt that it would increase the orchestra's 
exposure to the Christchurch public. Councillor David Close commented: 


I must say that I was absolutely delighted by the spirit with which the orchestra 
took that up .... One didn’t have to have a formal performance review, one only 
had to drop in to one of those performances to see the wonderful experience for 
children.“* 


In July a new organisation called Symphony Players Inc. (or Symplay) was set up 
to replace the old players’ committee and to perform union tasks that had been 
virtually in abeyance for a decade. An executive of seven was elected (including 
the concertmaster) and a meeting was held to consider a wide-ranging agenda 
presented by management. It included: reinstating the total of 500 hours for 
retained players, which had been cut back as an economy measure; securing a 
full-strength string contingent for ‘Masterworks’ concerts (14/12/10/10/8 was the 
target); and addressing the serious lack of violas. (The viola section had only five 
listed players to call on, and two were not available for 2000. Enquiries had been 
received from Germany, Ukraine, Colombia and Australia, but no appointments 
had been made at that time.) The other matter that management raised was the 
question of a musical director, an issue which was to take centre stage towards 
the end of the year. 

The light music component of the cso’s 1999 programme, off to a good start 
in the early part of the year, continued with a ‘Midwinter Prom’ under Marc 
Taddei. The orchestra's own principal flute (Tony Ferner) and horn (David Cox), 
and deputy concertmaster Oleg Kotorovich were soloists. Iola Shelley remarked 
that such concerts — with many short pieces — are “killer programmes for any 
conductor, and if it weren't for Marc Taddei’s energy and rehearsal acumen, it 
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‘Christmas Crackers’ concert, December 1999, under Marc Taddei. 


simply couldn't happen on four rehearsals”. In August yet another silent movie 
performance was given, this time The Thief of Baghdad but to a disappointing 
house. Two more Wayne Senior programmes followed — “The Rocky Road to 
Romance, showing off singers Mark Hadlow and Sarah Somerville, and ‘Cookie 
Time Cabaret’ featuring 12-year-old Hayley Westenra, among others. The year 
finished with the usual ‘Christmas Crackers’ performance. 

In October, a new corporate image was launched at a mayoral reception — the 
orchestra now traded as “The Christchurch Symphony”. A strategic review in 
June had called attention to the negative public relations which the orchestra had 
suffered over the previous three years and the rebranding was a reaction to this. 

It was ironic that less than a month after the new brand was adopted, the 
orchestra was in the news again for all the wrong reasons. This time the issue 
was the position of artistic director. In a 6 July memorandum to members of 
the player’s executive, Tony Kunowski had floated the suggestion of a musical 
director for the orchestra. He reporkd that extra funding had been requested for 
such a position, and noted ominously that the orchestra could not afford both a 
musical director and an artistic director. 

The issue did not surface again until early November, when it was suddenly 
announced that the positions of artistic director, artistic assistant and stage 
manager would become redundant. In a newsletter to players on 9 November, 
Tony Kunowski reported that discussions with the executive of Symphony 
Players Inc. had “highlighted the need for a more coordinated and cohesive 
approach to recruitment and development”. He went on to say that as a result 
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of the professionalising of the orchestra “there is now a much greater depth of | 


» 


artistic knowledge available to the manager through the retained players ..: 
and that “the directors have constantly sought my reassurance that our current 
structure is as efficacious as it might be, in the light of our past and ongoing 
financial difficulties”. A number of other reasons were offered for the change. 

But who was going to do the multitude of tasks that Iola Shelley had 
covered? There was no mention of the appointment of a musical director. That 
appointment had become clouded by the fact that there could clearly be several 
contenders for the title - the obvious ones being Sir William Southgate, Brian 
Law and Marc Taddei, and intensive lobbying was under way. In any case, the 
appointment depended on funding being available from cNz. So for the moment 
the work of the artistic director, artistic assistant and stage manager was to be 
spread between the general manager, the programme committee (of the board), 
the executive assistant and two new half-time positions — player manager and 
operations manager. 

Bearing in mind that Iola Shelley had been in this key position for fourteen 
years, it was not surprising that a major row erupted, and within only a few days 
the orchestra once again found itself the subject of unwelcome publicity in the 
press. 

As might be expected, there was more to the redundancy than met the eye. 
Relations between Iola Shelley and Tony Kunowski had become strained on 
several occasions during the controversy over immigrant players, though they 
were both basically in favour of the policy. In addition, the constant struggle 
to have the year’s programmes settled at least six months before the year began 
(admittedly a thankless task) had impacted regularly on the whole planning and 
marketing process. The relationship between Iola Shelley and concertmaster Jan 
van den Berg was also under strain, and since they might well be regarded as the 
two most musically informed members of the programme committee, this did 
not assist with programme planning. 

Iola Shelley’s departure brought to an end an association with the cso which 
stretched back to 1972 as a soloist and as the orchestra’s keyboard player, but 
which became crucial from 1985, with her appointment as musical coordinator 
to oversee the musical direction of the orchestra in conjunction with the players’ 
committee. The cso owed an enormous amount to Iola after 14 years of this 
work. 

While it was generally agreed that Iola was most effective in implementing 
the orchestra's policy of popular concerts and creating programmes which kept 
sponsors and public happy, opinions differed as to the success of the core serious 
programming during the 90s. While some of the criticism from the ends of the 
spectrum can be ruled out, it is true that much of the programming of the late 80s 
and the gos was conservative. For some of that time a popularity points system 
was used, whereby conductor, soloist and repertoire were each given points and 
at least one of these had to score 8/10 for the programme to be acceptable. 
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Later-20th-century composers and New Zealand composers were not well 
represented, and there was much reliance on standard and safe repertoire. Statistics 
for the period 1986-1999 show that 36 per cent of serious works performed were 
from the Romantic period, 23 per cent from the Classical period, and 26 per cent 
from the first half of the 20th century. New Zealand composers’ works averaged 
10 per cent, mainly by virtue of the short ‘entrees’ commissioned in 1991 from 
local composers, and the residency of Philip Norman in 1992. (Without these 
factors the New Zealand compositions in the period would average 7%.) Works 
composed after 1950 averaged two per cent. In the previous five years (1995- 
1999), the only major non-New Zealand works programmed for the first time by 
e CSO were the Barber Piano Concerto, Ginastera Variaciones Concertantes, 
aughan Williams’ Fifth Symphony, the Webern Symphony, and Richard 
trausss Also sprach Zarathustra. Other first-time performances were Wagner’s 
Wesendonck Lieder, Gershwin’s Variations for Piano, and the oboe concerto of 
contemporary Australian composer Philip Czaplowski. Five New Zealand works 
were performed, all new to the orchestra. For five years of music-making and 
over 120 works, this is not ground-breaking programming. 

__ Against this it must be emphasised that these statistics are fairly representative 
f the cso’s whole history to this point. Reliance on Classical/Romantic standard 
pertoire previously varied between 64 per cent and 52 per cent, compared 
ith the 59 per cent of the 1986-1999 period. So any criticism levelled at the 
brogrammers has to record that they merely followed the trend, rather than 
anging it. The programming in this period was deliberately ‘risk-averse’ in 
rder to try to maximise audiences, especially as during much of this period the 
SO was operating on a knife-edge of financial viability (and sometimes plain 
solvency). 

With the advent of tenured positions, it was no surprise to find that the 
chestra’s personnel had stabilised considerably. Whereas before 1996 a string 
ction could change from one concert to the next, now the core of tenured players 
most sections took the stage for every engagement. And whereas before, the 
ind section could differ markedly from one concert to the next, now in most 
ses the principals and second players were constant. In the violins, as well as Jan 
den Berg, by the end of 1998 there was always assistant concertmaster Oleg 
torovich, and first violins Bohdan Kievski, Bistra Dimitrova and Lucienne 
illick. In the second violins Irina Ionenko had taken over from David Shelley 
principal, and other tenured players were Milana Kornienko and Natalia 
meiko. Besides these tenured players, regulars such as John Boardman, David 
illiams, Nicola Fogden, Eva Schwanen-Lilley, Julie Pettitt, Claire Shatford and 
na Schmidli-Smith continued to appear. 

The viola section had only one tenured player, Rachel Thompson as principal, 
d other regulars Pippa Ball, Sandra Lynne, Ingrid Elisabeth and Julia Geddes. 
ere was only one tenured cello, Galina Zelinskaia, but she was supported by 
e three long-termers, Tom Rogers, Ellen Doyle and Brian Sandle, together with 
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Alison Hansen and Charlotte Hayes, and from 1999, Janet Sim. Janet had played — 
in the cso from 1984-86, and had then been a member of the Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra for many years. Three tenured bass players had been 
appointed - co-principals Viktor Filippotchkin and Juriy Litvinenko, and Yuri 
Lomeiko. They were supported by long-term regulars Stephanie Waites and 
Malvine McFarlane. 

In the winds, the situation had stabilised dramatically. The flute section 
consisted of tenured principal Tony Ferner, who had first played in the orchestra 
in 1972, and had returned after 18 years away from Christchurch, and Margot 
Askin, who had been principal in 1994 and 1995. In the oboes the position was 
not quite so stable. Susan McKeich often played principal, with Ian Thorpe, who 
was by now principal emeritus, until the arrival of tenured principal Nicolai 
Dolgov, whose appointment was stalled at a political level. The clarinets were not 
stable at first during this period, with Keith Spragg continuing as principal until 
the arrival of the first tenured player — the Swiss Roberto Travella. Travella stayed 
only two years, and a large number of second players came and went, but in 
1998 the section received a boost with the appointment of Gretchen Dunsmore 
as principal. The second position was not to stabilise for a few years, but two of 
the most regular players (from the mid-1980s) were Jonathan Prior and Chris 
Walker. The bassoon section settled down well with Selena Orwin as tenured 
principal, and Richard Chandler as regular second. So did the horns - who 
formed a regular team with tenured principal David Cox, Bernie Shapiro and 
Antonio Dimitrov, and regulars Julian Weir and Crispin Vinnell. 

The trumpet section was a model of stability during this period, with former 
principal Vere Smythe stepping aside to play second to the newly appointed _ 
principal, Alexander Rapoport. Likewise the trombones, where tenured principal 
Karl Margevka was supported by regulars Vic Griffiths and Matthew Shelton. 
Richard Orwin continued as regular tuba. Tenured timpanist Mark La Roche 
took over from regulars Stephen Weir, Mark Anderson and Craig Given in 
1998. Brett Painter and Craig Thorne took over from Tom Williams as principal — 
percussionists in 1996 and were frequently joined by regulars Roanna Cooper 
and Jeremy Jhin. Iola Shelley continued at the keyboard until 1999. 

Interestingly, as 1999 drew to a close, the future of the symphony orchestra 
was once again coming under scrutiny in the usa. A comprehensive forum 
had been convened in 1998 by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation of New York 
to discuss a number of issues related to the health of the country’s symphony 
orchestras. The forum's report noted the absence of artistic leadership in many 
orchestras — severely limiting the capacity to articulate artistic plans for the 
organisation. This was often related to the absences of the music director. 

In the case of the cs, Iola Shelley had had to undertake much of this work 
without having the authority ofa musical director to make policy andimplementit. 
The Cs’s appointment of a musical director in 2002 demonstrated the importance 
of having a ‘face’ to the orchestra - someone who could sell challenging music 
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onvincingly from a musician's point of view. In the cso’s 90s management, the 
0 people responsible for selling the orchestra - Tony Kunowski and Steve 
rooker — both admitted to minimal knowledge of ‘difficult’ repertoire. The 
ople who might be expected to feel passionate about this repertoire were Iola 
helley and the players, but even if such repertoire had been programmed, they 
ad no public voice to convey their enthusiasm to potential audience members. 
e appointment of a musical director also provided someone who could take 
n musical leadership of the body of players, and articulate an artistic vision for 
to follow. 

As far as programming was concerned, the Mellon report confirmed that 
ong the orchestras studied, Beethoven was the most frequently played 
mposer, with Mozart, Tchaikovsky and Brahms following. Performances 
f work by early 20th-century composers fell away dramatically, and living 
mposers were hardly represented. The cs’s most frequently performed 
mposers by 1999 were, in order, Beethoven, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Bach and 
rahms! Like the orchestras studied, the cs showed little evidence of “an organic, 
ulti-year programming strategy”. Programming depended on so many other, 
ore pragmatic, factors that long-term repertoire goals and philosophies were a 
ury which was not even to be dreamed of. 

The importance of this comparison with the US situation lies not only in the 
ct that the cs’s problems were shared by most orchestras, regardless of size or 
inence, but also in the possibility that there were different ways of looking for 
lutions. The question now was, would the orchestra manage to confront its 
allenges in a new way in the 21st century? 
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he public spat between the cs and the Shelleys was not an auspicious way 
to begin the new century. Once again the orchestra had to slough off the 
negative publicity and carry on. The orchestra was still on a knife-edge 
financially. The $141,000 debt which cso Inc. had carried into 1999 had been 
reduced to $49,000 by some concentrated fundraising (much of it organised 
by Kay Buchan, a friend of the orchestra), and by a one-off grant of $50,000 
from the Community Trust, but it had been another poor year for the orchestra's 
operations under cso Ltd, and a loss of $78,000 had been made. Between 
them, the two cso entities entered the new year with a debt of $127,000 - still 
technically insolvent. 
Slightly more concert activity was planned for 2000 than for the previous 
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Part of a relaxed audience for the 2000 Lansdowne concert - the orchestra barely visible 
under the canopy in the distance. 
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year. Classical repertoire would be covered in five ‘Masterworks’ concerts and 
three ‘Classics’ concerts. Lighter repertoire was well served with three ‘Premier’ 
concerts, four ‘Proms, ‘Classical Sparks’ and the Lansdowne summer concert 
which had become a tradition since it started in 1997. ‘Classical Sparks’ was 
becoming an exportable product — it was already being taken to Timaru regularly, 
but this year a further invitation came from the mayor of Rotorua, and the cs 
travelled north on the March 25, presenting the programme again under Brian 
Law, to a warm reception and a standing ovation. (The orchestra steered clear 
of trouble by omitting the Crusaders’ theme, Conquest of Paradise in Waikato 
Chiefs’ territory, and performing the Offenbach Can-can instead). 

The ‘Masterworks’ series began with a return visit from cellist Julian Lloyd 
Webber, and also from conductor Ken Young who was making his first visit to 
the orchestra since 1991. Lloyd Webber disappointed his audience by choosing 
to play the somewhat lightweight Saint-Saéns First Cello Concerto, and both 
audience and critics felt that his performance, while stylish, was uncommitted 
and unexciting. However, the orchestra’ performance of the Prokofiev Fifth 
Symphony was highly praised, and Ken Young’s leadership warmly endorsed. 
Vladimir Kamirski returned to conduct the second concert of the series, in a 
programme of Tchaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony, Kodaly’s Hary Janos suite and 
Arutunian’s Trumpet Concerto. cs trumpeter Alexander Rapoport’s reading of 
the trumpet concerto was particularly well received. 

May’s ‘Masterworks’ concert brought 
conductor Sir William Southgate back 
to Christchurch, to conduct his first 
Mahler (the Fourth Symphoxy) with the 
orchestra. The Press felt the orchestra was 
‘definitely heard at its best” in the Mahler, 
and found the “lush and undeniably 
romantic” sound was “supported 
by constant attention to detail” The [WER Kaiiecmell 
Brahms St Anthony Variations were a 
little slow for the reviewer’s taste, while 
Elen Rapoport’s version of the Mozart 
Piano Concerto K488 was passionate, if 
somewhat unsteady. A large orchestra of 
76 players took the stage for the fourth 
in the ‘Masterworks’ series, to play the 
Shostakovich Fifth Symphony under 
Vladimir Verbitsky. It was an excellent 
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Southgate’ May ‘Masterworks’ concert. 
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Marc Taddei. 


performance which was hailed by The Press as “a new landmark 
for the cs, I should say yet another landmark, as the orchestra 
continues to establish for itself new standards”. The last concert 
in the series was conducted by Marc Taddei, who presented the 
Berlioz Symphonie Fantastique to great acclaim. Ian Dando in 
the Star wrote: 


. Taddei’s infectious vividness with mood turned Berlioz’s hallucinogenic 
Symphonie Fantastique into an exciting listen, even to the point of sensationalism 
in the climactic sections of the last two movements where boisterous drummers 
played like athletes on steroids. Yet Taddei’s tempi and sharpness with detail were 


anything but hysterical .... Gretchen Dunsmore’s aptly shrill piccolo clarinet 
solo over four cackling bassoons gave a bizarre thrill to the Witches’ Sabbath 
movement. 


Behind the scenes there was more than one source of tension during this year. At 
the time of Iola Shelley’s departure, concert planning for 2000 was not complete, 
and much work still had to be done on the ‘Premier’ series in particular. Sponsors 
were getting fretful at the lack of action over various concert series. Iola Shelley 
was challenging her redundancy in court, alleging that it constituted ‘constructive 
dismissal’ 

Another source of tensi/n was the continuing reluctance of the board and 
members of cso Inc. to allow themselves to be ‘written out of the script’ of the 
orchestra's governance. The already ticklish situation was made worse by the 
orchestra's financial problems. It was proposed that cso Inc. would be either wound 
up or amalgamated with the Friends of the Orchestra, but while the Incorporated 
Society still had a substantial bank overdraft, it could not merge or dissolve. As 

y well as this, while cso Ltd was in debt itself, it could not 
pay off its debt to Inc., and Inc. in turn could not pay off 
its bank debt. The two organisations were condemned to 
dance a deadly tango with each other, which could only 
end when one or other of them came into some money. 

Only three ‘Classics’ concerts were offered in 2000. 
April’s series-opener celebrated the long-awaited arrival 
of the cs’s first permanent harpist, Helen Webby, a New 
Zealand player with experience in Germany. She was 
joint soloist with conductor and principal flute Tony 
Ferner in Mozart’s charming concerto for flute and harp. 
The appointment of a harpist brought an end to many 


Helen Webby. 
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Tony Ferner. 


years of ad hoc arrangements with harp parts 
played on piano or synthesiser. The position 
of harpist was of sufficiently high profile and 
public interest to attract its own financial 
support. Helen Webby’s tenured position was 
sponsored by McDonald’s Restaurants, and the 
programme for her first concert announced 
that her dress was by “multi-award-winning 
designer Sonya Smith Atelier. The April 
programme also included Wagner’s Siegfried 
Idyll, Gareth Farr’s Le temps est a la pluie and 
Stravinsky’s Danses Concertantes, and was well 
reviewed, apart from some uncertainty in the 
eccentric rhythms’ of the Stravinsky. 

The second Classics programme also 
featured principal flute Tony Ferner, this time 
in John Ritchie’s The Snow Goose, g work which had been written in 1982 for the 
cso’s principal flute of that time, Pam Keightley. Its inclusion in the programme 
marked the University of Canterbury’s award of an honorary doctorate to John 
Ritchie. The series finished with a string orchestra programme directed by 
South African Walter Mony, who performed as soloist on both violin and viola. 
Critics were divided on the success of his playing, David Sell in The Press noting 
“frequently wayward intonation, especially on the viola and Ian Dando in the 
Star finding it “conveyed charm, warmth and enjoyment”. 

The question of a musical director - placed firmly on the agenda by the 
redundancy of the artistic director - continued as an underlying theme to the 
year. Tony Kunowski reported in February that he had been discussing the 
position with Sir William Southgate, and that the latter would shortly approach 
the Minister of the Arts to ask that the orchestra be funded as fully as the apo. 
This would mean, among other things, that Sir William could be appointed as 
musical director. The approach bore no fruit, and the idea simmered quietly for 
another two years. 

A cNz-commissioned report by Graeme Nahkies into governance of 
arts organisations gave food for thought around this time. When the author 
commented that governance structures needed to facilitate effective control 
and direction while reflecting the expectations of a wide range of stakeholder 
groups, he came close to the issue which had brought the cs to their recent 
structural change. The constitution of the cso Inc. board had certainly allowed 
for stakeholder representation, and various powerful groups of stakeholders 
were represented — among them, players, subscribers and the city council. It was 
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The percussion group Pandemonium, in a recent photograph. From left: Vicki Price, Roanna 
Cooper, Jeremy Thin, and Brett Painter, all playing steel drums. Back: Todd Jones (bass guitar). 


to distance itself from these groups that the cso had established cso Ltd, whose 
‘independent’ board members could perhaps ‘reflect’ stakeholder expectations, 
without ‘representing’ them. 

The first concert of the ‘Premier’ series eventually took place in August, and 
was only partially successful on a musical level. It also made a large loss of $21,000. 
The second and third ‘Premier’ concerts under Wayne Senior were artistically 
more successful, but the third suffered from one of the frequent clashes with 
rugby matches — the npc final between Canterbury and Wellington teams. The 
‘Proms’ series contained four concerts, and was more successful. ‘Midsummer 
Proms’ in January under Brian Law was well reviewed, ‘Midwinter Proms’ took 
place in July under Australian conductor Peter Bandy, the year ended with ‘Last 
Night of the Proms’ under Brian Law, and ‘Cookie Time Christmas Proms’ 
conducted by Marc Taddei and compéred by Frankie Stevens. 

Financial worries continued throughout 2000. By November, cso Inc’s city 
council-guaranteed overdraft had been reduced to $45,000, but the council was 
insisting that better provision be made for paying it off in 2001. cso Ltd’s debt 
to cso Inc. had been reduced to $19,000, and it was reported that this would be 
paid off by the end of the year. Tony Kunowski had twice, on the radio, criticised 
the government’ allocation of funds to arts organisations in general, and to 
regional orchestras in particular, and renewed his call for three well-funded 
regional orchestras instead of, as he put it, “one over-funded national orchestra’. 

The public profile of the cs had taken several dents during the year, and 
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internal wranglings had sapped the organisation's vitality, but the news was not 
all bad. Business development manager Steve Brooker continued to build up the 
sponsorship base with major new principal sponsorship from AMI, announced 
in September. In a popular move, Marc Taddei was appointed as principal guest 
conductor at the same time. 

Taddei was to conduct only one of the five ‘Masterworks’ concerts for 2001, 
only one concert in the ‘Classics’ series, but all of the Proms. His ‘Midsummer 
Proms’ was well received by The Press: “... Marc Taddei excels in this kind of 
forum where his warmth and sense of fun shine through. Under his relaxed but 
incisive direction, the orchestral sound was always neat and well controlled”. 
The ‘Midwinter Proms called forth simglar praise of the conductor. Both Proms 
featured soloists from the orchestra saan Carl Sakovsky in the first, and 
horn player Bernard Shapiro in the second. Further interest was added to each 
concert by the nine-piece steel drum and percussion group Pandemonium, 
which played a variety of jazz, reggae and traditional calypso music. The group 
contained several members of the orchestras percussion section, and had 
appeared at virtually all ‘Proms’ concerts for the previous two years, to great 
acclaim. 

An exciting step forward occurred when the ‘Midwinter Proms’ programme 
was recorded, and formed the basis of the cs’s second CD, entitled Landmarks, 
appearing in November. In the Star Ian Dando welcomed the issue: 


What landmarks? Play this to some of your friends who have been absent from 
Christchurch for eight years, and they'll answer clearly. It’s the orchestra itself. 
Play them Offenbach’s Barcarolle to show them we now have a splendid harpist 
in Helen Webby. Tingle their spines with the opening snarl of Sibelius’s Finlandia 
to hear what a jolly good brass section we now have. Let them hear our nimbler 
woodwinds in the bustling opening of Ginastera’s Malambo .... But it’s the marked 
improvement in the string body that will astonish your friends in items suchas ... 
Elgar’s Nimrod.’ 


The ‘Premier’ series of popular concerts had struck some severe difficulties 
during the year, including the cancellation of appearances by both Howard 
Morrison and Judith Durham. Nonetheless three very different programmes 
were eventually presented. The first, “Lock, Stock and Two Smoking Baritones; 
was the creation of baritones Jonathan Brooke-Densem and Tim Beveridge. 
‘Sirens’ in June featured singers Jackie Clarke and Tina Cross, and was conducted 
and arranged by Penny Dodd, and described as “an elegant show, a stylish flow of 
contrasts”. The last in the series was ‘Show Business and all that Jazz, conducted 
and arranged by Russ Garcia. 

The orchestra’s management was still coping with fallout from the 
disestablishment of the position of artistic director. The job had initially been 
parcelled up between the general manager, the orchestra’s concertmaster and 
the newly appointed operations manager, Rachel Clement. There had been some 
debate in August 2000 about the suitability of using the concertmaster in the role 
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of acting player-manager. Symplay, the newly constituted players’ organisation, 
suggested that the concertmaster’s role was to lead the orchestra, and that players 
would appreciate the appointment of a properly qualified human resources 
specialist to manage the workforce. By February 2001 Rachel Clement had 
resigned except as librarian, and Jan van den Berg had asked to be released from 
his management role, so it was back to square one. Tony Kunowski’s response was 
to take on the task of calling players himself (with help from Debbie O'Regan), 
and to re-engage Ian Thorpe to look after stage management and rehearsal 
supervision. 

The workforce now included 34 tenured players — 18 strings, seven woodwind, 
seven brass, one percussion and a harp. This was close to the optimum number 
which had been the cs’s target for many years. But while musical progress 
continued, the deadly dialogue between cso Inc. and cso Ltd also continued 
with increasing intensity, as members of the cso Inc. board attempted to wrest 
back some of the power which had been stripped from their Incorporated Society. 
After the orchestra’s strategic planning meeting in March, Tony Kunowski 
reported that the meeting agreed that the greatest threat to the orchestra was the 
internal dissension between the two boards. Something had to be done, and the 
suggested solution was yet another restructuring. 

At the May meeting of the board of cso Inc., Chairman Gilbert Glausiuss 
proposed that cso Inc. and cso Ltd both be wound up, to be replaced by a 
charitable trust along the lines already used by the Court Theatre and Canterbury 
Opera. cso Inc. and the Friends of the cs would be amalgamated into one support 
organisation. The proposed Trust would have three trustees appointed by the 
cso Foundation and two appointed by the combined Inc./Friends. Another two 
would be representatives of players, but not players themselves or relatives of 
players. To allow the changes to take place, the overdraft in the name of cso 
Inc., and the debt which cso Ltd owed to cso Inc., would be paid off by an 
anonymous donor. The donation would be made “on the condition that Gilbert 
Glausiuss remained in the Chair of the Trust”* The new plan finally became fact 
in April of 2002, and the saga of the two boards was over. What remained to 
be seen was how the orchestra’s governing body would function now that the 
two major pressure groups — the orchestra's subscribers/friends and the players - 
were no longer kept apart from the management of the orchestra. 

The 2001 ‘Masterworks’ series began early. Conductor Laureate Sir William 
Southgate presented the first concert in February — an all-Beethoven programme 
with the Egmont overture, Fifth Symphony and Fifth Piano Concerto (soloist 
Elen Rapoport). The concert was well attended and well received, particularly 
the symphony which, as The Press commented “may be familiar, but has no 
shortage of interest and verve when played with as much care and energy as 
this”. Ken Young’s programme for the April concert contained two works for 
classical guitar soloist Julian Byzantine - the Rodrigo Concierto de Aranjuez 
and Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Guitar Concerto — and the Ginastera Estancia Suite. 
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The final Malambo of the suite was an instant success, and formed part of the 
orchestra's Landmarks CD. 

A powerful programme from Vladimir Verbitsky in June was built around 
the cs’s first performance of the Shostakovich Tenth Symphony. David Sell wrote 
in The Press: 


The Christchurch Symphony’s performance was a triumph. Verbitsky was in 
his element, giving a strong and purposeful reading. Most impressive, however, 
was the way in which he drew out the complex strength of what is probably 
Shostakovich’s most personal work. 


William Southgate returned for the fourth ‘Masterworks’ concert, which was 
dedicated to the memory of Douglas Lilburn, who had just died. His Festival 
Overture opened the programme, and was followed by the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto with Natalia Lomeiko as soloist, and the Brahms Second Symphony. The 
whole programme elicited praise. Marc Taddei contributed an all-Tchaikowsky 
programme to finish the series — the Capriccio Italienne, the First Piano Concerto 
(Diedre Irons as soloist) and Fourth Symphony. It was a crowd-pleaser, which 
drew a large audience, a standing ovation and good reviews. 

The ‘Classics’ series, presented in the James Hay Theatre, began with Marc 
Taddei’s April programme. Two well known works - Beethoven’s Coriolan 
overture and Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante (soloists Jan van den Berg and 
the cs’s principal viola Anatoly Zelinsky) - were matched with two seldom- 
heard works - Schumann's Rhenish Symphony and Hindemith’s Konzertmusik 
for strings and brass. Its reception was mixed. The second concert of the 
series was conducted by Brian Law. Diedre Irons 
played Mendelssohn’ Piano Concerto no.1, 
and the orchestra contributed four movements 
of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream 
incidental music, and a rarity — Richard Strauss’s 
nine-movement suite Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

The series finished with Peter Scholes directing 
avaried programme. French music was represented 
by Ibert’s Divertissement, Debussy’s LAprés-midi 
dun Faune, and Bizet’s Symphony in C. The cs’s 
principal clarinet, Gretchen Dunsmore, “stole the 
show” with the Weber Clarinet Concerto no.2, and 
the orchestra gave its first performance of Anthony 
Ritchie's The Hanging Bulb. Press critic Timothy 
Jones had not heard the cs for two years, and gave 
his impressions of its progress: 


Gretchen Dunsmore. 
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The overall impression is now squarely of an orchestra that knows exactly what 
it is doing, with talented section heads conquering whatever solo work lobs their 
way. A pleasingly rich, expressive string sound is even better than I remember it. 


Unfortunately, while musical progress was being made and the constitutional 
difficulties of the past four years might be coming to an end, the financial 
situation was still of grave concern. The extra $100,000 which the cs had 
received from Creative New Zealand for 2001, under the government's Cultural 
Recovery Package, had gone into musicians’ wages, and not much progress was 
seen in getting out of debt and accumulating a reserve. In his annual report to 
Creative New Zealand for the 2000-2001 year, Tony Kunowski expressed regret 
that few of the popular concert audience had migrated across to the ‘Classics’ 
and ‘Masterworks’ series, as had been hoped. 

Creative New Zealand acknowledged that the cs had managed to raise 
the artistic quality of its work through increasing its retained players, but was 
concerned that the increase in quality had not translated into an increase at 
the box-office, and that there was now a distinct imbalance between audience 
size and fixed costs. There was also concern at the lack of a specialist able to 
undertake strategic planning from an artistic perspective (an artistic director or 
musical director). Asa result of these concerns, Creative New Zealand placed the 
cs formally ‘on notice’ for 2002. The orchestra's activities and finances would be 
closely monitored. 

The Christchurch Symphony’s response was decisive. They appointed Marc 
Taddei as musical director for 2002-2004. There had been a lengthy consultation 
process. Four conductors who regularly worked with the orchestra had been 
considered for the position, and opinion had been sought from the board, 
players and selected individuals in Christchurch. Tony Kunowski announced the 
appointment on 27 August in these words: 


After many months of deliberation, we have appointed Marc Taddei as our Musical 
Director for the next three years. Marc has already demonstrated his versatility 
across a wide range of repertoire and he endears himself to our key stakeholders 
such as sponsors and audiences. He has a good understanding of the specific 
problems we face trying to achieve a professional orchestra in a city the size of 
Christchurch and the need for creative, cost-effective solutions at all times.’ 


It was an historic appointment — the first musical director the cs had had since 
1974 (apart from a three-month period in 1982). It was the appointment whose 
planning contributed the loss of the Artistic Director’s position in 1999 — an 
appointment with much riding on it. Could the new musical director reverse 
the trend to smaller audiences and bigger deficits? Could the musical director 
enlarge the rather staid repertoire which the cs had built up over two decades? 
Could the musical director provide a positive public face for the orchestra to 
counteract years of negative publicity? Could the musical director continue the 
rise in artistic standards? Could the musical director help a new board of trustees 
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move on from the disputes and dissension of the past? It was a tall order. 

There was a tense meeting between members of the cs board and Creative 
New Zealand representatives at the end of September, on the same day that 
the orchestra played an emotional and resoundingly successful concert in the 
cathedral for the Red Cross, in aid of the victims of terrorism. Two days later 
Marc Taddei wrote to the board setting out his recipe for pulling the orchestra 
out of its difficulties and addressing the concern just expressed by cnz. It 
presented a bold and imaginative vision. He suggested that the orchestra widen 
its audiences’ horizons with innovative programming, and dialogue with all 
other arts organisations in Christchurch to improve artistic cooperation and 
to make Christchurch a more vibrant city. The cs could become a “benevolent 
fixer” — supplying musical groups of all sizes, from a full symphony orchestra 
down to a single strolling violinist. He cited Ernest Fleischmann (managing 
director of the Los Angeles Philharmonic — quoted in the previous chapter) and 
his philosophy of the orchestra as “an umbrella organization that is continually 
flexible and creates opportunities for audience, composers and musicians”* 
Marc Taddei’s ideas flowed on, addressing the concerns which cnz 
ad expressed in the recent meeting, encompassing audience surveys and 
development, the orchestra’s planning strategy, the vexed question of governance, 
edia relations, and the need to present a positive and upbeat image to CNz, 
ponsors and the public of Christchurch. It was an impressive document, and 
one which fully justified the faith the cs was placing in its new musical director. 
Marc Taddei and his orchestra began the 2002 ‘Classics’ series with a concert 
mid-February. It was a colourful programme, with Ravel’s Le Tombeau de 
ouperin, Stravinsky's Pulcinella, Haydn’s London Symphony and Te Parenga, a 
ork by Gareth Farr based on incidental music to Bruce Mason’s The End of the 
olden Weather. David Sell in The Press commented favourably on all the works, 
ingling out clarinet soloist Gretchen Dunsmore for special praise in Gareth 
Farr’s work. The ‘Classics’ series had been moved from the James Hay Theatre 
the new Aurora Centre at Burnside High School. This 700-seat auditorium 
lad recently opened, to serve the public as well as the school. Of the venue Sell 
ote: “A new venue brings a new sound .... Being one who likes a bright sound, 
en tending to the brittle, I really enjoyed it, even though the cellos and basses 
unded in contrast quite muffled compared with the James Hay Theatre.” 

The second ‘Classics’ concert was an anomaly. It featured a Korean conductor 
d soloists, and a Korean composer's work. While the occasion was, according to 
ne reviewer, “diplomatically auspicious’, it was not so auspicious musically. The 
ess reported that Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony was neatly played, in spite of 
nductor Jin-Kwon Lee's “unorthodox and often bizarre gestures’, but the Korean 
loists in Bach's fifth Brandenburg Concerto were substitutes, after the original 
layers had been injured in a car accident earlier in the year, and were not convincing. 
ore interesting was Shinawi by composer Kwang-Soon Kim, a work for orchestra 
d solo oboe, ably played by the cs’s principal oboe Ken Hutchings. 
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It was good to move on to the third concert in the series, given in early May 
under Melbourne-based Russian conductor Vladimir Vais. The repertoire was 
mainstream — Rossini’s Barber of Seville overture, Faure’s Pelléas and Melisande 
suite, Mozart's 4oth Symphony, and the Dittersdorf harp concerto, with the 
cs’s Helen Webby as soloist. The results, according to The Press, were tidy and 
musical. 

The series did not conclude until November, when Sir William Southgate 
directed another mainstream programme. It consisted of the Elgar Serenade for 
Strings, Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon (the 
orchestra’ first performance of the work, with its own principals as soloists) and 
Masonic Funeral Music, and Haydn’s Drumroll symphony. The Star commented 
on the venue: “Sir William Southgate somehow managed to grab the Aurora 
Centre's dry acoustic by the scruff of the neck and make it work in his favour’; 
on the sinfonia concertante soloists: “both as soloists and in ensemble they were 
magnificent’, and on the Haydn “... Southgate shaped one of the finest Haydn 
performances I have heard here to make it the evening’s standout”. 

The 2002 ‘Masterworks’ series returned to a five-concert format, from the 
four of the previous year. William Southgate opened the series in March with 
a programme of Beethoven threes: the third Leonora overture, the Third Piano 
Concerto (soloist Diedre Irons), and the Third Symphony. Tony Kunowski’s 
notes in the programme discussed programming policy, mentioned forthcoming 
concerts in the series which had little-known works, and exhorted his audience: 


The point of all this is a plea to all you ‘middle-of-the-roaders’ here tonight to 
accept the challenge of some new repertoire and broaden your musical horizons. 
Asan orchestra critically dependent on box office support relative to Government 
subsidy wed certainly appreciate your patronage at these concerts. 


Kunowski had already written to Creative New Zealand in February about 
audience numbers, saying: “Looking at the 2001 concert losses, I can see a strong 
correlation between popularity 
of repertoire and size of loss. 
This is the fundamental 
dilemma we face — how to 
programme more challenging 
repertoire without breaking 
the bank?” It was a question 
to which most orchestra 
managers would have liked to 
know the answer. 


Part of the cs’s brass section 
photographed about 2001. 
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July’s ‘Masterworks’ programme was conducted by Brian Law, and was designed 
as the climax of the National Flute Convention which ran in Christchurch at the 
time. In keeping with the occasion, there were two flute soloists. Alexa Still played 
Maria Grenfell’s Maui Tikitiki a Taranga, and Paul Edmund-Davies (from the 
London Symphony Orchestra) played the Ibert Flute Concerto. Other works were 
Stravinsky's Firebird Suite, and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite no.2. The Ravel 
was a landmark first performance by the cs, requiring a huge orchestra including 
quadruple winds, two harps and nine percussionists. The Star reported: 


Perhaps the demands of rehearsing [the Ravel’s] intricate difficulties took its toll 
on Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite, which sounded perfunctory in two places .... Yet 
the wedding finale sounded majestic and climactic .... The evening's peak was 
certainly the Ravel. Law ... revelled in it. 


William Southgate presented a themed programme - music inspired by 
Shakespeare - for the third ‘Masterworks’ concert in August and the series 
continued in September under Ken Young. The major work was Bartok’s large- 
scale Concerto for Orchestra, played only once before by the cs, in 1985. Ian 
Dando in the Star noted that when the cs first attempted this work they were out 
of their depth, but this time under Kenneth Young “they securely put it in their 
trophy bag .... Their mastery of the work’s bravura scoring ... made it an exciting 
account of one of the toughest pieces they have faced yet.” Marc Taddei’s final 
‘Masterworks’ concert was in some ways an even greater challenge, containing 
the country’s first performance of Debussy’s impressionist masterpiece Jeux, and 
Bruckner’s enormous Fourth Symphony. The critics expressed high admiration 
for the orchestra’s courage and skill, while admitting to some musical indigestion 
at such a wealth of rich fare. 

Back in the boardroom, the Christchurch Symphony Trust officially took 
over from cso Ltd in April 2002, and at the same time the Incorporated Society 
moved to merge with the Friends, to become Friends of the Christchurch 
Symphony Inc. With the new structure in place, the year appeared to proceed 
with a pleasant lack of tension behind the scenes. Financially things began well, 
too, with a surplus of $98,000 for the first quarter. 

Musical Director Marc Taddei presented his first report to Creative New Zealand 
in May, reflecting on his first few months in the position. There was a profusion of 
ideas, and evidence of much work to back them up. He outlined his goals: 


« to become the most cost-effective professional orchestra per dollar of public 
subsidy in New Zealand 


« to achieve a balance between entertaining, and introducing new repertoire 
« to support New Zealand composers 


¢ to pursue joint-venture opportunities 


« to develop tomorrow’s audiences 
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He intended to “direct the orchestra into an ensemble that continually plays with 
stylistic integrity in every piece that it performs’, and to programme concerts 
that required vastly different orchestral forces. Sectional rehearsals would be a 
way of increasing rehearsal time without increasing financial burden. As musical 
director, he was aware of the need to offer value to all the orchestra's supporters, 
and had already met with the mayor for discussions. He considered the recent 
Landmarks CD a milestone, and felt it was vital to the orchestra's development 
to do further recordings. Touring would be encouraged. The next year's 
subscription series would have ‘connections’ or themes, such as the complete 
cycle of Beethoven piano concertos with Diedre Irons. 

Important protocols had been developed regarding auditions and player 
assessment, and Marc Taddei reflected later on this part of his agenda: 


When I came in 2002 I cleaned house. That probably scared people too. I was 
getting a lot of complaints [about audition procedures] from a broad section of 
the orchestra. What was clearly talked about in the wider industry was the fact that 
appointments were seen to be unfair, the orchestra members were disrespectful 
to one another, and so on. One of the very first things I did was to look at the 
appointments procedure and overhauled it. 


In view of the earlier controversy over immigrant players, the audition protocols 
were significant. They specified that vacancies must be auditioned, and 
auditions would be held initially for New Zealand and Australian applicants in 
Christchurch. Only if no suitable applicant had been heard would international 
auditions be held, and all previous candidates could audition again against any 
from overseas. Those who won a position by tape would be appointed on trial 
initially, and would need to undertake a live audition as well. Preference would be 
given to New Zealand or Australian candidates over overseas players if both were 
acceptable and were within 10 per cent of each other by vote of the auditioning 
panel. Having such a protocol might have avoided the problems encountered a 
few years previously. 

To open the 2002 popular concert series in style, Marc Taddei was dropped 
into Hagley Park by helicopter to conduct ‘Classical Sparks. The series continued 
with an unusual programme in April, built around the Lloyd Webber family. 
Julian Lloyd Webber played the Elgar Cello Concerto, and this was teamed up 
with two undistinguished pieces by his father, William, and a second half of show 
tunes by his brother Andrew. It was anyone’s guess whether any of the audience 
enjoyed the whole thing. Those who had come to hear the show tunes annoyed 
The Press critic with coughs, clapping, cell-phones, beepers and flashbulbs during 
the Elgar, and those who came to hear the Elgar found the show tunes rather 
lightweight. At least the Elgar drew a strong performance from Julian Lloyd 
Webber, whose uncommitted Saint-Saéns Concerto two years before had been a 
disappointment. 

Marc Taddei’s ‘Autumn Proms’ programme in May featured pianist Elen 
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Rapoport in the second movement of Rachmaninov’s 
Second Piano Concerto, and vocalist Jennine Bailey in 
songs by Gershwin. Once again the concert coincided 
with the Super 12 rugby final, so the Christchurch 
audience was disappointing. Not so the West Coast 
audience the following day. The orchestra drove over to 
Greymouth in the morning, rehearsed, played in front of 
an estimated 650 people, and returned to Christchurch 
by midnight. Earlier in the year, they had enjoyed a 
quick trip to Queenstown to record music for American 
multi-millionaire and would-be composer Kevin Carlin 
-a venture which was more satisfying financially than 
artistically. 

The Christchurch Jazz Festival provided the 
opportunity for the cs to take the stage with young 
Canadian jazz singer Diana Krall, whose concert was 
directed by Alan Broadbent. It was a successful venture, 
making the orchestra some money and exposing it to 
a different segment of the audience. A month later, 
Peter Scholes directed a ‘Symphonic Rock’ programme, 
with arrangements by Jaz Coleman. The Star reported 
a packed house but a muted response. Ian Dando felt 
that the programme was too long, and that the chains 
of items in the same leisurely tempo and the heavy scoring of Jaz Coleman’s 
arrangements “clearly snuffed everyone's patience and concentration”. 

The new board was determined to adopt a conservative financial policy, to 
attempt to reverse the sequence of losses over past years. However, Marc Taddei 
planned a vastly increased level of concert activity for 2003 (19 concerts in all - 
five more than in 2002). His reasoning was both practical and philosophical: 


Elen Rapoport. 


One of the thoughts I had [for 2003] was increasing the time players played 
together, not in rehearsal, but in concert. It’s a chance to earn revenue. Inasmuch 
as a music director can help change [the finances] and the nature of an orchestra 
in terms of professionalism, that was one of the ways I tried. I wanted the orchestra 
to be more full-time - I wanted to give more opportunities to the orchestra.° 


With some courage, the board agreed to Taddei’s plan, while noting that an 
increase of box office income from $333,000 to $537,000 was needed to achieve 
the budgeted surplus of $100,000, and that this would need a sustained sales 
effort. 

The cs had been placed ‘on notice’ by Creative New Zealand the previous year, 
and in June 2002 the monthly Trustees’ meeting was attended by Murray Shaw, 
chairman of Creative New Zealand’s Arts Board. The subject under discussion 
was the cs’s application for 2003. Murray Shaw reminded board members of a 
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number of core issues which needed attention: selling tickets to concerts; types of 
concert; liaising with other groups; use of young musicians and youth orchestras; 
the necessity to support good players with professional development; the need 
for a close relationship between the orchestra, its funders and the community, 
In response Tony Kunowski was able to report that he had engaged a marketing 
officer, a publicity officer and a community outreach officer, all for six months, 
to develop key areas. 

But once again trouble was surfacing in the board. Two of the board members 
were players’ appointees (not players themselves or their family members), 
and one of them, David Close, asked if he could receive reports on auditions 
and appointments. He was informed that these were management issues, not 
governance issues, and after some debate it was decided that as he was an 
appointee of the players, not their representative, he therefore could not speak to 
players on behalf of the board. Players’ concerns should be directed to the general 
manager or musical director, not to members of the board. It was a debatable 
point, and one which was of concern to the players, but given the history of 
friction between interest groups within previous boards, it was not surprising 
that board members sought clear demarcation lines and collective responsibility. 
Later David Close was to comment: 


I endeavoured to take on board the players’ concerns, but I guess the structure 
was a bit difficult, because I was a member of the Trust, appointed by the players, 
but not the representative of the players. In other words I was acting as a trustee 
of the Trust, with all the responsibilities of a trustee, so my accountability was to 
the Trust, not back to the players. But as a person who had been nominated by the 
players, I did endeavour to maintain contact with the players, and to make sure 
that their views were understood at the board table. But I was not acting as their 
delegate on the board.’ 


As 2002 progressed, the financial news was mixed. The good news was that AMI 
had approved a remarkable new four-year principal sponsorship package, which 
would enable the orchestra to tour, to produce a CD annually, and to initiate 
a player development fund. This was to have a major effect on the orchestra’ 
success in the coming years. The bad news was that the projected loss for the 
year was around $50,000. At the year’s last board meeting a large number of 
cautionary measures were put in place regarding the cs’s 2003 expenditure. 

The most significant item of news for 2002 was the resignation of Tony 
Kunowski as general manager. He was leaving, as The Press of 13 November put 
it: “after twelve tempestuous years as the Chief Executive of one of Canterbury's 
cultural flagships ... ‘I’m battle-weary’ Mr Kunowski said?” 

Since he had taken the helm of the Christchurch Symphony in 1990, 
the changes had been dramatic. What had been a part-time orchestra with 
fluctuating membership now had a permanent concertmaster and a permanent 
core of 34 tenured players of professional standard. The rest of the orchestra 
had raised its standards in response, and the cs was tackling some of the peaks 
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f the symphonic repertoire with success. A thriving sponsorship programme 
as in place, not relying on one or two major sponsors but extending right into 
e fabric of the Christchurch business and professional world. To complement 
is, a tradition of popular concerts had been established which gave the cs a 
new constituency among the public of Christchurch. A dynamic new musical 
irector was in charge, planning recordings, an expanded repertoire and a longer 
oncert series. Marc Taddei had no doubts about where credit should go: 


I have great respect for individual members of the board, especially Gilbert 
Glausiuss. I think he and Tony [Kunowski] have to be writ large in the story, 
because they are the catalyst for positive change in the orchestra. Whether the 
way the change came about was good is something else. They backed themselves 
and got a result.* 


The costs of such development, however, had not been small. Several public 
controversies had tarnished the orchestra’s public profile and left a legacy of 
bitterness among certain groups of players and supporters. The board was still 
dysfunctional as a result of past schisms. The orchestra had barely weathered 
some financial storms, and had been in or near a state of insolvency for a number 
of years. Tony Kunowski himself had somewhat marginalised the cs from the rest 
of the New Zealand orchestral scene, by publicly attacking the basis of funding 
for the Nzso and other regional orchestras. In spite of numerous attempts by the 
board to tone down his comments, he still advocated a system of three equally 
funded orchestras in New Zealand - the AP, the Nzso and the cs. It should have 
been a line which gained him at least a certain amount of popularity on the local 
scene, but apart from occasional newspaper editorials, it had failed to fire the 
Christchurch public. 

His twelve-year tenure as general manager was by far the longest since the 
position had been created, and had seen the greatest development of the orchestra 
towards professional status and a full symphonic repertoire, since its inception 
in 1961. He was described by a colleague as “a serial optimist’, and this attitude 
was both an asset - ensuring a constant flow of ideas and an enduring belief in 
the potential of the orchestra - and a disadvantage — leading to overestimation 
of concert audiences and over-optimistic budget projections which often led 
to losses. Although his optimism always led to greater activity by the orchestra 
rather than less, and in many ways this was a good thing, it generated a legacy of 
financial crisis which was to lead ultimately to drastic intervention by Creative 
New Zealand. 

As the cs moved into 2003, its programme of nineteen concerts began to look 
like a ‘kill or cure’ solution for an orchestra which was on its beam ends financially. 
Fourteen concerts would be conducted by musical director Marc Taddei. The 
‘Classics’ series (for a smaller orchestra in a smaller venue) was abandoned in 
favour of a vastly enlarged ‘Masterworks’ series using the Christchurch Town 
Hall auditorium exclusively. The three ‘Proms’ concerts were unchanged, but the 
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‘Premier’ series abandoned all memory of the Lloyd Webber show tunes’ legacy, 
and was built around rising stars of the pop music world. It was Marc Taddei’s 
first opportunity to programme a year’s work for the cs, and the board held its 
breath. 

It was not, by anyone's reckoning, the best moment to take a big risk. The 
cs entered the new year with a substantial deficit, which had grown by the end 
of February to $139,000. The result for 2002 had been badly affected by the 
cancellation of a season by the Kirov Ballet, which had removed $63,000 at a 
stroke from the income side of the budget. The amount raised in sponsorship 
had declined slightly in 2002, which placed further strain on the budget. The 
organisation would shortly have a new general manager, who would need time 
to take control of its direction. 

The orchestra was plunged straight into major repertoire — their first 
performance of Mahler's Fifth Symphony - after the summer holiday. Players 
grappled with its thirty or more pages of music at the end of January, and an 
orchestra of 76 players took the stage on 1 February for the first ‘Masterworks 
concert under Marc Taddei. Christchurch Star critic Ian Dando found it was 
“quite a deeply concentrated and plausible account of the monster”. There were 
not enough strings to balance the brass, “though the string section played like 
souls possessed”. At times the performance lingered over detail “and miss[ed] the 
momentum of the big picture”. Diedre Irons began the year’s series of Beethoven 
piano concertos with the first. 

The March ‘Masterworks’ concert was on a much smaller scale. Diedre Irons 
continued with Beethoven's Second Piano Concerto, and the programme also 
contained the first of Marc Taddei’s three Mozart “city” symphonies (the Linz), 
Gorecki’s Three Pieces in old Style, and the first of three Rameau suites (the Platée 
Suite) that he had planned as another thread in the 12-concert series. The Press 
was delighted with the concert as a whole. 

At the beginning of April, the cs’s new general manager took up his position. 
David Catty came from a commercial background, and brought with hima strong 
interest in music, but no experience of arts organisations. 
In his first report to the board he analysed some of the 
orchestra's strengths and weaknesses, as he saw them. 

He felt that the orchestra’s activity was susceptible to too 
many influences — the need to operate on a shoestring; the 
demands of sponsors and grant givers; the need to have a 
solid customer base; the personal preferences of those who 
influence the programming decisions; the cut-throat and 
highly competitive nature of the entertainment industry; the 
fact that Christchurch was a conservative centre compared 


David Catty. 
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to Wellington, and small compared to Auckland. The product was good, he 
reported, but there were some challenges, for example finding a replacement for 
principal oboist Ken Hutchings, who was leaving. Some of the tenured players 
were not of high enough standard to fill in for absent principals. 

The orchestra’s market, he reported, was stable and ageing, and was being 
plundered by the nzso. The cs had tried to expand its market, but the question 
needed to be asked — was it good at operating in those other [popular] markets 
in the face of competitors who are already there, and did it make any money by 
doing so? Did it taint or add value to the cs’s brand? The new general manager 
also felt that some relationships needed to be examined. The orchestra got on 
well with its principal sponsors and supporters, but he had sensed underlying 
dissatisfaction from major grantors, customers and players. Sometimes it was 
perceived to be inflexible (budgetary restraints might actually force it to be so) 
and even arrogant. Public relations often seemed to be negative rather than 
accentuating the positive. There seemed to be a staff deficiency in marketing and 
analytical areas. It was a perceptive analysis, but the question was: would David 
Catty be able to deal with the significant issues raised? 

A thriving outreach programme was taking place under the leadership 
of principal clarinet Gretchen Dunsmore. There had been a successful pilot 
composition workshop for senior secondary students, and orchestra members 
were providing adult instrumental lessons on a number of instruments. A schools 
concert in Ashburton had been very worthwhile, open rehearsals were to start 
soon, and all cs section principals would soon take sectional rehearsals for the 
Christchurch Youth Orchestra. The outreach programme which had begun so 
positively in 1999 was still expanding, and making use of the greater availability 
of tenured players. 

The fourth and fifth ‘Masterworks’ concerts followed in May with only a 
week between them. The fourth was a strings-only programme, with Richard 
Strauss’s Metamorphosen as its main work. It was a highly praised concert - with 
most accolades being reserved for the Strauss. Although this was not its first 
performance by the cs (it had been given in 1984 under Carl Pini), it was hailed 
asa landmark. The Star: “Several years ago the cs couldn't have even looked at this 
tough work. To do it so satisfyingly makes it a landmark for the cs’s 46 strings and 
Taddei’s direction.” The Press: “Marc Taddei coloured things exquisitely, shaping 
and highlighting phrases and allowing each glorious moment to sparkle”. 

Sir William Southgate conducted the fifth concert, with Brahms’ Third 
Symphony as its main work. Reviewers noted a good audience of 1,500, 
considering the competition (yet another clash with the Super 12 rugby final!), 
and praised Southgate’s “visionary interpretation’, and the performance’s “elegant 
strength” and attention to detail. 

The first concert of the 2003 ‘Premier’ series began with top New Zealand 
thythm and blues artist Midge Marsden in “an exhilarating first half” (Star), 
followed by a much less successful second half with Australian vocalist Renee 
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Geyer, who had “a voice like a feisty fishwife” (Star again). Management noted 
nervously that not only the Star critic but also the series’ main sponsor left 
halfway through Geyer’s act. However, an unexpected bonus came with William 
Russos Three Pieces for Blues Band and Orchestra, in which Marsden’s harmonica 
playing was especially well received. 

As the middle of the year approached, the new general manager and the 
board became increasingly concerned about their financial situation. Box office 
predictions had once again proved to be over-optimistic. The ‘Midsummer 
Proms had failed to attract a good audience, competing against rugby and several 
high-profile popular concerts. The strings-only ‘Masterworks’ concert drew only 
800 people, and income did not even cover the hire of the Town Hall. By June 
the box office results were 30 per cent down on budget. Box office receipts for 
a short tour to Nelson, Blenheim and Timaru had produced a similar shortfall. 
The orchestra was in debt by $214,000. The board was so concerned that it took 
legal advice on its members’ own liability for their organisation's debts. 

David Catty proposed an austerity plan, but misfortune continued. Four 
tenured players reported serious health problems, and box-office income for July 
was down 51 per cent on budget. 

In the middle of this turmoil the orchestra was also facing homelessness. 
The old Girls’ High School buildings in Cranmer Square, which had provided a 
rehearsal hall since 1988, were taken over by St Andrew’s College, and there was no 
guarantee that the orchestra's lease would be renewed. Tony Kunowski had looked 
at many alternatives in the early months of the year - ranging from the brand 
new Aurora Centre at Burnside High School to a Sydenham supermarket building. 
Eventually the cs’s tenancy of Cranmer Hall was renewed on a monthly basis. 

Meanwhile, the 12-concert ‘Masterworks series continued. The June 
programme presented Diedre Irons again in “a commanding performance” of 
Beethoven's Third Piano Concerto (The Press). “In fact Marc Taddei put a lot of 
detail into the orchestral colouring, especially at the opening, where things were 
almost deliberately choppy. However, seduced by the soloist’s lyrical ways — or 
is it just the way Beethoven wrote it? - the performance overall became very 
fluid and poetic.” The orchestra also gave the first performance of Christchurch 
composer Chris Cree-Brown’s Icescape - a work for huge orchestra, based on the 
composer's trip to Antarctica. 

Ken Young conducted the August programme, with Anne Lamont-Lowsinging 
Berlioz’ Les nuits dété, and Martin Setchell playing Poulenc’s Organ Concerto. 
Another Baroque work - Rameau’s second Dardarus Suite — was included. The 
concert drew a disappointing audience and box office income of less than $4,000. 
Sir William Southgate led a triumphant Brahms Fourth Symphony in the next 
‘Masterworks’ programme, together with The Mastersingers overture, Lilburn’s 
Allegro for Strings, and the Schumann Konzertstiick for four horns. Marc Taddei 
was back for the ninth concert, with Natalia Lomeiko, who had recently won 
the Michael Hill violin competition, as soloist in Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. It was 
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the first time in 18 years that the cs had programmed this work, and it was 
received with enthusiasm. Suites by Bach and Lully made up the rest of the all- 
Baroque programme, played by just 23 players of the cs, with Martin Setchell at 
the harpsichord. The complete programme was then taken on tour, attracting 
good audiences. 

The orchestra was at classical strength for the September programme under 
Marc Taddei. Diedre Irons returned with the Beethoven Fourth Piano Concerto, 
and the orchestra played Rossini’s Italian Girl in Algiers overture, Mozart's Prague 
Symphony (third in the “city” series), and Dallapiccola’s Little Night Music. All 
four works drew much praise from critics, but attendance was only moderate. Sir 
William Southgate led his third concert in the series in October, with a Russian 
programme. 

‘Masterworks’ ended in style with some high-profile works. In Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony Taddei and the cs was joined by the City Choir, and in 
Beethoven's Fifth Piano Concerto it was joined by Diedre Irons. The surprise 
element was Schénberg’s A Survivor from Warsaw, in which the narrator was 
Elric Hooper, and the men of the City Choir formed the chorus. In The Press 
David Sell wrote: 


The last Masterworks ... drew the crowds. In every respect it was a big event. 
[The Emperor concerto was] a clean and dynamic performance, stressing the 
classic rather than epic nature of the work .... The intensity and horror of [the 
Schénberg] was brilliantly portrayed by Elric Hooper's narration. It also had a 
very disturbing effect as the male chorus of the Christchurch City choir sang the 
ancient Hebrew prayer Shema Yarsei, leading to its explosive conclusion that left 
the audience stunned. 


The crowds were indeed drawn out for this climactic concert, and for once the 
box office returns exceeded budget. The management wisely decided to start the 
concert at 6.30 pm to allow listeners to be home by 10 pm in time for a Rugby 
World Cup telecast. 

The ‘Masterworks’ series had been carefully planned to allow for small 
orchestras at times (so that player costs would be little more than the fixed cost 
of the tenured core), but this in itself was nothing new — the ‘Classics’ series of 
past years had used small orchestras too. What was new were some aspects of the 
programming. Marc Taddei felt that “2003 [was] the big year — [it] was the catalyst 
for positive change in the orchestra”. The inclusion of works by Dallapiccola, 
Schonberg, Gorecki and Ives showed a greater commitment to exploring 
the unknown regions of the 2oth century, and the number of Baroque works 
was greater than any previous year since 1985. Indeed the balance of Baroque 
(11 works), Classical (12), Romantic (13) and 2oth century (14) was remarkable, 
and had not been seen in any previous year of the orchestra’s history. Taddei’s 
programming philosophy was neatly summed up later: “We have to be both a 
museum which preserves, and an art gallery which challenges the audience”? 
Although audiences were slow to embrace the new-look programming, and 
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numbers showed only a small increase during the year, 2003 did provide a clear 
and exciting change in direction, which has been followed, with modifications, 
in subsequent years. 

One of the most significant developments of 2003 was the cs’s first major 
recording project, supported by amtas part of its innovative sponsorship package. 
The five Beethoven piano concertos, all performed live in the ‘Masterworks’ series 
under Marc Taddei, with Diedre Irons as soloist, were recorded by Trust Records. 
The first CD was out and selling well by Christmas 2003, and the second and third 
followed during 2004 to critical acclaim. Peter Mechen in Music Matters hailed 
“the emergence of the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra, under the guidance of 
conductor Marc Taddei as an ensemble to be reckoned with”. He went on: 


Irons has the measure of the solo part’s every turn of phrase, from the warmth 
and gaiety of the First Concertos opening movement (with its wittily delivered 
cadenza), through to the Fifth Concerto’s heroic adventurousness. Conductor 
Marc Taddei supports his soloist all the way, encouraging playing that reflects a 
true sense of concord through both agreement and contention."° 


Popular concerts under Marc Taddei’s direction also broke new ground. The last 
three of the ‘Premier’ series used three popular singers at the height of their 
careers. First was Julia Deans, lead singer in popular band Fur Patrol. Tom Rainey 
also featured, as the arranger of her songs and leader of the quartet which backed 
her, along with the orchestra. The Press did not approve: “Symphony-pop is not a 
good venture ... let the pop group promoters stage this kind of concert”. But the 
next concert, with vocalist Bic Runga, was a sellout, and a commercial CD made 
from the concert quickly rose on the popular music charts, to reach number 
three by mid-December. The orchestra even came out of it with a substantial 
profit, largely through some quick footwork by David Catty, who was able to 
renegotiate the original contract. More quick footwork was displayed around 
the same time by the conductor during Canterbury Opera's season of Traviata. 
An orchestral player recalls that when the 
ite sm soprano missed her cue and didn’t come 
with the in at the right time, “the conductor opened 
ee his mouth and with great gusto proceeded 
to sing her part (at pitch) in falsetto ... until 
she found her way back in. His falsetto 
wasnt exactly beautiful, which left us in 
stitches." 
The final popular concert featured 
vocalist Anika Moa, again with the Tom 
Rainey quartet as well as the cs onstage. 


‘The successful CD made by the cs 
with vocalist Bic Runga. 
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Tom Rainey. 


The Press was equivocal, reporting that the singer seemed 
uncomfortable in her novel situation, but that nonetheless 
the concert definitely worked. “The key to its success was 
Moa’s sheer talent as a musician, both in the strength of 
her song-writing and her fantastic voice, which suited the 
ichness of the orchestral accompaniment.” Yet another 
tugby game (the World Cup) was blamed for a smaller- 
than-hoped-for audience, and a substantial loss. By the 
year’s end, opinions were still divided on this new style of 
popular concerts — especially as the series had not covered its costs overall. It was 
to be a subject of debate. Despite its artistic interest and ground-breaking ideas, 
2003 had been yet another financially troubled year, producing an dramatic 
overall loss of $144,000, against a budgeted surplus of $115,000. This enormous 
variance was largely a result of lower than anticipated box office returns. David 
Catty reported that the average audience number through 2003 had been 1,394 
people, and the average box office return $15,000 per concert. The budgeted 
average box office return of nearly $25,000 per concert was clearly unrealistic, 
and needed to be revised for 2004. 

By the year’s end the orchestra was still nearly $300,000 in debt, despite 
the help of an interest-free loan from Creative New Zealand. This gloomy 
result came despite the best efforts of Steve Brooker, the business development 
anager, who had raised a total of over $600,000 in sponsorships, memberships 
and contra deals in 2003. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in its current 
financial state, the orchestra’s 2003 concert series had been over-ambitious, and 
the budgeting inadequate. Nonetheless, the year could be seen as an investment 
in the future; it brought the cs to a new level of public exposure and musical 
hievement, and paved the way for two years of burget surpluses. 

The end of 2003 was brightened by an in-house romance, when principal 
flarinet Gretchen Dunsmore and principal timpanist Mark La Roche were 
harried. It was not the first marriage within the orchestra, and doubtless wouldn't 
e the last. 

Creative New Zealand had responded well to the cs’s strategic plan for 2004, 
t late in 2003 had laid out some criteria which had to be met in order for 
he orchestra to be no longer ‘on notice. They had expressed grave concern at 
he orchestra's continuing inability to reduce their deficit, and they had strongly 
dvised the cs to address the weaknesses in their governance structure. A report 
W Mike Stenhouse and Bruce Gemmill on governance structures of other 
tchestras suggested that successful arts organisations were characterised by 
faving a professional board, a mix of younger and older business people with 
e necessary skills, an average of between five and six members, and alongside 
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this, a ‘creative advisory group. This separated the more emotional artistic issues 
from the overall governance needs. A proposal from the cs Foundation Trust 
recommended to the cs board (1) that an independent appointments committee 
of five people receive nominations and interview candidates for a new board, (2) 
that no member of the current trust board or Friends board should be on that 
committee, and (3) that the new board should be in place by 1 March. They were 
clearly seeking a way by which the tensions within the present board could be 
removed, and the real concerns of cNz could be met. 

The cs board responded, approving a plan which would produce a board of 
five to seven members, with an appropriate mix of skills, background, age and 
gender. Its members would be chosen by a committee consisting of: an appointee 
of the Friends; an appointee of the players; an appointee of the Foundation Trust; 
and two independent business persons nominated by the Foundation Trust. The 
committee was to have regard to the views of the general manager. But before 
this plan could be implemented, events overtook it in a dramatic way. Matters 
came to a head when general manager David Catty tendered his resignation in 
February for personal reasons. 

In March, Creative New Zealand and the Christchurch City Council delivered 
an ultimatum to the board. David Catty later summarised the events of March 
2004: 


[cNz and ccc] threatened to cut off funding unless the Trust restructured to 
prevent any member of any appointing body being a trustee. The purpose was 
to seek trustees from a wider range of skills and experience and to eradicate the 
conflicts of interest which were apparent, notably from the Friends.’ 


The cs Trustees had two options. Either they could go along with the requirements 
of the funding bodies, or they could (as their predecessors had done in the mid 
70s) ignore the funding bodies and try to run the orchestra without public 
funding. With a budget of over $1.5 million and over 30 players depending on 
the orchestra for their livelihood, the situation was very different from the 70s, 
and the board capitulated. David Catty takes up the story again: 


The appointing bodies and Trustees signed a Deed of Amendment which 
effectively allowed the trustees to appoint interim trustees, pending a report on 
an alternative governance structure being available and endorsed. At the meeting 
on 23 March the trustees retired after appointing four interim trustees.” 


A series of press releases put a good face on the changes. Murray Shaw, chair of 
the cnz Arts Board which had engineered the change, was quoted as saying “The 
move towards a structure which enables a wider field of governance expertise to 
be canvassed is entirely to be applauded and we're pleased to be able to support 
it. The current board has positioned the Symphony well to move on to greater 
things.” Retiring Chairman Gilbert Glausiuss paid public tribute to his five co- 
trustees: 
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Since the Trust was set up in 2002, they have given devoted, voluntary and 
unstinting service to the orchestra. There have been some rocky times, but they 
have continued to have faith in its ability to work through those and set itself up 
for future expansion. We leave the accounts of the Trust in a much improved 
state, and the orchestra in good heart for longer term development." 


Privately, though, there was a legacy of bitterness. Trustees felt that they had 
been given inadequate notice of this body-blow, and had been railroaded out of 
office when they believed they had already taken appropriate measures to put 
tight the orchestra's governance difficulties. However, they were well aware that 
“he who pays the piper calls the tune”, and bowed to the inevitable. 

The interim board, nominated by the orchestra’s major funders, Creative New 
Zealand and the Christchurch City Council, consisted of Felicity Price (chair), a 
business consultant; Bruce Irvine, a partner in accounting firm Deloitte; Pauline 
Scanlan, director of a communications company; and Adrienne, Lady Stewart, 
a major shareholder of ppt Holdings and a prominent supporter of the arts. A 
later addition to the interim trustees was Tony Hughes-Johnson, a prominent 
hristchurch lawyer. So at a stroke, the governance of the Christchurch Symphony 
ad been removed from all influence by stakeholders or pressure groups. The 
terests of players would continue to be represented by Symplay (Symphony 
layers Inc.) to the general manager, and the subscribers and supporters of the 
rchestra would work through the Friends organisation to raise support. The 
nly trustee who had experience of the workings of an orchestra was Felicity 
ice, who had previously been a board member of both the Nzso and the cs. 
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usual rush of outdoor concerts - at Bangor Estate outside Christchurch 


ik board may have changed, but the music went on. 2004 began with the 


(with Dame Malvina Major), in the Nelson Festival, and two in Hagley 
Park — ‘Starry Night’ and ‘Classical Sparks. Behind the scenes, General Manager 
David Catty (who remained in office until May) had a number of other issues to 
deal with besides the dire financial situation. Marc Taddei’s three-year term as 
musical director would expire at the end of the year, and thought had to be given 
to the future. What was the value of the position of musical director? Should it 
be continued? If so, should Marc Taddei be reappointed or should the position 
become contestable? Interest was being expressed by other conductors who 
regularly worked with the orchestra. David Catty sought the board’s guidance, 
and a motion was passed appointing Marc Taddei for a further two-year term, 
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after which the position would become contestable. 

The 2004 ‘Masterworks’ series had been cut back to 
eight concerts from the twelve of the previous year, and it 
opened in early April with an unusual programme from 
Marc Taddei. Elgar’s Enigma Variations was reasonably 
well received, but Beethoven's ersatz Piano Concerto 
op.61a (a rearrangement of his violin concerto) failed to 
find favour, despite the best efforts of Diedre Irons. The 
Star suspected “a fraud. Sounds like Bach might have 
dunnit, not Beethoven.” The Press found it “one concerto 
too many ... the musical material was so thin it was 
like Gielgud declaiming McGonagall”. The programme 
began with a rousing piece - Aoraki by Gareth Farr 
— originally written for the 2002 Bledisloe Cup rugby 
final at Jade Stadium but completely reworked. The Star 
was not impressed: “The rousing slam-dunk of Farr’s 
Aoraki was all impact but little substance”. 

The cs played for Canterbury Opera’s Sondheim 


Murray Shaw. 
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musical A little Night Music during April, and then moved on to a remarkable 
and extremely enjoyable one-off Mozart concert, with violin virtuoso Shlomo 
Mintz as conductor and soloist. While in Christchurch, Shlomo Mintz also gave 
a masterclass for four cs players through the amr Player Development Scheme. 
Violinist Cathy Irons remembers the visit as: “The highlight of my eight years with 
the Christchurch Symphony”. She took part in the masterclass and was “totally 
exhausted from the physical energy required .... | remember him teaching that 
you should honour the composer’s wishes before your own desires as a performer.” 
Of the concert she noted: 


... He carefully rehearsed the orchestra so all string players knew exactly the 
sound and the method of playing. He encouraged a very vigorous and energetic 
style of playing unlike most conductors’ request of “lighter, more delicate” Mozart 
.... By the time of the concert we were all confident and produced a fine standard 
of string playing.’ 


While the orchestra awaited a new general manager, other staff changes took 
place. The position of financial controller, created the previous year and filled 
temporarily by Brent Bruce, was now occupied permanently by Phil Collins, and 
Clare de Courcey was orchestra manager. Within the orchestra, Scotsman Peter 
Dykes arrived to take up the crucial position of principal oboe. Worries about 
the orchestra’s rehearsal home were put on hold when advice was received that 
Cranmer Hall would be available until at least the end of 2005. 

A new general manager proved easy to find. It was none other than Murray 
Shaw, who as chair of the Arts Board of Creative New Zealand had led the charge 
to reform the cs’s governance. Some of those associated with the orchestra were 
inclined to see a conspiracy behind his appointment but Felicity Price, chair of 
the interim board, assured the public that 


... the Board had made the appointment after careful consideration of a shortlist 
of excellent candidates .... The Board is delighted to have someone of Murray's 
calibre to take the Christchurch Symphony forward to a more secure future and 
looks forward to working with Murray to fulfil our vision of a professional small 
force orchestra that entertains and enriches our community.’ 


The second ‘Masterworks’ programme under Marc Taddei featured Michael 
Houstoun in the Prokofiev Fourth Piano Concerto, and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. Three concerts in this series included works based on the character 
of Don Quixote, and this one had Telemann’s little-known Don Quixote Burleske 
Suite for strings. The Star enjoyed the work’s wit and felt it was an excellent 
display piece for the cs’s string section. The Beethoven symphony was taken 
at a breathless tempo, and provoked a storm of applause. The centre-piece of 
the third ‘Masterworks’ concert was Richard Strauss’s Don Quixote, with soloists 
Alexander Ivashkin (cello) and Victoria Jaenecke (viola). Victoria was a Nelson 
violist whose parents had helped the cso survive during its dark days in the 
late 70s. It was the cs’s first performance of this large-scale work, a courageous 
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choice and a feather in their cap, according to The Press, and in conductor Marc 
Taddei’s estimation, a high-point in the orchestra's recent history. 

The fourth ‘Masterworks’ concert was a Bach celebration under Brian Law. The 
fourth Brandenburg Concerto had soloists from the orchestra - Jan van den Berg, 
Tony Ferner and Heidi Russell. An orchestral suite and two cantatas completed 
the programme, which ran well over two hours. Another Don Quixote piece 
featured in the fifth concert under William Southgate — this time Ravel's little- 
known Don Quichotte a Dulcinée. An interesting programme followed under 
Brian Law, which had the title ‘Arabian Nights, and was built round Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s version of Scheherazade. 

After a Dvorak Centenary programme under William Southgate, which 
included a new work The Loop of Secrets by Australian James Ledger, who 
was in New Zealand as part of a trans-Tasman composer exchange, the 2004 
‘Masterworks’ series ended with and a Grand Finale which featured Beethoven's 
Triple Concerto (with the New Zealand Trio) and Mahler’s First Symphony. The 
Mahler symphony was particularly enthusiastically received. The Star: “People 
accurately comment how the Christchurch Symphony’s playing standards have 
shot up recently. With this concert its upward curve still climbs impressively.” 

Murray Shaw had taken up his position as general manager in June, and 
rapidly familiarised himself with the orchestra’s current issues. He was keen 
to improve relationships with kindred organisations such as the Christchurch 
Youth Orchestra and the Friends, and to develop new ones with other groups 
such as Ngai Tahu. His first cs application to the city council asked for $89,000 
more than the current grant, and included an increased sum for the ‘Kids to 
Concerts’ programme, the actual costs of the two outdoor summer concerts 
(always a vexed question), and a payment towards the ‘Outreach and Education 
coordinator’s salary. He met with the Friends, and discussed their proposal to 
fund the conductor or soloist in each “Masterworks concert, in return for printed 
recognition in programmes, and various other privileges. He met with players, 
acknowledging that one of the orchestra’s biggest challenges was to keep good 
players in Christchurch with limited funding, and that good players needed 
opportunities for professional development and to play solo at times. 

Finances began to look healthier than they had for some time. By July the year 
had produced a surplus of $167,000, and the deficit of $307,000 with which the cs 
had begun the year was gradually being reduced. However, the bottom line took 
a heavy blow in July when the first popular concert, featuring singers Howard 
Morrison and Timua Brennan, which was budgeted to make a $32,000 profit, 
actually made a $40,000 loss. A second concert, with pop group Goldenhorse in 
August, made a loss of $5,000. The problem was that while the board was prepared 
to allocate cNz funding and corporate dollars to ‘Masterworks’ concerts, they 
expected popular programmes, by their very nature, to make a profit. 

This led to a debate within the cs about the value of pop concerts. Murray Shaw 
was not enthusiastic about the genre because he felt the orchestra was not good at it, 
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Chair of the Friends of the cs, Suzanne Taylor (right), presents a cheque 
to board chair Felicity Price. 


and he did not think it enhanced the orchestra’s reputation. He had to acknowledge, 
however, that sponsors liked the concerts. Marc Taddei on the other hand thought 
the pop concerts had been a success with critics and audiences, and had given the 
orchestra a profile it had never had before. They had produced positive national 
and local press and TV coverage. The orchestra had a duty to provide a platform 
for good New Zealand artists. He also reminded the board that pop star concerts 
(as opposed to orchestral pop concerts) were economical, using fewer players 
and shorter rehearsal times. Some of the concert losses could be put down to the 
popularity of the concerts with sponsors, because the large number of sponsors’ free 
tickets allocated at each concert had a negative effect on the balance sheet. 

Murray Shaw asked the board to decide whether they wished to use CNZ 
and sponsorship money to subsidise pop concerts, on the basis that they 
developed the audience and enhanced the orchestra's standing in the artistic and 
commercial worlds. The board clearly decided to go with the status quo, as a 
three-concert series was planned for the following year. Meanwhile, the 2004 pop 
concerts finished with “The Bacharach Years, a programme of Burt Bacharach’s 
music conceived and arranged by Tom Rainey, conducted by Marc Taddei and 
compéred by Malcolm McNeill. Images were projected on a big screen behind 
the orchestra. Again a loss was sustained. 

The 2004 Proms series began in June under Marc Taddei with “New York, New 
York’ - a programme of music by Gershwin and Bernstein, including Bernstein's 
Fancy Free ballet suite. Tim Beveridge was the vocal soloist and Marc Taddei 
conducted. Sir William Southgate continued in August with ‘1812 Proms, a 
concert of light classical pieces which drew a large crowd, and continued as usual 
with the ‘Last Night’ and ‘Christmas Proms: 
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“ iia a 
Marc Taddei conducts the cs in South to Antartica’. 


The usual crowd of concerts in the last part of the year caused some burnout 
among players, particularly casuals. The board considered extending the hours 
worked by tenured players, but it was realised that as long as casual players 
were vital to the orchestra, such developments as daytime rehearsals were out 
of the question. The end-of-year situation was not helped by a difficult season 
of Rossini’s Le Comte Ory, after which cs representatives met once again with 
Canterbury Opera to sort out differences. 

However, 2004 ended with some positive notes. The orchestra’s overall 
debt had been reduced from nearly $300,000 to $110,000. Sponsorship was 
nearing the $700,000 mark, and the Friends of the cs had contributed $77,000 
during the year. The voluntary contributions of the Friends were becoming a 
very significant factor in the orchestra’s network, putting the group up among 
the orchestra's top sponsors and supporters. Similar support was now being 
provided by the Christchurch Symphony Foundation, a body which had supplied 
advice and external critique of the orchestra’s governance for some time. At the 
time of writing, the foundation had arranged the loan of a Panormo violin for 
concertmaster Jan van den Berg, and provided a new oboe and bass clarinet. 
While speaking of volunteers, the contribution of former chairman EF. Stuart Jones 
should be mentioned. From the late 7os until 2006 he wrote programme notes 
for all the cs concerts, for many of those years unpaid. His notes were erudite 
but readable, with just the right blend of background and detail to challenge and 
entertain the reader. 
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Agreement had nearly been reached with Marc Taddei for a further two 
years as musical director, and five players were about to travel overseas with 
assistance from the Ami Player Development Scheme to gain experience with 
other orchestras. The year’s repertoire had produced a nice balance of style 
periods - almost equal numbers of works in classical and pre-classical, romantic, 
and 2oth-century styles —- and a blend of new and recycled repertoire. 

The new year 2005 began dramatically with the first ‘Masterworks’ concert 
‘South to Antarctica. Marc Taddei had assembled a programme of very broad 
appeal. The centrepiece was a performance of Vaughan Williams’ Sinfonia 
Antartica (sic), which was illustrated with video and still photography, and 
was introduced with pre-recorded comments from Sir Edmund Hillary. The 
programme was filmed by Christchurch TV and relayed directly to Scott Base, 
with a corresponding video link back from Scott base to 
the Christchurch Town Hall. While the Vaughan Williams 
piece generated much interest, it was a new work, View from 
Olympus by John Psathas, which drew a standing ovation. 
A double concerto for solo piano (Michael Houstoun) 
and percussion (Lenny Sakofsky) with orchestra, it was 
commissioned by percussionist Evelyn Glennie, and the 
cs performance was its New Zealand premiere. The work 
also marked the first two-handed performance of Michael 
Houstoun with the cs for five years, following his recovery 
from right-hand problems. Ian Dando commented in the 
New Zealand Listener: 


With ‘South to Antarctica, the Christchurch Symphony became 
the first orchestra to relay a live videocast direct to Antarctica. 
We even saw footage of the livewires in the Scott Base lounge. Richard Mapp. 
They joined the Christchurch full house’s instant standing 

ovation for the New Zealand launch of John Psathas’s View from Olympus, which 
upstaged Vaughan Williams's Sinfonia Antartica, the official centrepiece ... 


Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, performed in a new Barenreiter edition, received 
a mixed reception. Ian Dando wrote, “I respect Taddei’s open-mindedness in 
presenting us with the new-look Barenreiter version of Beethoven. Enjoying it is 
another matter. One listener I met likened it to ‘throwing ketchup at the Mona 
Lisa ...” On the other hand, the audience responded warmly, and an enthusiastic 
review was broadcast on Concert FM. 

In its collection of 2005 summer concerts, which again included a 
performance at the Nelson Festival, the orchestra played to a total of about 
190,000 people. Murray Shaw reported ruefully to the board that the costs of 
the Christchurch concerts still had to be met by the orchestra from their city 
council grant. Nonetheless, the financial position continued to improve; by the 
end of April the orchestra’s debt had dwindled to $78,000. This had been helped 
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by excellent audiences (averaging 2,000) for the first three of the cs’s concerts, 
A Family Proms concert in mid-April had drawn a full house of parents and 
children to hear favourites such as Peter and the Wolf and Babar the Elephant 
narrated by Mark Hadlow, and The Sorcerer's Apprentice with dancers. Juggler by 
Philip Norman, with a live juggler from Circo Arts, Christchurch’s circus school, 
was also popular. 

The ‘Masterworks’ series continued in April with a mainstream programme 
under Sir William Southgate with Richard Mapp in the Schumann piano 
concerto. The next concert, ‘Sir William at Home; drew a meagre audience for 
an interesting programme which featured the New Zealand String Quartet as 
soloists in the Elgar Introduction and Allegro and Southgate’s own Psalmody. A 
Baroque programme in June brought to Christchurch the remarkable Australian 
counter-tenor David Hansen. His arias delighted both audience and critics, 
but a very fast Brandenburg Concerto no.3 (with only ten players) was less well 
received. 

The July ‘Masterworks’ concert represented a major milestone, and was 
seen by many as a ‘coming-of-age’ for the orchestra. The cs gave its first 
performance of Stravinsky’s The Rite of Spring. Admittedly it was in a slightly 
reduced orchestration, but nonetheless it was a good version of the classic, and 
it survived. Ian Dando felt that “the two strongest points in the Rite were the 
frenetic passion and the players’ tight cohesion ... The players clung together 
thanks to Taddei’s secure beat.” Writing now for The Press, he included a plea: 
“Taddei’s innovative programming makes him by far the gutsiest music director 
the cs has had. To backtrack to conservatism is unthinkable. Please keep his 
‘firsts’ firmly embedded in future cs repertoire, including Stravinsky’s Rite” In 
the same programme young New Zealand pianist John Chen was soloist in the 
Ravel Concerto in G, and 13 players performed Copland’s Appalachian Spring in 
its chamber version. 

New Zealand composition was the focus of an exciting sixth concert in the 
‘Masterworks series, given under Marc Taddei in conjunction with the Christchurch 
Festival and the University of Canterbury. There were three major works: Anthony 
Ritchie’s The Timeless Land, Chris Cree-Brown’s Celestial Bodies and Eve de Castro 
Robinson's Dances with Len. The concert drew a respectable audience. The seventh 
concert was another William Southgate programme with Roger Woodward giving 
a “supremely intelligent” (Press) interpretation of Rachmaninov’s Third Piano 
Concerto, and the cs’s first performance of Nielsen’s Fifth Symphony. 

More New Zealand composition formed the basis of another significant 
‘Masterworks’ concert in October -— this time the premiere of Gareth Farr’s 
Triple Concerto, written for the New Zealand Trio. The work had a remarkable 
reception, complete with stamping and whistling. The series concluded with 
a full house for a performance of John Psathas’s Piano Concerto with Michael 
Houstoun, and Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, with the Christchurch City Choir. 
The Psathas Concerto was given glowing reviews. 
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So ended a most exciting and ground-breaking ‘Masterworks’ series. 
Repertoire covered was much broader than the previous year’s rather 
mainstream offering. Seven major New Zealand works gave the series a distinct 
contemporary edge, while seven other 20th-century works balanced a relatively 
small baroque and classical offering. There were only five works from the 
Romantic period in the entire series. Nonetheless, audiences averaged 1,200, 
an increase on the previous year’s figures, but still below the 2003 average of 
1,394. 

In The Press, Christchurch’s senior drama and opera director, Elric Hooper, 
wrote that the Christchurch Symphony was having “a spring tide when the magic 
flows and the audiences come .... In Marc Taddei the orchestra has an artistic 
leader whose range is wide, whose standards are exacting and whose interpretive 
skills are of the first order. In Murray Shaw, the chief executive, the orchestra has 
a manager who, fired by a love of music, applies networking, promotional skills 
and chutzpah to get Christchurch woken up and attending. Behind the efforts of 
both men is a sense of innovation and renewal.’ Of the Rite of Spring he wrote: 
“Tt was as if, after 90 years of familiarity, Taddei had resharpened Stravinsky's 
teeth”. Of the Nielsen Fifth Symphony: “we are dealing with world-class stuff 
here”, and of the cs: “it is becoming one of the most chameleon and successful 
artistic enterprises in Christchurch’. 

Popular concerts, about which there had been much debate the previous year, 
were still very much on the agenda. The series began with a semi-staged version 
of Porgy and Bess in May, in which three soloists, Deborah Wai Kapohe, George 
Henare and Eddie Muliaumesiali’i, played all the parts between them, and the 
Christchurch Jazz School Choir formed the chorus. Marc Taddei conducted, 
Elric Hooper directed, and the musical arrangement was by Russ Garcia. Critic 
Ian Dando found it “a wonderfully colloquial interpretation. It reeked of blues 
and Broadway.’ Although Deborah Wai Kapohe “gave me a Covent Garden Bess, 
not a Broadway one, .. the reality exceeded the expectation by a country mile in 
an outstandingly alive performance’. 

In June, vocalist Tim Beveridge presented a collection of 50s and 60s songs 
with the orchestra augmented by a big-band brass and rhythm section led 
by Tom Rainey. Despite higher than average income, the concert still made 
a large loss. The last of the popular series, in October, was a very successful 
concert featuring singer Dave Dobbyn with the orchestra, which resulted in 
a profit. 

A major financial milestone was reached in September 2005 when, for 
the first time since 1997, the cs was out of debt. The turnaround had been 
sudden, and had resulted to quite a large extent from Creative New Zealand’s 
willingness to write off an interest-free loan of $75,000 and to recapitalise the 
orchestra by an extra $150,000. Nonetheless, some of the improvement came 
from increased audience numbers, with the lighter concerts averaging 1,900 
people by September. 
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A restructuring of the orchestra's administration resulted in the appointment 
of a marketing manager, and the suggestion that an artistic committee might 
be set up to take some of the artistic liaison load from the general manager. 
Members of that committee might include the concertmaster and those musicians 
currently involved with the orchestra’s administration. The future of the position 
of musical director was considered at length during the middle of the year, and 
in August the board decided that Marc Taddei’s contract would not be extended 
beyond the end of 2006. The field was wide open for another contender to take 
over, but this choice would have to wait while the orchestra battled against two 
major financial blows in the next year. 

2006 was to bea year of mixed fortunes for the Christchurch Symphony. The 
search for a principal conductor to replace Marc Taddei began immediately, with 
the appointment of a subcommittee of the board, and by March it was reported 
that at least seven conductors had expressed a serious interest in the position. 
Steve Brooker, the orchestra’s successful sponsorship manager, was farewelled 
in February to go to the Court Theatre, but the board, conscious of the critical 
importance of sponsorship income, moved fast to appoint a replacement - Kellie 
Collins - who came from a position with the Sydney Symphony. During Steve 
Brooker’s time with the orchestra, sponsorship income had risen to over $800,000 
per annum, and it was important that existing sponsors be looked after, and new 
ones found. The major sponsorship of Ami was due to run out at the end of the 
year, and board and staff applied themselves to negotiating a continuation of the 
deal. 

Musically it was business as usual, with a ‘Masterworks’ series of eight 
concerts, a City series of four (curtailed to two), and a Proms series of four. The 
Masterworks series began with a gala opening concert under young Australian 
guest conductor Luke Dollman. The first half featured Gareth Farr’s From the 
Depths sound the Great Sea Gongs and the Shostakovich Violin Concerto played 
by Natalia Lomeiko. Both were very well received, and The Press noted of the 
Shostakovich that “a fine soloist seemed to inspire the orchestra, which gave one 
of its most engaging and supportive performances.” The review was lukewarm 
about the unusual second half of the programme, which contained Tchaikovsky's 
Mozartiana and Mozart's Coronation Mass sung by the Christchurch City 
Choir. 

The appearance of the choir in the orchestra’s gala opening was significant. 
Discussions were under way between both groups about some form of combined 
operation. By the end of May the City Choir’s administrator Carolyn Dawson 
was working from the orchestra's office, and dividing her time between the 
two organisations. The cs entertained hopes of a similar arrangement with 
Canterbury Opera, but circumstances would intervene dramatically later in the 
year to make that impossible. 

The ‘Masterworks’ series continued with a full hall in April for Debussy, 
Rachmaninov and more Shostakovich under Sir William Southgate. Musical 
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lirector Marc Taddei made his first appearance in the series in May, with a 
blourful programme of Stravinsky’s Firebird, Brahms’ Piano Concerto No.1 with 
ichard Mapp, and Anthony Ritchie's Second Symphony. Both the programme 
nd the playing drew positive comment. Marc Taddei chose Mozart and 
eethoven for the June Masterworks concert, notable for the superb performance 
if Ning Feng, winner of the Michael Hill violin competition, in the Beethoven 
fiolin Concerto. 

August's ‘Masterworks’ concert, again under Taddei, presented more from 
inthony Ritchie - this time his First Symphony, together with Shostakovich’s 
first Piano Concerto (with Michael Houstoun) and Rachmaninov’s Symphonic 
ances. 

Three Sunday afternoon concerts for small orchestra were presented in 
hristchurch Cathedral under Brian Law. Repertoire was chosen with a 
national theme — French music in June (Poulenc, Satie, Fauré and Ravel), Italian 
music in July (Vivaldi, Marcello and Respighi), and English music in October 
(Handel, Warlock, Holman, Delius, Vaughan Williams and Holst). Soloists from 
the orchestra took prominent roles. The July concert was given as part of the 
athedral’s 125th anniversary celebrations. 

Meanwhile the popular side of the orchestra's programme had begun very 
successfully. The City series led off with Spanish and Mexican music under Ken 
Young, and continued with a Mother’s Day tribute under Brian Law, consisting 
mainly of operatic items featuring Dame Malvina Major and Australian tenor 
David Hobson. The Proms series began with a novelty, Circus Proms, in which 
e orchestra was joined by members of CircoArts, the school of circus arts based 
at the Christchurch Polytechnic. Conducted by Marc Taddei, the musicians 
played well-known short pieces, while the circus performers demonstrated skills 
such as acrobatics, juggling and clowning. 

As an ‘extra’ the cs presented an ANZAC concert on 25 April under Brian 
Law, with the Woolston Brass and the City Choir. A new work from John Ritchie 
for brass band, chorus, bass baritone and narrator - Gallipoli Voices - was the 
centerpiece. It included narration from the diaries of seventeen soldiers and 
sailors who served in the disastrous campaign. 

Allthree concerts were very well attended, and this, together with the increased 
attendances at Masterworks concerts, gave every reason for optimism. But with 
an irony which is all too familiar to readers of this history, no sooner had the 
Cs regained its financial equilibrium, than it was rocked by two more financial 
body-blows not of its own making. Firstly, Provincial Finance, the sponsor of 
the City Series of concerts, went into receivership after only two concerts of the 
series had taken place. This was the first in a series of failures in the financial 
markets in New Zealand. Consequently, the remaining two concerts, scheduled 
for August and September, had to be cancelled. Worse still, though, was the 
situation of Canterbury Opera. After a financially disastrous season of Lucia 
di Lammermoor in June, the company was no longer able to meet its financial 
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The cs performs with pianist Piers Lane. (Photo: Rodney Love) 
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commitments, and the cs’s bill for orchestral services for Lucia was not paid, 
Further, the second opera season of the year - Dvordk’s Rusalka — was cancelled, 
After much deliberation Canterbury Opera went into voluntary liquidation at 
the end of the year, and the cs recovered very little from the ruins. In all, the 
demise of Canterbury Opera alone would affect the orchestra’s 2006 income by 
$150,000. 

Marc Taddei’s September ‘Masterworks’ programme was big and bold. The 
orchestra was joined by Nzcr Woolston Brass and Canterbury Foundation Brass, 
and played Shostakovich’s Festival Overture, Respighi’s The Pines of Rome and 
Saint-Saéns’ Symphony No 3 with Martin Setchell at the organ. The Press was 
impressed: “This was all about works making a big impact .. Good balance was 
obtained even in the loudest passages ..The power of the finale [of Pines] was 
breathtaking.” Sir William Southgate conducted the November concert, which 
provided a platform for the formidable talent of pianist Piers Lane in the Brahms 
Second Piano Concerto. The orchestra received its share of the plaudits, too, the 
reviewer commenting: “The orchestra played supremely well, and it was fitting 
that the excellent cello, horn and clarinet solos were acknowledged in the bows” 

The ‘Masterworks’ season, and Marc Taddei’s time as music director, finished 
with a Grand Finale in December. To mark Taddei’s last appearance in that 
role, the programme had an autumnal flavour - Mahler’s ninth symphony, and 
Strauss’s Four Last Songs with Patricia Wright. In the NZ Listener Ian Dando 
called the programme a “perfect pairing” The Strauss was good apart from 
balance problems, and in the Mahler “the Christchurch Symphony, augmented 
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Percussionist Lenny Sakofsky performs in the premiere of John Psathas’ View from Olympus. 


to an unprecedented 80 ... defied pessimists’ forecast of ‘miles too tough’ I was 
bowled over by their concentration and stamina in getting everything clean in 
this immensely difficult work for a regional orchestra.” It was a fitting farewell 
from a musical director who had done much to challenge the orchestra to believe 
in their own abilities, and its audiences to expand their horizons. 

The cs’s repertoire changed noticeably during the years of Marc Taddei’s 
programming. Until the end of 2005 the most striking change was the decrease 
in Romantic works, but 2006 reversed this trend, with Brahms, Mahler, 
Rachmaninov, Saint-Saéns and Respighi all taking their place. The increase in 
works from the Baroque period reflected Taddei’s desire to include at least one 
piece for Baroque orchestra in each concert of his early “Masterworks series. The 
overall selection of works from this period showed a determination to explore 
the unknown rather than to enjoy well-trodden paths. Taddei’s reputation for 
innovation with the cs began earlier than 2003, with works such as the Webern 
Symphony (1999), Hindemith’s Konzertmusik (2001) and Debussy’s Jeux (2002). 
The increase in New Zealand compositions was significant, and there was perhaps 
more emphasis on the younger generation of composers under Taddei’s tenure. 
Lilburn’s music is less well represented, but John Psathas and Anthony Ritchie 
make a striking entrance, and Gareth Farr stays in high profile. 

When Taddei took over in 2003, the cs had had no musical director for 
many years. It was not hard to see the advantages of having someone in this 
position. Marc Taddei provided an attractive image for the orchestra - someone 
young and energetic, adventurous and engaging. Prior to his appointment, the 
orchestra had been represented in public by either the general managers or 
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chairmen, who did not relish the limelight and could at times be controversial. 
Not since the early days of Dobbs Franks (1960s) and Vanco Cavdarski (19708) 
had the orchestra enjoyed such a positive public spokesman. Taddei had made 
good contact with civic leaders, sponsors and the public, and was able to distance 
himself completely from the restructuring saga of 2004, thereby minimising any 
negative effect on the orchestra’s image. The presence of a musical director also 
gave more coherence and authority to the orchestra’s programming. As Mare 
Taddei himself put it: 


... one of the uses of a music director is as a public face to the orchestra — one 
that a chief executive simply cannot do ...With technology and the astounding 
amount of choice that we have in terms of entertainment, it’s imperative for a 
music director to be able to be that conduit between peformers and the public. 
I think I have been pretty good. The word trust is important. I think that the 
audience has trusted the fact that I really do believe in [the music we perform].3 


On the other hand, there had been no overseas conductors during these first 
three years under Marc Taddei’s leadership, although he himself supported the 
idea. The influence of the European/Australians — Verbitsky and Kamirski in 
particular - which had been important in the orchestras development during 
the gos, had gone, and some commentators felt that this, and the narrow range 
of New Zealand conductors, were backward steps. On the other hand, Taddei’s 
hands-on approach to the orchestra had enabled him to challenge their playing 
standards and demand more from them than they had ever given before. Not 
everyone appreciated his sometimes blunt manner, but the results showed on 
the concert platform. 

Programming was Taddei’s greatest gift to Christchurch and the cs. How did 
he walk the tightrope of audience taste? 


Half the time we must give them what they want. Beethoven and Brahms are 
important to us all. The other half is to expand repertoire like any good art gallery 
or library. We must always keep ahead of audience taste through vital innovation 
that earns their trust. If not, pack your bags. Audience and orchestra will suffer 
slow death by artistic stagnation.* 


The Proms series which had begun in April 2006 with CircoArts, continued in 
September with Family Proms, aimed at the young, and 1812 Proms, and finished 
with Christmas Proms at the end of the year. November's Irish-flavoured Last 
Night of the Proms was the usual jolly offering, if over-long. It was made all the 
more festive by the excellent news that ami had agreed to continue as the cs’s 
principal sponsor for the next three years. 

Nor was this the only good financial news at the end of the year. The cs’s losses 
through the demise of Provincial Finance and Canterbury Opera were to be covered 
in part by a one-off grant of $150,000 from Creative New Zealand. The cs’s postal 
appeal for funds was going well, and would eventually bring in another $90,000. 
Audience numbers for the five concerts in September and November averaged a very 
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healthy 82% of capacity. As a result of these factors, the cs was able to finish the year 
with a deficit of only $82,000. Nonetheless, for management this was particularly 
disappointing, considering that they had just become debt-free in 2005. 

The problem of finding a new rehearsal hall had concerned the management 
team, board and cs Foundation since it was known that Cranmer Hall was not 
available beyond the end of 2006. A temporary solution appeared in the form 
of Canterbury Opera's premises in St Albans, which would now be unoccupied, 
and the orchestra arranged to move to this venue in the new year. 

Not surprisingly, opera had been occupying the minds of all Christchurch’s 
musical administrators since mid-September. The cs was vitally concerned with 
the survival of opera in Christchurch, as the company had provided a significant 
part of the year’s workload for the players for many years. Former operatic tenor 
and administrator Chris Doig stepped down as chair of Creative New Zealand 
to put together a proposal for a new opera company for Christchurch, and in 
February 2007 he presented this to an extraordinary meeting of the cs board. 
It was a cautious and well-researched proposal, in which both the cEo and a 
board member of the Christchurch Symphony would sit on the board of the new 
company, Southern Opera. It also envisaged that eventually the administrations 
of the two organisations would be combined. Southern Opera would mount one 
production, Carmen, in 2007. 

Conductor Laureate Sir William Southgate opened the 2007 season with a gala 
concert. The programme was very well received. Strauss’s Don Juan, Rachmaninov’s 
Paganini Rhapsody with John Chen, Rangitoto by Gareth Farr, and a new work 
commissioned by the orchestra ~ Lyell Cresswell’s Canterbury Rhymes — carried 
on the cs’s tradition of adventurous and challenging programming. The Listener 
praised “The orchestra's top-level playing’, and in the Strauss: “Players were in 
top form. Horns painted a heroic Don. Peter Dykes’ finely-contoured oboe solo 
suggested the womanizer spasmodically capable of deep 
love.”> 

This year was to see two major changes in the artistic 
direction of the orchestra. First there was a new principal 
conductor to be found. The search committee had 
produced a short list, and all conductors on the list had 
been engaged for concerts in 2007. Australian Tom Woods 
worked with the orchestra for the first time in the second 
‘Masterworks’ concert in March, presenting some small- 
scale works such as the Ibert Divertissement and Dvoiak’s 
little-known Czech Suite in D, as well as the Prokofiev 
Violin Concerto No 2, with Nzso concertmaster Vesa- 
Matti Leppanen as soloist. Critical comment was not 
positive this time, calling the programme “lightweight”, 
and the audience was the smallest for a ‘Masterworks’ 
concert in three years. Tom Woods. 
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Woods appeared a second time in the first concert of the Cathedral series. 
The programmes for this series were pithy and attractive. Each contained a Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto, a work by Stravinsky, and one other piece. The series was 
tailored to the small chamber orchestra made up almost exclusively of the cs’s 
core of tenured players. 

Feedback from the players was so positive that in early April Tom Woods 
was offered the position of Principal Conductor for 2008. His appointment was 
announced at a public meeting of the Christchurch Symphony Trust in May, and 
he immediately became involved in planning for the following year. Tom Woods 
grew up in Perth, Western Australia, and studied cello, piano and conducting 
at the West Australia Conservatorium, before undertaking conducting studies 
in Moscow. Before joining the cs he had extensive conducting experience in 
opera and symphonic repertoire in Australia, Europe and the Far East. His 
appointment was to open the way for much closer contact between the cs and 
Australian orchestras in terms of soloists and guest conductors. 

The second major change in the artistic direction 
of the cs was the appointment of an artistic 
administrator in March. The position had been vacant 
since the departure of Iola Shelley in 1999, and the 
lack of any such person had been a handicap for 
the orchestra’s management. Creative New Zealand 
had made funds available for the appointment. The 
appointee, Kevin Lefohn, was well-qualified on both 
musical and administrative levels. A concert violinist 
and teacher, he was born and educated in the United 
States. He arrived in New Zealand in 1998 to teach at 
the University of Otago, and while there he founded 
the Marama Strings Project, and the Queenstown 
Violin Summer School. He took up his position with 
the cs in July 2007. 

These two key artistic appointments completed one 
of the strongest leadership teams the cs had ever had. The artistic administrator 
in particular would lighten the load on the ceo, and provide complementary 
skills to those already in the team. 

However, the small audience at the second ‘Masterworks’ concert was of 
immediate concern to management. It was the first time a policy of scaling back 
the orchestra had been implemented (for other than Baroque or Classical works), 
and this, together with the choice of repertoire, seemed to make the audience 
stay away. To add to the concern, the orchestra's cashflow was extremely tight, 
and the board was seeking backstop finance to tide them over a difficult time. 
Murray Shaw decided that later programmes should be reinforced with some 
music of more immediate appeal, and some last-minute changes were made. 

Ross Pople conducted the third ‘Masterworks’ concert, with Scandinavian 
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music. Sibelius’s Symphony No 7 was the backbone of the programme, and drew 
praise from Press critic Patrick Shepherd: “The orchestra was more than up to 
the demands of the Sibelius. Pople rightly acknowledged the sterling work done 
by woodwind and brass at the end, but most impressive was how the orchestra 
worked as a whole in presenting a deceptively difficult work.”® The audience was 
still disappointingly small, but a repeat of the previous year’s Anzac Day concert 
drew a large crowd. John Ritchie’s Gallipoli Voices (revised by the composer) had 
a repeat performance. 

The rest of the year’s programme belonged to Conductor Laureate Sir William 
Southgate. In the absence of a music director he was the orchestra's mainstay. His 
‘Masterworks’ programmes contained challenging choices such as Edwin Carr's 
Violin Concerto (with Jan van den Berg) and his Third Symphony, and audience 
pleasers such as Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony, and the Mussorgsky/Ravel 
Pictures at an Exhibition. The series was a success and the audiences came back. 
Southgate also conducted much of the City series of light concerts, including 
“T love Paris” (French music) and “I got rhythm” (Gershwin’s music), and the 
Proms series. 

The orchestra was now rehearsing in Canterbury Opera’s former hall in 
St Albans, but it was proving unsatisfactory, and throughout the year much 
management time was spent looking for an alternative. The Christchurch 
Symphony Orchestra Foundation offered support in the search, and over thirty 
buildings were inspected. Negotiations for several venues took time and led 
nowhere, and it was not until February 2008 that the orchestra moved to the 
former College of Education’s hall at Ilam. 

The Christchurch Symphony Foundation had become more and more of a 
key factor in the success of the orchestra. Their fundraising efforts had built up 
a capital fund of over a million dollars in cash and pledges, and they were active 
in purchasing instruments for the orchestra. In 2007 they were actively raising 
funds for a contrabassoon and a celeste and their recent purchases included a 
bass clarinet and a Steinway piano. Likewise the Friends of the Orchestra were 
committed to raising funds through social and other events, and between January 
and March 2007 had contributed $42,000 to the orchestra. Their contribution 
was to rise towards $100,000 by the end of the year. 

Interestingly, as its fiftieth anniversary year approached, the Christchurch 
Symphony decided to revert to its former title, the Christchurch Symphony 
Orchestra. This title may have been adopted at one of the most controversial 
times in the orchestra's history, the mid-70s, but it had stood the test of time, and 
had a more indigenous New Zealand ring to it. 

Conductor Brian Law took his regular place in front of the orchestra on 
three occasions in 2007. He conducted one of the four Cathedral concerts, the 
Christmas Proms in December, and a most successful Opera Gala in May. This 
concert was the cs’s musical contribution to the revival of opera in Christchurch, 
and as a welcome side-effect, it gave a fillip to the orchestra’s flagging box 
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office returns. The Gala gave a platform to the cast of New Zealand Opera’ 
forthcoming production of Lucia di Lammermoor (not such a happy coincidence 
for Christchurch), and the Christchurch City Choir, in arias, ensembles and 
choruses by Mozart, Verdi, Bizet, Rossini, Donizetti and Saint-Saéns. The new 
company, Southern Opera, was launched in August with a concert by Teddy 
Tahu Rhodes, Simon O’Neill, Dorothee Jansen, Suzanne Prain and the cso, 
under New Zealand conductor Tecwyn Evans. The real launch came in October 
with a production of Carmen - surely the safest operatic boat in which to put to 
sea. It was reassuring to the cso to see a strong production and good audiences, 
and to feel that this important source of orchestral work was in good hands. 

By the end of 2007 the orchestra had positions for 37 tenured players, of which 
5 were currently vacant. Those tenured were 8 first violins, 6 seconds, 3 violas, 4 
cellos and 2 double basses, 2 each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns and 
trumpets, a trombone, tuba, percussion and harp. The net had been cast widely 
to gather these players; nearly half were recent immigrants to New Zealand. It 
was a complete chamber orchestra, and the artistic stability offered by such a 
core was something the cso had dreamed about for many years. The M1 Player 
Development Scheme meant that players were able to undertake professional 
development in New Zealand and elsewhere, so that their contribution to the 
cso could be a dynamic, changing one. 

An increase in hours for the tenured players had been projected in 2006, but 
with the forced cancellation of two of the City Series concerts, and the cancellation 
of Canterbury Opera’s second production, this proved impossible to meet. 
Similarly the total of hours projected for 2007 was not reached, partly due to the 
cancellation of a touring ballet season. The orchestra's Strategic Plan of 2006 had 
acknowledged the importance of raising the tenured players’ income to at least 
a half-time salary. This would make it easier to both attract and retain players. 
Nonetheless this was far from being a full-time professional orchestra. Rehearsals 
still had to take place in the evenings, and many players still came to their musical 
jobs after a hard day’s work elsewhere. Much had been achieved, but much was 
still left to achieve, whatever form the orchestra was ultimately to take. 

At the time of writing, the ideal form and repertoire for the orchestra was 
still a matter of debate. The ‘Masterworks’ audience’s preference might clearly 
be for late Romantic music, but large numbers were also attracted to ‘specials’ 
like ANzZAc Day and Mothers’ Day concerts, and Circus Proms. Murray Shaw 
concluded: 


It's clear that’s where the audience really lies for this orchestra, in that type of 
programme, that reinforces our position in the community. It strengthens our 
claim to be ‘the orchestra of Christchurch’ because we are by no means an elite 
force providing nineteenth-century orchestral music. Secondly it raises huge 
artistic challenges for us, if we're playing a lot of Coates and Andrew Lloyd 
Webber... You have to put out big orchestras. So there’s a real challenge there for 
us as to how we go forward.’ 
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Another factor influencing the whole debate on the size of the orchestra and its 
repertoire was the growth of sponsorship. The building of a solid sponsorship 
base was one of the greatest successes of the last ten years. As early as 1994 it 
had been largely the extra security of sponsorship income which persuaded 
Tony Kunowski and the board to begin to engage a small tenured core of players. 
By now, under the leadership of business development manager Steve Brooker 
and later Kellie Collins, sponsorship was heading for the million dollar mark. 
Not only did this make a huge financial impact, sponsorship also extended 
the orchestra’s influence and support base into the business and professional 
community. The innovative principal sponsorship of Ami had branched out into 
new areas, enabling the orchestra to make some well-regarded CDs, and some 
players to undertake professional development. 

In another interesting development, the appeal of 2007 had resulted in a large 
number of individuals joining the orchestra's support base, and an increase in 
the number of subscribers. Between 2003 and 2007 there had been an increase 
of 133% in donations, and an increase of 67% in subscription income. Murray 
Shaw saw this not only as financial progress, but also as a sign that the orchestra 
had made friends with its community in a very tangible way.* 

One of the things which many sponsors and supporters required of the 
orchestra was popular repertoire. By the end of 2007 the City Series and the 
Proms had become an established feature of the cso’s landcape. Popular concerts 
had been provoking discussion ever since Tony Kunowski began to expand the 
genre in the early 90s. Whether or not they made money, they gave the public at 
large — as opposed to the musical cognoscenti — more of what they wanted from 
the city’s orchestra. It was a fact that the City Council emphasised constantly, 
and management knew they ignored it at their peril. However, it was still seen 
by some as essentially a sideline — not part of the core business of a symphony 
orchestra - and one which provided much less musical satisfaction to the 
musicians than mainstream classical concerts. Successive administrators hoped 
that people who were attracted to popular and proms concerts would in time 
transfer their allegiance to the serious concert series, but this had not happened. 
In general, people who liked their music popular stayed with the popular, and 
people who liked their music classical stayed with the classical. 

These dilemmas are shared by orchestras around the world. The Cambridge 
Companion to the Orchestra (2003) points out that many orchestras have adopted 
programming policies which are very diversified: 


In the last thirty years or so, like other small to medium-sized companies before them, 
orchestras have learned that diversification is the key to sustaining their position in the 
market-place. New strategies have been developed to compete with the many other 
attractions — film and video, theatre, television, jazz and pop concerts, etc. - which 
their potential audience has as a means to occupy its leisure time. Such innovation 
and imagination in the use of orchestral resources will doubtless continue to be 
important through the coming century. The days have passed when orchestras in the 
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The cso on stage in 2006. (Photo: Rodney Love) 


West could survive simply by giving concerts of standard repertory, supplemented by 
film and recording fees. They must now be much more proactive in generating work 
for themselves at home and abroad, in attracting new audiences, and in presenting 
and promoting themselves as vigorously and resourcefully as possible.? 


Other orchestras have begun to use technology to sell their music in new ways. 
The Cambridge Companion again: 


Recording and production costs are lower than in the past, and the internet 
presents significant opportunities for the dissemination of orchestral recordings, 
either as a means simply to sell pre-recorded CDs as at present, or, conceivably, 
as soundfiles (mp3, for example) direct to the consumer...A few orchestras have 
already set up their own record labels to market and distribute their recordings, 
and adept use of the internet could boost this trend quite significantly."° 


The Christchurch Symphony Orchestra has moved more dramatically towards fully 
professional status in the last decade of this story than at any previous time. While this 
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can clearly be regarded as a success story, there have been costs. Many of these were 
pointed out in 1996 when the policy of appointing tenured players was first debated 
in public. Career opportunities for young players have changed. As the standard of 
the cso has risen, the gap between the standard of the Christchurch Youth Orchestra 
and the cso has widened, and it is becoming more difficult for young players to 
make what used to be a relatively easy transition into the professional world. 
Although there are still opportunities at times for talented students to fill 
in the back desks of the strings (especially the violins), tenured positions have 
produced far greater stability of membership in all sections. This has achieved 
the desired objective, of improving the coherence and homogeneity of sound 
in these sections, but by the same token it has deprived young players — often 
formerly the pupils of principal players — of the opportunity to gain orchestral 
experience at a higher level. It is not surprising that such players are then lost to 
the city when they opt to complete their training elsewhere - thus compounding 
the problem by lowering the standard of the Youth Orchestra. 
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It must be acknowledged that in 2007 at least 30 of the regular members 
of the cso, and at least 10 tenured players (as well as many players in other 
orchestras in New Zealand and overseas) were products of the Christchurch 
system, and in that sense at least, the system was still offering opportunities to 
local musicians. However, most of these players were products of the system as 
it existed before 1995, and it is not possible to say yet that young Christchurch 
musicians have been able to make their way into the profession in their own city 
in the last decade. 

Local musicians were also concerned about the effect that professionalising 
the cso would have on the Christchurch School of Music - a uniquely valuable 
institution. The Christchurch Youth Orchestra started life as the csm’s top 
orchestra, and in addition, members of the cso had traditionally made up a 
good proportion of the teaching staff of the csm. As has been pointed out earlier, 
the immigrant musicians who joined the cs in the later 90s have not (with 
some exceptions) made a similar contribution as teachers in the community. 
For a number of years the csm languished somewhat, and recently it has had to 
compete with the setting up of the Pettman Junior Academy as an adjunct to the 
University of Canterbury. However the csM seems to be enjoying a new lease 
of life as it adjusts to the changed situation under its director, Mark Walton (a 
former CSO member and soloist). 

Incontrast to those possibly negative effects on music teaching in Christchurch, 
the orchestra has made its own significant contribution to music education 
during the last ten years. The schools’ project was researched during 1998 and set 
up in 1999 with grants from cNz and the City Council, and has expanded since 
then. In 2003 and 2004 Marc Taddei and the cs took part in the Canterbury 
Secondary Schools’ Orchestral Festival, and in 2003 and 2004 they presented 
conducting masterclasses. In 2004 the cs ran a pilot composition workshop at 
a Christchurch secondary school, offered adult instrumental lessons, gave open 
rehearsals and contributed section principals to coach the Christchurch Youth 
Orchestra. 

Educational and outreach activities have continued, through the help of a 
number of committed sponsors. In 2006 the orchestras educational ensemble 
Cool Sounds played to over 4000 children in 15 primary schools, and nearly 
2000 children at the Big Bang concert in the Town Hall. Over 400 elderly people 
heard small groups of musicians play in 12 rest homes, and in the outreach 
programme, musicians from the orchestra toured to Southland, the West Coast 
and Nelson. 


As the cso’s fiftieth anniversary year began, over eighty players took the stage 
for the Gala Concert in February 2008 under Conductor Laureate Sir William 
Southgate. The programme acknowledged past and future with a Birthday 
Fanfare composed by the orchestras founder, Professor John Ritchie, and a 
futuristic performance of Holst’s Planets Suite. The work was accompanied by 
a newly commissioned video by John Chrisstoffels. Into this were woven live 
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deep-space images sourced from the University of Canterbury’s observatory at 
Mount John. There was a capacity audience. The Press remarked that “.. The cso 
did a brilliant job. Sir William drew some of the strongest playing I have heard 
from the musicians, an impression readily acknowledged by the audience.”” It 
was a fitting end to fifty years of tumultuous development, and a bold beginning 
to the next half-decade. 

How can this history be summed up? Perhaps the best way is to return to the 
orchestra's origins — to the vision presented by John Ritchie to the Christchurch 
Civic Music Council in 1960. His plan was for “the provision of an orchestra of 
symphonic proportions as a city amenity”. It was to have 35 professional players, 
give its own concerts and accompany the city’s other musical organisations. In 
view of the length of the journey and the difficulties faced along the way, it is 
remarkable how precisely that vision has been realised. 

The vision has been shared by city musicians, administrators, sponsors, and 
perhaps most of all by players. It should be acknowledged that a considerable 
number of players were members of the Christchurch Symphony Orchestra for 
20, 30 or even more years — and some of these were still playing in 2007. Most 
of the time, the actual financial rewards for playing were small in relation to the 
time and money devoted to acquiring and maintaining their skills. Inevitably, 
compromises often had to be made in order to obtain a reasonable income. But 
throughout this period, many orchestral players shared the essential vision — an 
orchestra giving performances which were of a high enough standard to draw 
appreciative and loyal audiences. Players worked tirelessly (in often adverse 
circumstance, and to the limit of what was possible) to follow this vision. 

In the light of this, it is hard to dispute the words of a senior player that 
for at least a quarter of a century, Christchurch “had a better orchestra than it 
deserved”. In the last decade, the orchestra has been able to develop and build 
upon this tradition - thanks to enhanced public recognition, higher artistic 
standards, increased finance from public and corporate sources, and greater 
vision in management and musical direction. These factors have been so 
interdependent that it is neither possible nor even necessary to separate causes 
from effects. Together they have enabled the orchestra to reach the present levels 
of achievement. 


The period since 2003, especially, has seen a flowering of repertoire, playing 
standards and public profile, as the cso has reaped the benefits of having a strong 
core of professional players, its first musical director for thirty years, a strong 
management team and a solid base of sponsorship. This history finishes at an 
exciting time, when the original vision has been well and truly realised, and after 
fifty years, both musicians and management have an unparalleled opportunity to 
build further on the foundations of the past. 
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& SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
1962-2007 REPERTOIRE 


Notes 
¢ does not include chamber music played by cso members (e.g. Camerata or 
Continuum) 


¢ does not include srso concerts (jRSoO finished end of 1967). 


+ includes only concerts promoted and produced by cso (i.e. not choral society 
concerts, operas, concerto competitions, etc.) 


* omits miscellaneous songs, arias, etc. 


+ Also omitted (because records were not retained) are programmes of many popular 
programmes, especially open-air. These included multiple performances of items such 
as Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture, but otherwise contained few significant additions to 
the repertoire already listed. 


Composer Title, dates of performance, conductor (soloists) 


Addinsell Warsaw Concerto 1988 Curro (Michael Lawrence), 2000 Bandy (Elen Rapoport) 
Albeniz Evocation 2006 Young 
Albinoni 
Adagio 2003 Law 
Concerto a cinque 1986 Tawroszewicz 
Sinfonia No 4 in B flat 1986 Tawroszewicz 
Sonata in A 1992 Law 
Alfvén Midsommarvaka 1972 Field-Dodgson 
Alwyn Fanfare for a joyful Occasion 1969 Ritchie 
Arensky Variations 1976 Zwartz 1996 (none) 
Arnold 
4 Cornish Dances 1969 Ritchie 
Clarinet Concerto (ist mvt) 1994 Scholes 
Four Scottish Dances 1967 Godfrey 
Irish Dances 2006 Southgate 
Sinfonietta No 2 1972 Matteucci 
Arriaga Los Esclavos Felices Overture 2006 Young 
Arutunian Trumpet Concerto 2000 Kamirski (Alexander Rapoport) 


Auber Fra Diavolo Overture 1970 Heenan 
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Bach, JS 
Brandenburg Conc No 1 1975 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 1998 Paczian, 2003 Law, 2007 Woods 
Brandenburg Conc No 2 1975 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 1998 Paczian, 2007 Southgate 
Brandenburg Conc No 3 1970 Rogers, 1976 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 1985 Pini, 1998 Paczian, 
2005 Law, 2007 Southgate 
Brandenburg Conc No 4 1976 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 1998 Paczian, 2004 Law, 2007 Law 
Brandenburg Conc No 5 1976 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 1998 Paczian, 2002 Lee, 2007 Southgate 
Brandenburg Conc No 6 1970 Rogers, 1976 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 2007 Law 
Cantata No 147 2004 Law 
Cantata No 29 2004 Law 
Concerto for Oboe and Violin 1984 Speirs (Paulene Smith and Margaret Sayers) 
Concerto for VIn and FI 1968 Franks (Yffer and Hutton) 
Contrapunctus I and IX 1966 Ritchie 
Double Violin Concerto 1976 Zwartz (Alfredo Campoli and Belinda Bunt) 
Double Violin Concerto 1984 Pini (Carl Pini and Paulene Smith) 
Suite No 1 1976 Zwartz, 2003 Taddei 
Suite No 2 1976 Zwartz 
Suite No 3 1976 Zwartz, 1985 Southgate, 2004 Law 
Suite No 4 in D 1965 Ritchie, 1976 Zwartz 
Triple Concerto 1985 Pini (Paulene Smith, Pam Keightley, David Vine) 
Violin Concerto in E 1967 Franks (Ruth Pearl), 1976 Zwartz (Alfredo Campoli), 1988 Pini 
(Carl Pini), 1992 Law (Jan van den Berg) 
Violin Concerto No 1 in A 1971 Matteucci (L. Jasek) 
Bach, JC — Overture No 5 for double orchestra 2000 Mony 
Barber 
Adagio for Stgs 1976 Cavdarski, 1994 Scholes, 1996 none, 2000 Mony, 2003 Taddei 
Piano Concerto op 38 1995 Tchivzhel (Leon McCawley) 
Barrett Slick Chick 1965 Barrett, 1967 Just 
Bartok 
Concerto for Orchestra 1985 Curro, 2002 Young 
Divertimento 1968 Franks, 1971 Matteucci 
Rumanian Dances 1976 Zwartz 
Viola Concerto 1972 Matteucci (Brian Shillito) 
Violin Concerto No 1 1989 Southgate (Mark Lubotsky) 


Beethoven 

Overture (Consecration of the House) 2007 Southgate 

Overture (Coriolanus) 1971 Matteucci, 1989 Houstoun, 1997 Kamirski, 2001 Taddei 

Overture (Egmont) 1965 Matteucci, 1970 Franks, 1974 Cavdarski, 1978 Zwartz, 1986 
Klein, 2001 Southgate 

Overture (Leonora No 2) 1985 Curro 

Overture (Leonora No 3) 1974 Cavdarski, 1981 Cavdarski, 2002 Southgate 

Overture (Prometheus) 1963 Ritchie, 1969 Matteucci, 1972 Matteucci, 1977 Zwartz 

Piano Concerto in D Op 61a (transc of violin conc) 2004 Taddei (Dierdre Irons) 

Piano Concerto No 1 1970 Matteucci (Joseph Bloch), 1995 Cavdarski (David James), 2003 
Taddei (Deidre Irons) 

Piano Concerto No 2 1969 Matteucci (Michael Houston), 1974 Cavdarski (Romola 
Costantino), 1989 Houstoun (Michael Houston), 2003 Taddei (Dierdre Irons) 

Piano Concerto No 3 1963 Ritchie (Katchen), 1972 Matteucci (Houstoun), 1997 Kamirski 
(Irons), 2002 Southgate (Irons), 2003 Taddei (Irons) 
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Piano Concerto No 4 1965 Matteucci (Fou T’song), 1979 Zwartz (Dierdre Irons), 1987 
Cavdarski (Igor Cavdarski), 1992 St Clair (Ian Monro), 1998 Vesmas (Tamas Vesmas), 
2003 Taddei (Dierdre Irons) 

Piano Concerto No 5 1971 Matteucci (Michael Houstoun), 1981 Zwartz (Chia Chou), 
1986 Curro (Monique Duphil), 1990 Southgate (Eugene Albulescu), 1994 Verbitsky 
(Dierdre Irons), 2001 Southgate (Elen Rapoport), 2003 Taddei (Diedre Irons) 

Romance No 2 1979 Zwartz (Paulene Smith) 

Sym No 1 1962 Ritchie, 1976 Cavdarski, 1985 Pini, 1999 Ferner, 2004 Southgate 

Sym No 2 1977 Zwartz, 1984 Tintner, 1997 Hunt 

Sym No 3 1969 Matteucci, 1974 Cavdarski, 1978 Zwartz, 1981 Tintner, 1986 Klein, 1989 
Houstoun, 1997 Kamirski, 2002 Southgate, 2007 Southgate 

Sym No 4 1982 Tintner, 1990 Houstoun, 2006 Southgate 

Sym No 5 1964 Ritchie, 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1972 Ritchie, 1979 Zwartz, 1982 
Tintner, 1989 Kuchar, 1992 Kuchar, 2001 Southgate, 2005 Taddei, 2007 Southgate 

Sym No 6 1970 Matteucci, 1973 Cavdarski, 1975 Southgate, 1978 Zwartz, 1985 Curro, 
1998 Southgate 

Sym No 7 1971 Matteucci, 1978 Zwartz, 1983 Tintner, 1994 Southgate, 1996 Law, 1998 
Crellin, 2004 Taddei, 2007 Albert 

Sym No 8 1977 Zwartz, 1987 Johanos, 2003 Southgate 

Sym No 9 (Choral) 1978 Zwartz (RCMs), 1984 Tintner (RCMs and CHS), 1991 
Christchurch City Choir Kuchar (Bell, Price, Benfell, Carson), 1992 Moriyama (Japanese 
choir), 2003 Taddei (Christchurch City Choir, Suzanne Prain, Anne Lamont Low, Chris 
Doig, David Griffiths), 2005 Taddei (Christchurch City Choir, Viktoria Dodoka, Anne 
Lamont Low, Patrick Power, Grant Dickson) 

Triple Concerto 1988 Cavdarski (Irons, Tawroszewicz, Tennant), 1993 Southgate (Irons, 
Ivashkin, Tawroszewicz), 2004 Taddei (NZ Trio) 

Violin Concerto 1966 Ritchie (Bretislav Novotny), 1968 Franks (Yffer), 1977 Zwartz 
(Sidney Mann), 1985 Curro (Nelli Shkolnikova), 1990 Cavdarski (Mark Menzies), 1996 
Law (Jan van den Berg), 2001 Southgate (Natalia Lomeiko), 2006 Taddei (Ning Feng) 

Berlioz 

Hungarian/Racoczy March 1982 Woolley, 2002 Taddei 

Les Nuits @Eté 1983 Curro (Heather Begg), 2003 Young (Anne Lamont Low) 

Overture Le Corsair 1990 Young, 2007 Southgate 

Overture Roman Carnival 1971 Matteucci, 1995 Southgate, 2003 Taddei, 2004 Taddei 

Symphonie Fantastique 1973 Cavdarski, 1986 Curro, 1995 Tchivzhel, 2000 Taddei 

Bernstein 

Fancy Free Ballet Suite 2004 Taddei 

Overture to Candide 1968 Franks, 1988 Garcia, 1995 Tchivzhel 

West Side Story selection 1968 Franks 

Bizet 

Carmen Suite No 1 1968 Franks, 1971 Romero, 1972 Cavdarski, 1987 Matteucci, 2003 
Taddei 

Sym in C 1970 Matteucci 1984 Matteucci, 2001 Scholes 

Bloch Concerto Grosso No 1 1967 Franks 

Borodin 
In the Steppes of Central Asia 1969 Barker, 1998 Verbitsky 
Polovtsian Dances 1972 Williams, 1973 Cavdarski 


Brahms 
Academic Festival Overture 1973 Cavdarski, 1982 Cavdarski, 1985, 1995 Cavdarski 
Double Concerto 1971 Matteucci (Jasek and Simenauer), 1983 Thulean (Carl Pini and R 
Fontanarosa), 1992 Kuchar (Mark Menzies and Sebastian Hess) 
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German Requiem 1988 Bergel (CHs) 

Piano Concerto No 1 1983 Pini (Houstoun), 1991 Young (Anthony Peebles), 2006 Taddei 
(Richard Mapp) 

Piano Concerto No 2 1974 Cavdarski (Anthony di Bonaventura), 1983 Pini (Houstoun), 
1996 Kamirski (Boris Berman), 2006 Southgate (Piers Lane) 

St Anthoni Variations 1977 Zwartz, 1980 Tintner, 2000 Southgate 

Sym No 1 1983 Thulean, 1990 Cavdarski, 1996 Southgate, 2005 Taddei 

Sym No 2 1971 Matteucci, 1974 Cavdarski, 1979 Zwartz, 1983 Pini, 1987 Cavdarski, 2001 
Southgate 

Sym No 3 1993 Sewell, 2003 Southgate 

Sym No 4 1970 Matteucci, 1973 Cavdarski, 1988 Tintner, 2003 Southgate 

Tragic Overture 1979 Zwartz 

Violin Concerto 1973 Cavdarski (Louis Yfter), 1982 Cavdarski (Carl Pini), 1987 McBride 
(Tawroszewicz), 2007 Albert (Natalia Lomeiko) 

Britten 

Four Sea Interludes from Peter Grimes 1994 Law 

Les Illuminations 1965 Ritchie (Rosamunde Connal), 1973 Cavdarski (Gerald English), 
1986 Pini (Chris Doig) 

Matinées Musicales 1971 Matteucci 

Serenade 1977 Zwartz (Anthony Benfell, Marcel Lambert) 

Simple Symphony 1967 Just, 1968 Barrett, 1986 Tawroszewicz 

Soirées Musicales 1969 Barker, 2007 Woods 

Variations on a theme of Frank Bridge 1983 Pini 

Variations on a theme of Purcell (Young Person’s Guide) 1973 Cavdarski, 2006 Taddei 

Bruch 

Kol Nidrei 1963 Ritchie (Frances de Goldi), 1978 Zwartz (Frances de Goldi), 1989 
Angervo (Truls Mork), 1998 Taddei (Galina Zelinska) 

Violin Concerto No 1 1972 Matteucci (Ladislav Jasek), 1980 Tintner (Paulene Smith) 


Bruckner Sym No 4 (Romantic) 2002 Taddei 
Buchanan, D 
Confluence 2002 Young 
Duo Concertante for vin, cello and orchestra 1992 Southgate 
Three sketches for Wind Octet 1985 Southgate 
Buchanan, D arr Suite for Bagpipes and orch 1972 Matteucci 
Butterly 
Four Elements 1973 Cavdarski 
Refractions 1970 Matteucci 
Cannon, JP Concertino for piano 1963 Ritchie (Lola Johnson) 
Canteloube Songs of the Auvergne 1984 Hopkins (Kiri Te Kanawa), 1987 Cavdarski 
(Lynne Cantlon), 1993 Southgate (Deborah Birnbaum), 2005 Young (Patricia Wright) 
Carr 
Mardi Gras Overture 2007 Southgate 
Pacific Festival Overture 1989 Southgate 
Sym No 3 2007 Southgate 
Violin Concerto (rev Southgate) 2007 Southgate (Jan van den Berg) 
Casals Song of the Birds 1977 Zwartz (F de Goldi) 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco Guitar Concerto 2001 Young (Julian Byzantine) 


Chabrier Espafia 2001 Law, 2005 Young 
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Chausson Poéme 1994 Moriyama (Yasuko Kikumoto) 
Chopin 
Piano Concerto No 1 1997 Polianski (Michael Houstoun) 
Piano Concerto No 2 1973 Cavdarski (M Till) 
Cimarosa Oboe Concerto 1970 Heenan (Peter Wilton) 
Clarke, Ewan Gethsemane 2004 Taddei 
Coates 
Knightsbridge March 1965 Ritchie, 1967 Ritchie 
London Suite 1962 Ritchie 
Three Bears Suite 1967 Ritchie, 1969 Ritchie, 1971 Matteucci 
Copland 
3 Dance Episodes from Rodeo 1988 Garcia 
Appalachian Spring 1985 Southgate, 1999 Scholes 
Appalachian Spring (chamber version) 2005 Taddei 
Fanfare for the Common Man 1986 Curro, 1995 Law, 2006 Taddei 
Quiet City 2000 Law 
Corelli 
Christmas Concerto 1975 Rogers 
Concerto Grosso Op 6 No 1 2005 Law 
Suite for Stgs 1970 Matteucci 
Cree Brown, Chris 
Celestial Bodies 2005 Taddei 
Icescape 2003 Taddei 
Cresswell Canterbury Rhymes 2007 Southgate (Annabelle Cheetham) 
Czaplowski Oboe Concerto 1998 Crellin (Jeffrey Crellin) 
Dallapiccola Little Night Music 2003 Taddei 
De Castro Robinson 
Aurora 1994 Scholes 
Dances with Len 2005 Taddei 
Debussy 
Jeux 2002 Taddei 
Nocturnes 1979 Zwartz (E Wemyss Singers) 
Prélude a LAprés-midi d’un Faune 2001 Scholes, 2006 Southgate 
Delibes 
Coppelia Suite 1970 Heenan, 1973 Cavdarski 
Sylvia Suite 2007 Southgate 
Delius 
Intermezzo and Serenade from Hassan 1963 Ritchie 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring 1965 Ritchie, 2006 Law 
Summer Night on the River 2006 Law 
Walk to the Paradise Garden 1972 Williams 
Dittersdorf Harp Concerto 2002 Vais (Helen Webby) 
Dohnanyi Variations on a Nursery Theme 1971 Matteucci (Martin Lamb) 


Dukas_ ‘The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 1994 Scholes, 2000 Taddei, 2005 Taddei 
Dvorak 
Carnival Overture 1972 Matteucci, 1988 Johanos, 2004 Southgate 
Cello Concerto 1968 Franks (W. Simenauer), 1974 Cavdarski (Philip Green), 1984 
Matteucci (Walter Godde), 1991 Hopkins (Truls Mork) 
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Czech Suite in D 2007 Woods 
Serenade for Strings 1984 Pini 
Slavonic Dance in D min 1967 Ritchie 
Slavonic Dance No 1 1973 Cavdarski, 1992 Morris 
Slavonic Dance No 4 1969 Ritchie 
Slavonic Dance No 8 1963 Ritchie 
Sym No 6 1981 Matteucci, 1987 Cavdarski 
Sym No 7 1972 Matteucci 
Sym No 8 1965 Ritchie, 1971 Matteucci, 1980 Zwartz, 1987 Turnovsky, 1991 Young 
Sym No 9 (New World) 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1981 Cavdarski, 1989 Southgate, 
1991 St Clair, 1995 Scholes, 2004 Southgate 
Violin Concerto 1995 Verbitsky (Charles Castleman), 2004 Southgate (Natalia Lomeiko) 
Elgar 
Cello Concerto 1994 Southgate (Ivashkin), 2002 Taddei (Julian Lloyd Webber) 
Cockaigne Overture 1984 Curro, 1998 Law 
Enigma Variations 1973 Cavdarski, 1982 Curro, 1999 Southgate, 2004 Taddei 
Introduction and Allegro 1966 Ritchie (Prague 4tet), 1968 Franks (Alberni 4tet), 1977 
Zwartz, 1981 Tinter, 1986 Pini, 1998 Southgate, 2005 Southgate (New Zealand String 
Quartet) 
Nimrod 1964 Ritchie 
Sea Pictures 2007 Law (Anne Lamont-Low) 
Serenade for Stgs 1974 Cavdarski, 1985, 1992 Law, 2003 Taddei 
Sospiri 2007 Southgate 
Symphony No 1 1997 Southgate 
Enescu Rumanian Rhapsody 1973 Cavdarski 
Falla 
El Amor Brujo Suite 1968 Franks, 2006 Young 
Three Cornered Hat (suite no 2) 2001 Young, 2005 Young 
Farquhar 
Moonshine Suite 2002 Taddei 
Ring around the Moon 1967 Platt, 1970 Heenan 


Farr 
Aoraki 2004 Taddei (Deborah Wai Kapohe, kapa haka group) 2004 Taddei 
Aoraki Mt Cook 2005 Taddei 
From the Depths Sound the Great Sea Gongs 2006 Dollman 
Le temps est a la pluie 2000 Ferner 
Pembukaan Fanfare 1998 Southgate 
Te Parenga 2002 Taddei (Gretchen Dunsmore solo clt) 
Triple Concerto 2005 Taddei (NZ Trio) 
Rangitoto 2007 Southgate 
Fauré 
Elégie 2006 Law (Galina Zelinska) 
Pavane 1967 Godfrey 
Pelléas and Mélisande Suite 2002 Vais 


Franck Symphonic Variations 1979 Zwartz (Catherine Riley) 
Frescobaldi arr Ritchie Four pieces 1963 Ritchie 


Gabrieli Sonata Pian’ e forte 1985 Godfrey 
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Gershwin 

An American in Paris 1968 Franks, 1994 Scholes, 2007 Southgate 

Cuban Overture 2006 Young, 2007 Southgate 

Piano Concerto 1970 Franks (D Franks) 

Rhapsody in Blue 1968 Franks (D Franks), 1987 Zwartz (Iola Shelley), 1990 Kuchar (David 
Guerin), 1993 Garcia (Barry Brinson), 1999 Georgiadis (Diedre Irons), 2007 Southgate 
(Diedre Irons) 

Selections from Porgy and Bess 1968 Franks 

Variations for Piano and Orchestra 1995 Law (Jeffrey Swann) 

Gershwin arr Garcia Porgy and Bess arr Garcia 1993 Garcia (Adderley, Grant, Tom Rainey 
Trio, cp1T Jazz choir), 2005 Taddei (George Henare, Deborah Wai Kapohe, Eddie 
Muliaumeseali’l, cp1tT Jazz Choir) 

Gillis Symphony No 5 % 1965 Ritchie 

Ginastera 

Estancia Suite 1970 Matteucci, 2001 Young, 2003 Taddei 

Variaciones Concertantes 1998 Georgiadis 

Glazunov 

Saxophone Concerto 1988 Curro (Mark Walton) 

Violin Concerto 1998 Southgate (Natalia Lomeiko) 

Gliére Concerto for Soprano and Orchestra 2005 Taddei (Viktoria Dodoka) 

Glinka Russlan and Ludmilla Overture 1972 Matteucci, 1979 Zwartz, 1985 Curro, 1993 
Sewell, 1994 Scholes 

Golijov, Osvaldo Three songs 2005 Young (Patricia Wright) 

Gorecki ‘Three pieces in Old Style 2003 Taddei 

Gould, Morton Spirituals for Orchestra 1988 Garcia 

Gounod Petite Symphonie for Winds 1985 Mayhew, 1999 Ferner 

Grainger Handel in the Strand 1985 Southgate (R Chandler pno) 

Granados Intermezzo from Goyescas 1972 Williams 

Grenfell, Maria Maui Tikitiki a Taranga 2002 Law (Alexa Still flute) 

Grétry Zemire et Azor 1967 Godfrey 

Grieg 

Peer Gynt Suite 1968 Franks, 1974 Cavdarski, 1994 Scholes, 1995 Scholes, 2007 Pople 

Piano Concerto (1st mvt) 1972 Williams (Peter Cooper) 

Piano Concerto 1963 Ritchie (Katchen), 1988 Bergel (Monique Duphil), 1993 Verbitsky 
(Carmina Sarbu), 2007 Pople (Jeffrey Grice) 

Guilmant Symphonie No 1 2000 Taddei (Martin Setchell organ) 

Hamilton, David One more time Mr Couperin 1986 Houstoun 

Handel 

Arrival of the Queen of Sheba 1985 Pini 

Concerto Grosso, Alexander’s Feast 2006 Law 

Concerto Grosso in F 1964 Ritchie 

Concerto Grosso Op 3 No 2 1969 Lindsay 

Concerto Grosso Op 6 No 1 1977 Zwartz 

Concerto Grosso Op 6 No 4 1964 Ritchie, 2000 Law, 2005 Law 

Concerto Grosso Op 6 No 5 1977 Zwartz 

Concerto Grosso Op 6 No 8 1985 Pini 

Concerto Grosso Op 6 No 10 1977 Zwartz 
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Fireworks Music 1985, 2005 Law 
Oboe Concerto 1985 Southgate (Keith Sayers) 
Organ Concerto No 4 in f min 1985 Godfrey (M Setchell) 
Organ Concerto Op 4 no 2 2003 Taddei (Martin Setchell) 
Organ Concerto Op 7 no 4 2003 Taddei (Martin Setchell) 
Passacagalia for vIn and vla 1985 Pini (Carl Pini and Jane Hazelwood) 
Water Music Suite 1968 Franks, 2003 Law 
Haydn 
Cello Concerto in C 1975 Zwartz (Roger Brown), 1989 Angervo (Truls Mork) 
Cello Concerto in D 1984 Pini (Walter Godde), 2004 Taddei (Ivashkin) 
Sym in A 1967 Ritchie 
Sym No 6 (Le Matin) 1983 Pini 
Sym No 7 (Le Midi) 1983 Pini 
Sym No 8 (Le Soir) 1983 Pini 
Sym No 22 1984 Pini 
Sym No 44 (Trauersymphonie) 1984 Pini 
Sym No 45 (Farewell) 1963 Ritchie, 1984 Pini 
Sym No 49 (La Passione) 1984 Speirs 
Sym No 63 (La Roxalane) 1997 Houstoun 
Sym No 82 1987 Turnovsky 
Sym No 83 (La Poule) 2005 Southgate 
Sym No 86 1970 Matteucci 
Sym No 86 1991 Hopkins 
Sym No 87 1967 Godfrey 
Sym No 94 (Surprise) 1966 Ritchie 
Sym No 99 1980 Pattinson 
Sym No 100 (Military) 1965 Ritchie 
Sym No 101 (Clock) 1964 Ritchie 
Sym No 102 1997 Law 
Sym No 103 (Drum Roll) 1972 Matteucci, 2002 Southgate 
Sym No 104 (London) 1963 Ritchie, 1969 Lindsay, 1992 Southgate, 1997 Hunt, 2002 
Taddei 
Toy Symphony 1972 Field Dodgson (local celebrities) 
Trumpet Concerto 1962 Ritchie (Ken Smith), 1965 Ritchie (Ken Smith), 1997 Law 
(Alexander Rapoport) 
Haydn (attrib) Oboe Concerto 1998 Crellin (Jeffrey Crellin) 
Heuberger Opera Ball Overture 1987 McBride 
Hindemith 
Five Pieces Op 44 1967 Franks 
Konzertmusik for Stgs and Brass 2001 Taddei 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on a theme of Weber 1975 Franks 
Theme and Variations on The Four Temperaments 1970 Matteucci (J McStay) 
Trauermusik 1968 Franks (Beth Rogers) 


Holman Clarinet Concerto 2006 Law (Gretchen Dunsmore) 


Holst 
St Paul’s Suite 1965 Barrett, 1992 Law, 2006 Law 
The Planets 1991 Cavdarski, 1998 Law 


Honegger Sym No 4 1968 Franks, 1999 Houston 


Repertoire 


Horowitz Jazz Harpsichord Concerto 1984 Pini (David Vine) 
Hummel Fantasie 2000 Mony (Walter Mony vla) 
Humperdinck 
Evening Prayer from Hansel and Gretel 1972 Field Dodgson 
Hansel and Gretel Overture 1980 Zwartz 
Ibert 
Divertissement 1971 Matteucci, 2001 Scholes, 2007 Woods 
Flute Concerto 2002 Law (Paul Edmund Davies) 
Hommage a Mozart 1999 Scholes 
Saxophone Concerto da Camera 1990 Young (Mark Walton) 
Ives 
Central Park in the Dark 1992 St Clair 
Putnam’s Camp (from 3 Places in New England) 2003 Taddei 
Jacob Bassoon Concerto 1967 Platt (H Evans), 1972 Matteucci (George Zuckerman) 
Keyper Romance and Rondo for Double Bass 1975 Southgate (R Slatford) 
Khatchaturian 
Pno Concerto in D flat 1971 Romero (R Mapp) 
Violin Concerto 1985 Hopkins (Paulene Smith) 
Kodaly 
Dances of Galanta 1973 Cavdarski 
Hary Janos Suite 2000 Kamirski 
Kwang-Soon Kim Shinawi 2002 Lee 
Lalo Symphonie Espagnole (1st mvt) 1994 Scholes (Manu Berkeljohn) 
Lambert, Constant Rio Grande 1991 Southgate, 2006 Southgate (Richard Chandler, 
Christchurch City Choir) 
Ledger, James Loop of Secrets 2004 Southgate 
Liadov 
8 Russian Folksongs 1969 Matteucci, 1994 Scholes 
The Enchanted Lake 1998 Verbitsky, 2002 Taddei, 2003 Taddei 
Lilburn 
A Song of Islands 1999 Southgate 
Allegro for Strings 2003 Southgate 
Aotearoa Overture 1971 Matteucci, 1994 Scholes 
Diversions for Stgs 1968 Franks, 1984 Speirs, 1990 Houston 
Drysdale Overture 1992 Law, 2007 Southgate 
Festival Overture 1994 Hopkins, 2001 Southgate 
Landfall in Unknown Seas 2003 Taddei (Elric Hooper) 
Liszt 
Les Préludes 1980 Cavdarski, 1982 Wolley 
Pno Conc No 1 1969 Barker (Michael Redshaw), 1980 Cavdarski (Igor Cavdarski), 1996 
Southgate (Michael Houstoun) 
Pno Conc No 2 1979 Zwartz (Irina Plotnikova), 1986 Klein (Patrick O’Bryrne), 2001 
Verbitsky (Barbara Nissman) 
Totentanz 2001 Verbitsky (Barbara Nissman) 


loyd Webber, Wm Invocation and Serenade for Stgs 2002 Taddei 
ully ‘The Triumph of Love 2003 Taddei 
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Lutoslawsky 
Concerto for Orchestra 1994 Hopkins 
Funeral Music 1970 Matteucci 


Mahler 
Adagietto (Sym No 5) 1999 Divall 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn 1978 Zwartz (Patricia Lawrey) 
Kindertotenlieder 1971 Matteucci (Marie Therese Lauryssen) 
Sym No 1 1986 Curro, 2004 Taddei 
Sym No 4 1979 Zwartz (Angela Shaw), 2000 Southgate (Patricia Wright) 
Sym No 5 2003 Taddei 
Sym No 9 2006 Taddei 
Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 1974 Cavdarski (Lauris Elms), 1999 Divall (Ted Tahu 
Rhodes) 
Marcello Oboe Concerto 2006 Law (Peter Dykes) 


Martin, F 
Concerto for seven winds and strings 1968 Franks 
Martinu 
Concerto for Stg 4tet and orchestra 1966 Ritchie (Prague 4tet) 
Divertimento 1975 Zwartz (Paulene Smith, Beth Rogers) 
Mascagni Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana 1972 Williams, 1998 Kamirski 
Massenet Le Cid ballet suite 1993 Southgate 
McGregor, Nigel Worcester Boulevard 1991 Southgate 
McLeod, Jenny Cambridge Suite 1974 Cavdarski 
Mendelssohn 
Capriccio Brillante 1965 Ritchie (R Mapp) 
Concerto in D min for Piano and Violin 1986 (J Tawroszewicz, M Till) 
Hebrides Overture (Fingal’s Cave) 1967 Platt, 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1978 Zwartz, 
1992 Morris, 1994 Law, 2002 Lee, 2005 Southgate 
Midsummer Night’s Dream incidental music 1973 Cavdarski, 2003 Law 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (overture) 2002 Southgate 
Octet 1977 Zwartz 
Piano Concerto No 1 2001 Law (D Irons) 
Sym No 3 (Scottish) 1993 Southgate 
Sym No 4 (Italian) 1970 Matteucci, 1980 Pattinson, 1982 Curro, 1995 Southgate, 1998 
Vesmas, 2002 Lee 
Sym No 5 (Reformation) 1970 Franks 
Violin Concerto 1985 Curro (Nelli Shkolnikova), 1997 Southgate (Jan van den Berg) 


Menotti Amahl and the Night Visitors 1966 Ritchie, 1967 Barrett 
Meyerbeer Les Patineurs Suite 1963 Ritchie 


Milhaud 
La Création du Monde 1976 Zwartz 
Suite Francaise 2007 Southgate 


Moncayo Huapango 2006 Young 


Moon 
Requiem 1988 Pini 
Shadows 1985 Pini 


Moszkowsky Piano Concerto No 3 1973 Matteucci (Michael Ponti) 
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Mozart 

Adagio and Fugue in C minor K546 2007 Southgate 

Bassoon Concerto K 191 1984 Pini (Wm Waterhouse) 

Clarinet Concerto K 622 1965 Ritchie (F Gurr), 1986 Tipping (Keith Spragg), 1999 Scholes 
(Peter Scholes), 1996 none (Robert Travella) 

Clarinet Concerto K 622 (1st mvt) 1994 Scholes (Peter Scholes) 

Concerto for Flute and Harp K 299 2000 Ferner (Tony Ferner and Helen Webby) 

Concerto for Three Pianos K 242 1995 Cavdarski (David James, Robelyn Schrade, Lynelle 
James), 2007 Southgate (Diedre Irons, Michael Houstoun, Maurice Till) 

Concertone K 190 for two violins 2000 Mony (Walter Mony and Oleg Kotorovich) 

Coronation Mass 2006 Dollman (Christchurch City Choir) 

Divertimento K 136 1976 Zwartz, 1984 Pini, 1984 Pini, 1986 Pini, 1996 none 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 1967 Just, 1974 Cavdarski, 1983 Pini, 1988 Cavdarski, 1991 
Kuchar, 1996 none, 2002 Lee 

Flute Conc No 1 1978 Zwartz (Alison Catanach) 

Flute Conc No 2 1963 Ritchie (Trevor Hutton), 1986 Curro (Pam Keightley), 1996 none 
(Tony Ferner) 

Horn Concerto No 1 2001 Taddei (Bernie Shapiro) 

Horn Concerto No 3 1996 none (David Cox) 

Idomeneo ballet music 2006 Taddei 

Masonic Funeral Music K477 2002 Southgate, 2004 Southgate 

Movement for pno, vin and orchestra (reconstructed by Ann Saslav) 1991 Southgate 
(Ann Saslav and Sarah McLelland) 

Oboe Concerto 1997 Hunt (Gordon Hunt) 

Overture to Cosi fan Tutte 1993 Law, 2006 Law 

Overture to Don Giovanni 2005 Law, 2007 Albert 

Overture to II Re Pastore 1963 Ritchie, 1972 Williams 

Overture to Il Seraglio 1990 Cavdarski 

Overture to Magic Flute 1968 Franks, 1979 Zwartz, 2005 Law, 2007 Southgate 

Overture to The Marriage of Figaro 1970 Matteucci, 1994 Verbitsky, 1996 Law, 1997 Law, 
1998 Vesmas, 2004 Mintz, 2005 Law 

Overture to The Impresario 1981 Zwartz, 2003 Taddei 

Overture to Titus 1974 Cavdarski 

Piano Concerto K 451 1976 Zwartz (Iola Shelley) 

Piano Concerto K 453 in G 1986 Houstoun (Michael Houstoun) | 

Piano Concerto K 459 1984 Curro (Bela Siki) | 

Piano Concerto K 466 2007 Southgate (Emmanuel Despax) | 

Piano Concerto K 488 1967 Godfrey (C Rae), 1974 Cavdarski (Martin Lamb), 1976 | 
Zwartz (Iola Shelley), 1991 Southgate (Ann Saslav), 1992 Moriyama (Miho Ohta), 1997 
Houston (Michael Houstoun), 2000 Southgate (Elen Rapoport) 

Piano Concerto K 491 1976 Zwartz (Iola Shelley), 1990 Houston (Sharon Joy Vogan) 

Piano Concerto K 503 1965 Matteucci (Fou T’song) 

Piano Concerto K 595 1982 Woolley (Sharon Joy Vogan) 

Serenade K 388 for wind octet 1964 Ritchie 

Serenata Notturna 1984 Pini, 1989 McBride 

Sinfonia Concertante for Winds K297b 2002 Southgate (K Hutchings, G Dunsmore, 
D Cox, S Orwin) 

Sinfonia Concertante K 364 1966 Ritchie (Novotny and Karlovsky — Prague 4tet), 1970 
Matteucci (Kalup and Karlovsky — Czech Quartet), 1977 Zwartz (Paulene Smith and Beth 
Rogers), 1982 Tintner (Paulene Smith and Beth Rogers), 1985 Pini (Carl Pini and Jane 
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Hazelwood), 1991 Southgate (Doug Beilman and Gillian Ansell - NzsqQ), 2001 Taddei 
(Jan van den Berg and Anatoly Zelinsky) 
Six German Dances 2007 Southgate 
Sym No 29 1983 Pini 
Sym No 31 (Paris) 1999 Taddei, 2003 Young 
Sym No 34 1965 Matteucci 
Sym No 35 (Haffner) 1967 Platt, 1980 Tintner, 1999 Divall 
Sym No 36 (Linz) 1965 Ritchie, 1966 Ritchie, 1972 Cavdarski, 1986 Houston, 2003 Taddei 
Sym No 38 K504 (Prague) 1977 Zwartz, 2003 Taddei, 2007 Southgate 
Sym No 39 1968 Franks, 2000 Law, 2006 Taddei 
Sym No 40 1964 Ritchie, 1982 Woolley, 1992 Morris, 1996 Law, 1997 Law, 2002 Vais, 2005 
Southgate 
Sym No 41 (Jupiter) 1980 Zwartz, 1989 McBride, 1999 McBride, 2004 Mintz 
Two arias 2004 Southgate (Grant Dickson) 
Violin Concerto No 3 in G K 216 1964 Ritchie (John Dodds), 1975 Southgate 
(Wm Hennessy), 1986 Tawroszewicz (Jan Tawroszewicz) 
Violin Concerto No 4 in D K 218 1983 Pini (Carl Pini), 2003 Southgate (N Lomeiko), 
2004 Mintz (Schlomo Mintz) 
Mozart, Leopold Trombone Concerto 1996 (Karl Margevka) 
Mussorgsky 
Night on a Bare Mountain 1986 Curro, 1994 Scholes, 1998 Verbitsky, 2005 Southgate 
Pictures at an Exhibition 1974 Cavdarski, 1991 Hopkins, 1996 Verbitsky, 2007 Southgate 
Nicolai Overture to Merry Wives of Windsor 1969 Barker 
Nielsen 
Helios Overture 1989 Angervo 
Little Suite for Strings 2007 Pople 
Sym No 3 (Sinfonia Espansiva) 1988 Curro (R Cooper, J Bartram) 
Sym No 5 2005 Southgate 
Norman, Philip 
Canterbury Rhythms 1989 McBride 
Concerto for Violin and Piano 1995 Southgate (Jan van den Berg and Iola Shelley) 
cso Overture 1992 Southgate 
Fanfare on Personent Hodie 2007 Law 
Japan Christchurch Overture (Friendship Haiku) 1992 Moriyama, 1994 Moriyama 
Mists over Hagley 1991 Cavdarski 
The Juggler 2005 Taddei 


Paganini Violin Concerto No 2 1998 Kamirski (Eugene Fodor) 
Part 

Festina Lente 2004 Taddei 

If Bach were a Beekeeper 2004 Law 
Pergolesi Concerto Armonico No 1 1986 Tawroszewicz 
Ponchielli Dance of the Hours 2002 Taddei 


Poulenc 
Concert Champétre (David Vine - harpsichord) 1988 Tintner 
Organ Concerto 2003 Young (Martin Setchell), 2006 Law (Martin Setchell) 
Sinfonietta 1999 Houstoun 
Suite Frangaise 1986 Tipping 


Repertoire 


Prokofiev 
Lieutenant Kijé Suite 2007 Southgate 
Peter and the Wolf 1962 Ritchie (Heath Joyce), 1968 Franks (Ngaio Marsh), 1971 Romero 
(no soloist recorded), 2005 Taddei (Jason Gunn) 
Piano Concerto No 3 1988 Johanos (Jeffrey Grice), 2007 Southgate (Nikolai Demidenko) 
Piano Concerto No 4 2004 Taddei (Michael Houstoun) 
Romeo and Juliet ballet music 2005 Taddei 
Romeo and Juliet Suite 1995 Verbitsky, 2002 Southgate 
Sym No 1 Classical 1998 Verbitsky 
Sym No 7 1969 Matteucci, 1974 Cavdarski 
Sym No 5 2000 Young 
Violin Concerto No 2 1992 Cavdarski (Martin Riseley), 2007 Woods (Vesa-Matti 
Leppanen) 
Pruden 
Back Country Overture 1965 Ritchie, 1990 Southgate 
Dances of Brittany 1976 Zwartz (Beth Rogers), 1991 Southgate 
Harbour Nocturne 1987 Cavdarski, 2007 Woods 


Psathas, John 
Fireworks Theme from Olympic Games 2005 Taddei 
Piano Concerto 2005 Taddei (Michael Houstoun) 
View from Olympus 2005 Taddei (Michael Houstoun pno, Lenny Sakofsky perc) 


Purcell 

Fantasia 1968 Barrett 

Fantasias (unspecified) 1977 Zwartz 

Incidental Music from Abdelazer 1992 Law 

Quilter Children’s Overture 1972 Field-Dodgson 
Rachmaninov 

Piano Concerto No 1 1982 (Richard Mapp), 1998 Verbitsky (Richard Mapp) 

Piano Concerto No 2 1968 Franks (Christine Cuming), 1979 Zwartz (Colleen Rae 
Gerrard), 1984 Matteucci (Michael Houston), 1994 Kamirski (Monique Duphil), 1999 
Verbitsky (Michael Houston), 2003 Southgate (Elen Rapoport), 2006 Southgate (Dierdre 
Irons) 

Piano Concerto No 3 1973 Matteucci (Ponti), 2005 Southgate (Roger Woodward) 

Piano Concerto No 4 2000 Verbitsky (Michael Houstoun) 

Rhapsody on Theme of Paganini 1970 Matteucci (David James), 1973 Cavdarski (Romola 
Costantino, 1995 Law (Jeffrey Swann), 2007 Southgate (John Chen) 

Symphonic Dances 2006 Taddei 

Sym No 2 1983 Curro, 1990 Young, 1997 Polianski 

The Rock 1997 Polianski 

Rameau 

Dardarus Suite No 1 2003 Taddei 

Dardarus Suite No 2 2003 Young 

Platée Suite 2003 Taddei 


Ravel 
Bolero 1992 Morris, 2000 Law, 2002 Taddei, 2005 Young, 2006 Taddei 
Daphnis and Chloe Suites (mvts from nos 1 and 2) 2002 Law 
Don Quichotte a Dulcinée 2004 Southgate 
La Valse 2000 Young 
Le Tombeau de Couperin 1969 Lindsay, 1998 Vesmas 
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Mother Goose Suite 1993 Law, 2003 Taddei, 2006 Law 
Pavane 1968 Franks, 1980 Zwartz, 2003 Taddei, 2004 Southgate 
Piano Concerto for Left Hand 2002 Taddei (Michael Houstoun) 
Piano Concerto in G 2005 Taddei (John Chen) 
Shéhérazade 2004 Law (Malvina Major) 
Tzigane 1990 Cavdarski (Mark Menzies) 
Respighi 
Ancient Airs and Dances Suite No. 3 1971 Matteucci, 1975 Zwartz, 2006 Law 
The Birds 1981 Matteucci 
Pines of Rome 1998 Law, 2006 Taddei (Woolston Band) 
Rimmer Europa 2007 Southgate (Woolston Band) 
Rimsky Korsakov 
Capriccio Espagnol 1974 Cavdarski, 1989 Kuchar, 1992 Kuchar, 1998 Divall 
Easter Festival Ov 1973 Cavdarski, 2003 Southgate 
Fantasy on Serbian Themes 2000 Verbitsky 
Scheherazade 1994 Law, 1999 Georgiadis, 2004 Law 
Scheherazade (4th mvt) 1994 Law 
Ritchie, A 
Remember Parihaka 1999 Ferner 
Sym No. 1 (Bourn) 2006 Taddei 
Sym No. 2 (The Widening Gyre) 2006 Taddei 
Te Hau a Kaiaua 1989 Southgate 
The Hanging Bulb 2001 Scholes 
The Timeless Land 2005 Taddei 
Tuatara Dances 2006 Taddei 
Yet another poem of spring 1991 Hopkins, 1993 Southgate 
Ritchie, J 
Aquarius Suite 1984 Pini 
Choral Flourish (for Robert Field Dodgson’s 4oth season with RcMS) 1988 Cavdarski 
Concertino for clarinet 1967 Just 
Gallipoli Voices 2006 Law, 2007 Law 
Papanui Road Ov 1987 Johanos 
Partita for Brass stet 1985 Godfrey 
Pisces 1984 Pini 
The Snow Goose 2000 Law (Tony Ferner) 
Ritchie, J arr 
3 Folk Dances 1967 Godfrey 
Three dances (1) 1964 Ritchie 
Three dances (2) 1967 Ritchie 
Rodgers Slaughter on 10th Avenue 1989 Southgate 
Rodrigo 
Concierto de Aranjuez 1987 Turnovsky (Cobie Smit), 1993 Law (Julian Byzantine), 2001 
Taddei (Julian Byzantine), 2005 Young (Aleksandr Tsiboulski) 
Fantasia para un gentilhombre 1984 Pini (Sue Court) 
Rossini 
Introduction, Theme and Var for Clt 1988 Curro (Mark Walton) 
La Boutique Fantasque 1971 Matteucci, 1972 Field Dodgson 
Overture Barber of Seville 1968 Franks, 2002 Vais 


Repertoire 


Overture II Signor Bruschino 1971 Matteucci 
Overture La Cenerentola 2004 Southgate 
Overture Semiramide 1971 Romero 
Overture Silken Ladder 2004 Taddei 
Overture The Italian Girl in Algiers 1970 Matteucci, 1978 Zwartz, 1998 Crellin, 2003 
Taddei 
Overture Thieving Magpie 1972 Matteucci, 1991 Southgate, 1994 Scholes, 1995 Scholes 
Overture William Tell 1968 Franks, 1988 Curro, 1994 Scholes, 1998 Divall, 2004 Taddei 
Rota, Nino Concerto for String Orchestra 1996 none, 1997 Van den Berg 
Roussel Concert pour Petit Orchestre 1965 Ritchie 
Russo, William ‘Three pieces for Blues Band and Orchestra 2003 Taddei 
Ryan, Tony Victoria Square 1991 Young 
Saint Saéns 
Carnival of the Animals 1964 Ritchie (Shirley Power and Judith McDonald pnos Wm 
Scannell narr), 1968 Franks (Suzanne Purnell and Martin Lamb, pnos, Bernard Kearns 
narr) 
Cello Concerto No 1 1970 Matteucci (Ivan Andrews), 2000 Young (J Lloyd Webber) 
Havanaise 1998 Kamirski (Eugene Fodor) 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 1971 Ritchie (R. Romero vin), 1998 Southgate 
(Natalia Lomeiko vin) 
Piano Concerto No 2 1980 Pattinson (Iola Shelley), 1985 Curro (Michael Houstoun) 
Sym No 3 Organ Symphony 1988 Johanos (Martin Setchell), 1991 Southgate (Martin 
Setchell), 1998 (Martin Setchell), 2006 Taddei (Martin Setchell) 
Wedding Cake Caprice 1963 Ritchie (Lola Johnson) 
Satie 
Gymnopedie 1989 Southgate, 2006 Law, 2006 Taddei 
Parade 2006 Taddei 


Schonberg 
A Survivor from Warsaw 2003 Taddei (Elric Hooper) 
Verklarte Nacht 1974 Cavdarski 
Scholes 
Drums across the Pacific 1994 Scholes 
Luminous 2001 Young 
Schubert 
Overture in Bb 1962 Ritchie 
Rosamunde Overture 1983 Curro 
Sym No 3 1970 Matteucci, 1980 Tintner 
Sym No 4 (Tragic) 1997 Houstoun 
Sym No 5 1965 Ritchie, 1970 Heenan, 1972 Cavdarski, 1976 Zwartz, 1984 Speirs, 1999 
Scholes 
Sym No 6 1991 Southgate 


Sym No 8 (Unfinished) 1963 Ritchie, 1971 Matteucci, 1971 Romero, 1983 Tintner, 1998 
Taddei 


Sym No 9 1985 Hopkins, 2005 Southgate 
Schubert/Liszt | Wanderer Fantasy 1987 Johanos (Tamas Vesmas) 
Sculthorpe Small Town 2007 Law 


Schumann 
Konzertstiick for 4 horns 2003 Southgate 
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Overture Manfred 1988 Tintner 

Overture Scherzo and Finale 1985 Hopkins 

Piano Concerto 1964 Ritchie (Maurice Till), 1980 Zwartz (Dierdre Irons), 1985 
Cavdarski (Houstoun), 1992 Southgate (Deidre Irons), 2005 Southgate (Richard Mapp) 

Rhenish Symphony 2001 Taddei 

Sculthorpe 

Irkanda IV 1977 Zwartz 

Small Town 1994 Kamirski 

Sun Music 1 1970 Matteucci 

Shostakovich 

Ballet Suite No 1 2003 Taddei 

Cello Concerto No 1 1996 Verbitsky (Ivashkin) 

Concerto No 1 for pno and tpt 1977 Zwartz (Iola Shelley pno William Wood tpt), 1999 
Southgate (Elen and Alexander Rapoport), 2006 Taddei (Michael Houstoun, Carl 
Sakofsky) 

Festival Overture 1970 Matteucci, 1973 Matteucci, 1995 Verbitsky, 2006 Taddei 

Sym No 1 1968 Franks, 1989 Southgate 

Sym No 5 1974 Cavdarski, 1985 Cavdarski, 1994 Verbitsky, 2000 Verbitsky, 2006 Southgate 

Sym No 9 1973 Cavdarski 

Sym No 10 2001 Verbitsky 

Tahiti Trot 1989 Southgate 

Violin Concerto 1998 Law (Oleg Kotorovich), 2006 Dollman (Natalia Lomeiko) 

Sibelius 

Finlandia 1964 Ritchie, 1989 Kuchar, 1991 Cavdarski, 1991 Southgate, 2005 Taddei 

Karelia Suite 1997 Southgate 

Pelléas and Mélisande Suite 1997 Law 

Rakastava 1981 Tintner, 2007 Law 

Sym No 1 1987 McBride 

Sym No 2 1984 Curro, 1998 Southgate 

Sym No 5 1989 Angervo 

Sym No 7 2007 Pople 

Valse Triste 1998 Crellin 

Violin Concerto 1970 Matteucci (Yffer), 1973 Cavdarski (Donald Hazelwood), 1991 
Cavdarski (Adele Anthony) 

Smetana Vltava 1973 Cavdarski 
Southgate 

Cassations 1981 Matteucci 

Hamlet Suite 2002 Southgate (Matthew Marshall guitar) 

Psalmody 2005 Southgate (New Zealand String Quartet) 

The Birds from the Levels 1991 Southgate 


Spohr Clarinet Concerto No 1 1982 Curro (Mark Walton) 
Stamitz Flute Concerto in G 1999 Ferner (Tony Ferner) 
Stanford Irish Rhapsody 2006 Southgate 


Strauss, J 
Blue Danube Waltz 2006 Law 
Overture to Die Fledermaus 1968 Franks, 1971 Romero, 1972 Matteucci, 1984 Matteucci 
Radetsky March 1988 Cavdarski 
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Strauss, R 
Also sprach Zarathustra 1999 Divall 
Don Juan 2007 Southgate 
Don Quixote 2004 Taddei (Victoria Jaenecke vla Alexander Ivashkin cello) 
Four Last Songs 2006 Taddei (Patricia Wright) 
Horn Concerto No 1 1989 McBride (Ed Allen) 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 2001 Law 
Metamorphosen 1984 Pini, 2003 Taddei 
Oboe Concerto 1973 Cavdarski (Guy Henderson) 
Till Eulenspiegel 1995 Cavdarski 


Stravinsky 
Apollon Musagéte 1986 Tipping, 2007 Southgate 
Concerto in D for stgs 1985 Pini 
Concerto in E flat “Dumbarton Oaks” 1988 Pini, 2007 Law 
Danses Concertantes 1969 Lindsay, 2000 Ferner, 2007 Southgate 
Firebird Suite 1993 Law, 1998 Verbitsky, 2002 Law, 2006 Taddei 
Petrouchka 1981 Zwartz, 1995 Law 
Pulcinella Suite 1970 Matteucci, 1976 Zwartz, 1982 Woolley, 1997 Law, 2002 Taddei, 2007 
Woods 
The Rite of Spring 2005 Taddei 
Suk Serenade for Strings 1974 Cavdarski, 2000 Mony 
Sullivan arr Mackerras Pineapple Poll 1969 Barker 
Suppé Light Cavalry Overture 1988 Cavdarski, 2001 Taddei 
Tchaikovsky 
Romeo and Juliet 1968 Franks, 1970 Matteucci, 1980 Zwartz, 1988 Curro, 2002 Southgate 
1812 Overture 1968 Franks, 1986 Southgate, 1992 Law, 1998 Taddei, 2006 Taddei, 2007 
Southgate | 
Capriccio Italienne 1991 Southgate, 1995 Southgate, 2001 Taddei 
Francesca da Rimini 1994 Hopkins, 1998 Verbitsky 
Manfred Symphony 1998 Kamirski 
Mozartiana 2006 Dollman 
Nutcracker Suite 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1988 Curro 
Piano Concerto No 1 in Bb 1969 Matteucci (David James), 1973 Cavdarski (R Mapp), 
1981 Cavdarksi (Igor Cavdarksi), 1989 Kuchar (Nikolai Evrov), 1993 Sewell (Daniel 
Adni), 1998 Verbitsky (Michael Houston), 2001 Taddei (Deidre Irons) 
Piano Concerto No 2 1979 Zwartz (Irena Plotnikova), 1999 Verbitsky (Michael Houston), 
2007 Southgate (John Chen) 
Serenade for Stgs 1970 Matteucci, 1974 Cavdarksi, 1977 Zwartz, 1986 Pini, 1996 none, 
2000 Law 
Sleeping Beauty Suite 1994 Kamirski 
Suite No 1 in d min 1990 Southgate 
Swan Lake Suite 1971 Matteucci, 1994 Kamirski, 1998 Divall 
Sym No 2 (Little Russian) 1979 Zwartz 
Sym No 4 1982 Cavdarski, 1988 Pini, 1993 Verbitsky, 1996 Kamirski, 2001 Taddei 
Sym No 5 1970 Matteucci, 1971 Romero, 1981 Cavdarski, 1984 Matteucci, 1992 Cavdarski, 
1999 Southgate, 2003 Southgate 
Sym No 6 (Pathétique) 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1974 Cavdarksi, 1980 Cavdarksi, 
1992 Law, 2000 Kamirski, 2007 Southgate | 
Variations on a Rococo Theme 1992 Law (Ivashkin) 1998 Divall (J Lloyd Webber) (orig 
version) 
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Violin Concerto 1972 Matteucci (Ron Woodcock), 1974 Cavdarski (Valery Klimov), 
1989 Southgate (Martin Risely), 1994 Hopkins (Michael Dauth), 2002 Young (Natalia 
Lomeiko) 

Telemann 
Don Quixote Burleske Suite 2004 Taddei 
Viola Concerto in G 1976 Cavdarski (Beth Rogers) 


Vaughan Williams 
Dona Nobis Pacem 2007 Law (Christchurch City Choir) 
Fantasia on a theme of Thomas Tallis 1981 Tintner, 2003 Taddei 
Fantasia on Greensleeves 1992 Southgate 
Oboe Concerto 2006 Law (Peter Dykes) 
Overture The Wasps 1994 Scholes 
Rhosymedre 1963 Ritchie 
Sinfonia Antartica 2005 Taddei (Suzanne Prain) 
Sym No 5 1998 Law 
Three Folksongs 1985 
Verdi 
Overture La Forza del Destino 1993 Verbitsky, 2002 Taddei 
Requiem (Japanese choir) 1994 Law 
Requiem (RCMS CHS) 1986 Bergel (Dixon, Moller, Doig, Mangin) 
Triumphal march from Aida 1968 Franks 
Villa-Lobos Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 (first mvt) 2006 Young 
Vitali Chaconne 1971 Matteucci (L. Jasek) 
Vivaldi 
Concerto for double orchestra 1984 Pini 
Concerto for two horns 2000 Law (D Cox and B Shapiro) 
Concerto for two trumpets 1983 Pini (J Young and V Smyth), 2006 Law (Carl Sakofsky, 
Sarah Wilson) 
Concerto for two violins RV 522 2006 Law (Jan van den Berg, David Matthews) 
Concerto for two cellos 1992 Law (Ivashkin and Pavlutskaya) 
Concerto in d min 1983 Pini (Carl Pini) 
Concerto Ripieno 1992 Law (Jan van den Berg) 
Piccolo Concerto 1983 Pini (Pam Keightley) 
Sinfonia No 2 in G 1986 Tawroszewicz 
The Four Seasons 1983 Pini (Carl Pini), 1985 Pini (Carl Pini), 2003 Taddei (N Lomeiko) 
Two guitar concertos 1993 Law (Julian Byzantine) 
Two motets 1974 Cavdarski (Rita Streich) 
Violin Concerto in G min 1963 Ritchie 
Wagenseil Trombone Concerto 1999 Taddei (Marc Taddei) 
Wagner 
Overture Flying Dutchman 1973 Cavdarski, 1985 Cavdarski, 1994 Law 
Overture Meistersinger 1963 Ritchie, 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1974 Cavdarski, 1979 
Zwartz, 1982 
Overture Tannhauser 1996 Southgate 
Prelude to Act 3 Lohengrin 1969 Ritchie, 1972 Matteucci 
Siegfried Idyll 1963 Ritchie, 1965 Ritchie, 1968 Franks, 1972 Matteucci, 1976 Zwartz, 1980 
Pattinson, 1985 Pini, 1987 Johanos, 2000 Ferner 
Wesendonck Lieder 1998 Southgate (Nicola Waite) 


Repertoire 


Walton 
Belshazzar’s Feast 1988 Cavdarski 
Facade (complete) 1967 Barrett 
Facade (selections) 1972 Williams, 1989 Southgate 
Henry V Suite 2002 Southgate 
Spitfire Prelude and Fugue 2006 Law 
Two pieces from Henry V 1986 Tawroszewicz 
Viola Concerto 1980 Zwartz (P Barber) 
Warlock Capriol Suite 2006 Law 
Weber 
Andante and Rondo Ungarese 2000 Mony (Walter Mony vla) 
Clarinet Concerto No 1 1974 Cavdarski (Keith Spragg), 2001 Scholes (Gretchen 
Dunsmore) 
Clarinet Concerto No 2 1990 Young (Mark Walton) 
Invitation to the Dance 1974 Cavdarski, 2006 Southgate 
Overture Abu Hassan 2004 Law 
Overture Euryanthe 1973 Cavdarski 
Overture Freischiitz 1975 Southgate 
Overture Oberon 1970 Matteucci, 1973 Cavdarski, 1978 Zwartz, 1987 Cavdarski, 1993 
Southgate 
Webern 
Symphony 1999 Taddei 
Variations for Orchestra op 30 2007 Southgate 
Weinberger Polka from Schwanda 1972 Field-Dodgson 
Weiner Divertimento 1986 Pini 
Weinzweig Divertimento 1972 Matteucci (George Zuckerman bassoon) 
Wells, John Organ Concerto 1998 Law (John Wells organ) 
Werder Don Giovanni Retired 1971 Matteucci 
Williams, Felicity Prisms 1991 Southgate 
Williamson Santiago de Espada Overture 1981 Cavdarski 
Wiren, Dag Serenade 1975 Rogers, 1996 none 
Wolf-Ferrari Intermezzo from The Jewels of the Madonna 1972 Williams 


Young, John Port Hills 1991 Kuchar 
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CONDUCTORS 


and years in which they worked 
with the cso 


Albert, Werner Andreas 2007 

Angervo, Ari 1989 

Bandy, Peter 1985, 2000 

Barker, Alan 1969 

Barrett, Brian 1965, 67, 68 

Bergel, Erich 1986, 88 

Broadbent, Alan 2002 

Buggy, Brian 1993, 94 

Caldwell, Doug 1991 

Cavdarski, Vanco 1972, 73, 74, 76, 1980, 81, 
82, 85, 87, 88, 1990, 92, 95. 

Crellin, Jeffrey 1998 

Curro, John 1982, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88 

Divall, Richard 1998, 99 

Dodd, Penny 2001 

Dollman, Luke 2006 

Drimatis, Joanna 1999 

Evans, Tecwyn 2007 

Ferner, Tony 1999, 2001 

Field-Dodgson, Robert 1972 

Franks, Dobbs 1967, 68, 1970 

Friedman, Stanley 1989 

Gamley, Douglas 1995 

Garcia, Russ 1988, 1993 

Georgiadis, John 1998, 99 

Godfrey, Peter 1967, 1985 

Grodd, Uwe 1996, 97 

Heenan, Ashley 1970 

Hopkins, John 1985, 1991, 94 

Houstoun, Michael 1986, 89, 1990, 97, 99 

Hunt, Gordon 1997 

Joel, Michael 1994 

Johanos, Donald 1987, 88 

Just Rolf 1967 

Kamirski, Vladimir 1994, 96, 97, 2000 

Klein, Kenneth 1986 

Kuchar, Theodore 1989, 1990, 91, 92 

Law, Brian 1992, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 2000, 
O1, 02, 03, 04, 05, 06, 07 

Lee, Jin-Kwon 2002 

Lindsay, Alex 1969 

Marrett, Richard 2001 

Matteucci, Juan 1965, 69, 1970, 71, 72, 73, 


1981, 84 

Mayhew, Paul 1985, 1992, 99 

McBride, Max 1987, 89 

Mintz, Shlomo 2004 

Mony, Walter 2000 

Moriyama, Shungo 1992, 94 

Morris, Brett 1992 

Newman, Lionel 1985 

Paczian, Rita 1998 

Pattinson, John 1980 

Pini, Carl 1983, 84, 85, 86, 88 

Platt, Peter 1967 

Polianski, Vladimir 1997 

Pople, Ross 2007 

Ritchie, John 1962, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 1971, 73 

Rogers, Tom 1970, 75, 92 

Romero, Redentor 1971 

Scholes, Peter 1994, 95, 99, 2001, 2002 

Senior, Wayne 1993, 94, 96, 97, 98, 99, 2000 

Sewell, Andrew 1993 

Slater, Alan 2000 

Southgate, William 1975, 1985, 86, 87, 89, 
1990, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
2000, 01, 02, 03, 04, 05, 06, 07 

Speirs, Jack 1984 

St Clair, Carl 1992 

Taddei, Marc 1998, 99, 2000, 01, 02, 03, 04, 
05, 06 

Tawroszewicz, Jan 1986 

Tchivzhel, Eduard 1995 

Thulean, Donald 1983 

Tintner, Georg 1980, 81, 82, 83, 84, 88 

Tipping, Simon 1986 

Turnovsky, Martin 1987 

Tycho, Tommy 1997 

Vais, Vladimir 2002 

van den Berg, Jan 1997 

Verbitsky, Vladimir 1993, 94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 
2000, 01 

Vesmas, Tamas 1998 

Williams, Verdon 1972 

Woods, Tom 2007 

Woolley, Martin 1982 

Young, Ken 1990, 91, 2000, 01, 02, 03, 05, 06, 07 

Zwartz, Peter 1975, 76, 77; 78, 79, 1980, 81 
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PLAYERS 


Listed by instrument in order 
of first appearance with the cso 


Violins 


Stone, David 
Dodds, John 
Harris, Audrey 
Beaven, Teresa 
Dumbleton (Sutton), 
Marjorie 
Elder, Natalie 
Lee Richards, Mary 
Evans, Kathryn 
Buchanan (Scott), Dorothy 
Armstrong, Nan 
Macdonald (Bognuda), Lois 
Perks, Robin 
Harré, Garnett 
Jones, Susan 
Kearns, Leane 
Thrasher, Michael 
Slade, Bernard 
Cook, Clifton 
Mackie, Malcolm 
Alexander, Brian 
Hawkey, Bryce 
Kalinowski, Angela 
Blom, Axel 
Scott, Lambert 
Hopkins, Donald 
Rowe, Judy 
Zagst, Joanne 
Boardman, John 
Williams, David 
Nielsen, Aage 
Chisholm, John 
Radaich, Juliana 
Brunsden, Michel 
Frankland, Ann 
Howes, John 
Nielsen, Suzanne 
Yffer, Louis 
Foster, Alan 
Free, Patricia 


Scott, David 

Dam, Linh 

Sandle, Lynne 
Sutton, Wayne 
Driver, Gregory 
Drake, Jennifer 
Crutchley, Mary 
Ferris, Flora 

Webster, Francis 

Rae, Alma 

Young, Errol 
Griffiths, Romola 
Jones (Weir), Helen 
Barry, Edward 

Lamb, Martin 

Parry, Nesta 

Moon, Chloé 
Walton, Tony 

Yffer, Moira 

Secker, Anthea 
Shelley, David 
Donaldson, Catherine 
Raymond, Stanley 
Schwanen(-Beath), Eva 
McMillan, Ann 
Walshe, Katherine 
Thompson (Farmer), Susan 
Jane, Philip 
Keall-Hunt, Marion 
Lawrence, Melanie 
Dimick, Trevor 
Smith, Paulene 
Mountfort, Catherine 
Taylor, Gregory 
Powell, Judith 
Banfield, Dorothea 
Wilkinson, Kathryn 
van der Lingen, Gerrit 
Piburn, Dorothy 
Dell’oso, Anna 

Clark, Helen 

Baker, Margaret 
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Higgs, Susan 

Dwan, Beverley 
Koyama, Elizabeth 
McMahon, Teresa 
Walker, Felicity 
Williams, Felicity 
Moreau, Jennifer 
Gilling, David 
O'Flaherty, Stephanie 
Catanach, Rachel 

Tiso, Emily 

Hogan, Seamus 

Collis, John 

Williams, Janet 
Coates, Maria 

White, Brynley 

Smith, Sandra 

Fogden (Smith), Nicola 
Hadcroft (Pettitt), Julie 
Quinn, Susanjane 
Wright, Jane 

Bush, Alistair 

Wilding (Shelley), Lucienne 
Wood, Kerry Ann 
Rowe, Katherine 
Smith, Rod 

van Swaay, Hans 
Shatford, Nigel 

Clark, Sandra 
Mulligan, Andrea 
Foote, Christine 
Menzies, Mark 
Kingsbury, Janet 

Egen, Lisa 

Elias, Gerald (g. c/master) 
Riseley, Martin 
Painter, Kerryn 
Cormack, Justine 
McKee (Shatford), Claire 
Crocombe, Claire 
Lovie, Robert 

Shelley, Annika 
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Schmidli-Smith, Anna 
Thompson, Bridget 
Albers, Marike 
Grenfell, Maria 
Zanders, Helen 
Smith (Wells), Nikki 
McClelland, Sarah 
Ross, Matthew 
Hillyer, Giselle 
Sneyd, Elizabeth 
Couper, Sally 
Smetham, Emma 
Murray, Helen 
Pears, Fiona 
Kominik, Anna 
Allen, Emily 

Goh, Yid-ee 
Amarasingham, Kemal 
Brewerton, Emma 
Williams, Belinda 
Larsen, Stephen 
McLellan, Simon 
Hazan, Andrea 
Moore, Amy 
Scholes, Carolyn 
Garrity, Peter 
Watson, Phillipa 
Katrina Jennings 
van den Berg, Jan 
Harper, Penny 
Corballis, Michael 
Bell, Rachel 
Barron, Emma 
Jenkins, Elizabeth 
Lardner, Emma 
Berkeljohn, Manu 
Filz, Suzanne 
Sroka, Tobias 
Hentschel, Martyn 
Taylor, Sarah 
Lardner, Anne 
Dimovska, Ljiljana 
Chapman, Isoa 
Joel, Michael 
Sands, Alistair (from vla) 
Martin, Kerry 
Ross, Kevin 
Ionenko, Irina 


Kotorovich, Oleg 
Kievski, Bohdan 
Yicheng, Zheng 
Kornienko, Milana 
Lomeiko, Natalia 
Irons, Cathy 
Drimatis, Joanna 
Dimitrova, Bistra 
Anderson, Gretchen 
Matthews, Emma Harwood 
Taylor, Hamish 
Gan, Xiangfu 
Zelinska, Krystina 
Ryan, Sarah 
Filippotchkina, Anastasia 
Colligan, Emma 
Chuang, Mandy 
Allison, Eselta 
Ferguson, Gina 
Hutchings, Meredith 
Park, Hee-jung 
Champion, Jenny 
Didenco, Cornelia 
Bulgakova, Elena 
Thurlow, Serenity 
Ando, Sayuri 
Westbrook, Alwyn 
Goldstein, Jenny 
Han, Kahae 
Valikosky, Paul 
Morrison, Ben 
Bayliss, Sharon 
Brezina, Phillip 
McCarthy, Julia 
Matthews, David 
Thin, Nicholas 
Guerin-Combes, Amandine 
Lee, Jiwon 

Hwang, Yoojung 
Buchan, Sarah 
Reiss, Penny 

Song, Julianne 
Suganima, Tomoko 
Westbrooke, Caitlin 


Violas 


Cook, (Rogers) Elizabeth 
Griffiths, Romola (also vin) 
Garvin (Perry), Jocelyn 
Riches (Vance), Sheila 
Adams, Glynne 
Page, Raymond 
Polglase, Christine 
Lyttle (Harris), Denise 
Scott, Mary 
Hoy, Kenneth 
Shillito, Brian 
Sutton (Dumbleton), 
Marjorie (also vin) 
O’Neil, Donald 
Oliver, Karen 
Vaughan (Donaldson), 
Catherine (also vin) 
Pierard, Janet 
Hunt, Margaret 
Maurice, Donald 
Glasgow, Susan 
Austin, Faith 
Clements, Elizabeth 
Ayrey, Craig 
Luxton, Leslie 
Mountier, Vivian 
Howarth, Richard 
Bathurst, Ralph 
Thompson (Sturrock), Rachel 
Sands, Alistair 
Middleton, David 
Mountfort, Lyndsay 
Rogers, John 
Austin, Nicola 
Hamilton, Rachel 
Brizzel, Kerrin 
Richardson (Lynne) 
(Radford), Sandra 
Ford, Ken 
Van Buren, Anthony 
Mills (Ball), Pippa 
Moon, Chloe (from vIn) 
Taylor, Greg (from vin) 
Higgs, Vivien 
Trusstum, Martin 
McNeill, Marise 
Tulloch, Stephanie 


Woodley, Deborah 
Peek, Ingrid 
Waugh, Susan 
Albers, Marike (from vIn) 
Lawrence, Amanda 
Kuchar, Ulla 
Armstrong, Heather 
Robb, Timothy 
Elisabeth, Ingrid 
Buxton, Sophie 
Sands, Adrian 
Campbell, Mary 
Ling, Monica 
Geddes, Julia 
Behrendt, Frank 
Kuhlmann, Annegret 
Chignell, Bevan 
Dampier, Sarah 
Oliver, Gerald (from cello 
and bass) 
Vinnell, Sarah 
Artmann, Konstanze 
Bowcott, Alison 
Zelinski, Anatoly 
McGarity, Greg 
Bolton, Ian 
Egan, Lisa 
Mawhinny, Malcolm 
Utting, Craig 
Maksymoy, Valeriy 
Mendache, Isabel 
Starrett, Alan 
Drimatis, Joanna (from vin) 
Smith, Alisa 
Combrink, Morkel 
Williams, Daniel 


Cellos 


Rogers, Thomas 
de Goldi, Frances 
Doyle, Ellen 
Sandle, Brian 
Abbott, Gavin 
Williams, Mary 
Feldman, Leonard 
Davis, Russell 
Chisholm, Alan 


Brusse, Aart 

Egan, Judith 
Goudappel, Regina 
Oldroyd, David 
Metcalf, Ruth 
White, Julie 
Jackson, Mark 
McCurdy, Stephen 
McBride, Malvine 
Kilroy, Pauline 
O’Reagan, Michael 
Brown, Gregor 
Oliver, Gerald 
Brown, Roger 
O’Meeghan, Bridget 
Paterson, Douglas 
Bunt, Angela 
Williams, Judith 
Porter, Janet 

Van der Vis, William 
Buckley, Veronica 
Bolsover, Janet 
Cook, Margaret 
Staniforth, Katherine 
Clark, Ann 
Lawrence, Anthony 
Bisley, Sarah 
Swedlund, Ian 
Prior, Rowan 
Woodley, Jocelyn 
Dench (Hayes), Charlotte 
Mann, Helen 

Sim, Janet 

Horrill, Judith 
Brown, Janet 
Hansen, Alison 
Crowther, Michael 
Hebley, Katherine 
Harris, Anna 
Rogers, Simon 
Cormack, Robyn 
Bush, James 

Clark, Anne 
Pattinson, Judy 
Theobald, Natarani 
Brown, Ashley 
Thomas, Rhiannon 
Platt, Julie 


Player list 


Bone, Elisabeth 
Garner, David 

Davey (Hadcroft), Jennifer 
Theobald, Natarani 
Morriss, Daniel 
Donaldson, James 
Zelinskaia, Galina 
Belcher, Richard 
Monteverde, Francisco 
Young, Jane 

Duffill, Emily 

Watt, Emily 

Campbell, Susanna 
Bulgakov, Dmitri 
Mitchell, Paul 
Brandram-Adams, lain 
Blackmore, Caroline 
Hurnik, Tomas 
Zenker, Hugo 


Basses 


Newson, Gerald 
Perkins, Brian 
Armbruster, Grace 
Perks, Robert 
Jarman, Glennys 
Blunt, John 
Tipping, Simon 
Bornet, Adrian 
Satherley, Dawn 
Campbell, George 
Sandle, Nicholas 
O’Reardon, Tim 
Stevenson, Helen 
Beuzenberg (Forsythe), 
Evelyn 
Vaughan, Dennis 
Thompson, Jane 
Donald, Simon 
Taylor, Adrienne 
Dalley, Simon 
Meikle, Stephen 
Webb, Phillipa 
Waites, Stephanie 
McFarlane, Malvine 
McKeogh, John 
Morriss, Wayne 
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Johns, Louise 

Oliver, Gerald (from cello) 
McGregor, Andrew 
Somerville, Mandy 
Radford, Ross 
Filippotchkin, Viktor 
Litvinenko, Juriy 
Lomeiko, Yuri 
Gunchenko, Alexandre 
Hainstock, Stephen 
Leslie, Annabella 
Clave, Matthew 
Redford, Lachlan 
Grace, Tagan 

Slater, Richard 


Flutes 


Hutton, Trevor 
Colthart, Helen 
Just, Rolf 

Hay, John 

Ferner, Tony 
Staples, Jocelyn 
Bunt, Felicity 
Mcleod, Heather 
Cooper, Judith 
Skinner, Rachel 
Martin, Christine 
Averill, Diana 
Bates, Diana 
Keightley (Claman), Pamela 
Scobie, Celia 
Steele, Rebecca 
Walker, Helen 
Askin, Margot 
Bush, Helen 
Grenfell, Julia 
Horrill, Heather 
Garrett, Louise 
Baker, Lal 
Jackson, Michelle 
Lile, Trudy 
Liebert, David 
Dommisse, Elvira 
Kortum, James 
Russell, Heidi 
Gill, Susan 


Winter, Raewyn 
Barron, Laura 
Dykes, Tjasa 
Manghi, Luca 


Oboes 


Goldsmith, Jack 
McCahon, Brian 
Rivenburg, Margaret 
Thorpe, Ian 
Benzie, Richard 
McKeich, Ross 
Philipson, Vicki 
Dunne, Janet 
Oliver, Andrea 
Thomas, David 
McKeich, Susan 
McLaren, Sinclair 
Allen, Ruth 

Sayers, Keith 
Sayers, Margaret 
Owens, Samantha 
Claman, Glenys 
Waddington, Claire 
McMillan, Gregory 
Taylor, Frances 
Dixon, Stacey 
Pearce, Geoffrey 
Scott, Calvin 
Mitchell, Claire 
Cornish, Catherine 
Dolgov, Nicolai 
Hutchings, Ken 
Gilroy, Claire 
Coxon, Wendy 
Dykes, Peter 
Grace, Jena 


Clarinets 


Shorter, Michael 
Drain, Pauline 
Sussex, Roland 
Radaich, Anton 
Reeve, Anthony 
Knight, Fiona 
Hamer, Walter 


Spragg, Keith 
Rawson, Deborah 
Walton, Mark 

Weir, Paul 

Bates, Emma 
Wrighton (Streat), Gloria 
de Lacey, Guy 

Prior, Jonathan 
Walker, Christopher 
van Swaay, Margaret 
Hayes, Susan 

East, Andrew 
Walker, Chris 
Cormack, Erin 
Dunlop, Mark 
Instone, James 
Travella, Roberto 
Larsen, Matthew 
Masters, Sarah 
Dodgshun, Anna 
Dunsmore, Gretchen 
Hobson, Mark 
Conner, James 
Zdrolecki, Zdenek 
Brunt, Johanna 
Uren, Andrew 
Ritenour, Jeremy 
Carter, Melissa 

Dil, Robert 

Paulo, Janina 


Saxophones 


Walker, Chris 

Prior, Jonathan 
Buchanan, Stuart 
Eason, Susan 
Trubuhovich, May 
Streat, Gloria 
Hobson, Mark 
Malloch, Mary-Jane 
Margevka, Karl (Snr) 


Bassoons 


McKeich, Ross 
Lind, Molly 
Coton, Leslie 


Mohan, Jonas 
Spragg, Chris 
Adams, Jennifer 
Hocken, Susan 
MacFarlane, Leonie 
Taylor, Avril 
Forsythe, Neville 
Ellena, Richard 

Gill, Liam 

Petrie, Murray 
Woolley, Martin 
Dodd, Timothy 
Albers, Milja 
Chandler, Richard 
Gardner, Martin 
Barkle (Orwin), Selena 
Camp (Austin), Jacky 
Lees-Jeffries, Hester 
Mander, Carolyn 
Jackson, Matthew 
Taylor, Juliet 

Chua, Melanie 
Weeks, Robert 

Roud, Hayley 
Forbes-Abrams, Colin 


Horns 


Turner, William 
Cummins, Barrie 
Currie, George 
Snelgrove, Geoffrey 
Rivenburg, Leonard 
Smith, Brian 
Harris, Ross 
Lightfoot, Eleanor 
Rogers, Thomas 
Kennedy, Neville 
Scott, Malcolm 
Grove, Frank 
Gregory, Judith 
Smale, David 
Lambert, Marcel 
Maurice, Geoff 
Rimmer, John 
Rosenthal, Irving 
Ure, John 
Laurence, Peter 


Mayhew, Paul 

Lyttle, Nicholas 

McKeich, Andrew 

Dunford, Heather (Devon 
Polaschek) 

Tulloch, Tracy 

Sampson, Michael 

Young, Bill 

Mann (Shapiro), Bernie 

Vinnell, Crispin 

Harrow, Ann 

Callander, Leslie 

Falkner, Simon 

Cox, David 

Weir, Julian 

Groom, Dominic 

Jacobsen, Per (guest princ) 

Pritchett, Kate 

Foster, Philip 

Dimitrov, Antonio 

Mayhew, Dillon 

Meharg, Angela 

Harvey, Ewan 

Kopittke, Andrew 

Hill, Lauren 

Edlin, Abbey 


Trumpets 


Marston, Gerald 
Browne, Les 
Hughes, Robert 
Snelgrove, John 
Pheloung, Stan 
Simpson, Ralph 
Kelly, Doug 
Creagh, Sid 
Smyth, Vere 
Brosnahan, Tony 
Hodgkinson, Mark 
Caldwell, Ron 
Young, John 
Turner, Mark 
Wright, Michael 
McKee, Anthony 
Gilkison, Brian 
Redhead, Craig 
Gardner, John 


Player list 


Ferguson, Gayle 
Milner, Paul 

Ogle, Peter 

Falbush, Art 
Rapoport, Alexander 
Pearce, Cameron 
Officer, Russell 
Taber, John 
Pandrea, Ciprian 
Sakofsky, Carl 
Williams, Bede 
Chapman, Steve 
Wilson, Sarah 
Constable, Matthew 
Eves, Thomas 
Hocking, Barret 
Clark, Chris 
Woolley, Chris 
Clark, Colin 


Trombones 


Marston, Brian 
Campbell, Bernie 
Griffiths, Murray 
Adams, Ron 
Lewis, Tony 
Johnstone, Barry 
Naylor, David 
Aldridge, Barry 
Hogarth, Richard 
Blackmore, Kim 
Norcliffe, Malcolm 
Claman, Paul 
Close, Mark 
Hunter, Ian 

van Lieshout, Stephan 
Griffiths, Vic 
Wheeler, Geoffrey 
Cross, Douglas 
France, Les 
Gregory, Mark 
Scheide, Jorg 
Cross, Rod 

Shea, David 
Margevka, Karl 
Shelton, Matthew 
Harker, Jonathan 
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Allison, Matthew 
Gritsenko, Oleg 
Khousnoutdinoy, Sergei 
Sinclair, Grant 

Chaulk, David 

Wallace, David 

Randall, Haydn 


Tuba 


Slinn, Warwick 

Harris, Ross 

Dewe, Dennis 

Johnson, David 

Pearce, David 

Orwin, Richard 

Muschamp, Bruce (tenor 
tuba) 

McIntyre, Robin 

Newton, Byron 


Harp 


Radaich, Juliana 
Christensen, Anna 
Webby, Helen 

Ward (Purchas), Robin 
Huang, Jo-Ying 


Harmonica 
Lightfoot, Eleanor 


Keyboard 


Jennings, John 
Shelley, Iola 


Vine, David 
Archer, Chris 
Fuller, Rachel 
Setchell, Martin 
Kent, Russell 
Brinson, Barry 
Rapoport, Elen 
Kelly, David 
Sadler, David 
Reiche (Cox), Kay 


Timpani 
Barrett, Brian 
Smith, Brian 
Glanville, Ron 
Johns, Graham 
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